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' MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_ won 


A Correspondent remarks, that, although 
much has been said respecting the late re- 
storations and ornaments in Winchester Ca- 
thedral (sanctioned by that excellent and 
learned dignitary the Dean, aided by the 
Chapter), and justice at length rendered to 
Mr. Garbett for his architectural and. me- 
chanical abilities, yet it has apparently es- 
caped observation, that if, among the minor 
improvements in this majestic structure, the 
dimensions of the gilt frame, inclosing that 
fine painting at the altar, were made more 
appropriate to the magnitude of the edifice, 
it would harmonize better. ‘The new cur- 
tains appended to certain stalls are scarlet, 
and, to make use of a pictorial phrase, not in 
keeping with the other embellishments ; 
they have too fiery an appearance, a rich 
crimson would perhaps have been preferable. 
If the large rings of the curtains were 
muffled, it would prevent that discordant 
sound when drawn along the brass rods for 
the ingress and egress of the Clergy; and 
this is sometimes done by the Verger or his 
attendants in very irreverent haste for so 
solemn a place, and even before the con- 
cluding prayer in secret can well be* pro- 
nounced. This truly grand Christian temple 
has bad approaches to it, particularly on the 
west. -Admirers of our teauaed Anti- 
quities have been led to exclaim that they 
would gladly sacrifice a hecatomb on the 
occasion of their being made correspondent 
with so noble a building.” 

D. would feel obliged to any of our Eccle- 
siastical or other learned Correspondents, 
for their sentiments on the following singu- 
lar passage in p. 194 of Bale’s Scriptores 
illustres Britannie, under the article for 
Radulphus de Saucto Albano: ‘* Non video 
certé quod salutaris sit ille Deus Maozim 
quis vel osculo vel gustu Amicum interimit.” 
See Daniel xi. 38, where, in our translation, 
this deity of the Babylonians is called Mauz- 
zim. The above property is not noticed by 
Selden, Vossius, and many other authorities 
that have been consulted ; and it is just pos- 
sible that Bale might have met with it in 
some Talmudical work. 

F. W. observes, ‘‘ that the earthquake 
which was felt at Brussels on the 23d of 
February last, at a few minutes past 8 o’clock 
in the morning, the shock of which was felt 
throughout the Low Countries, was likewise 
very sensibly-felt at the same time in a 
Vicarage-house, Boughton Blean, near Fa- 
versham.” 

A Constant Reaper says, ‘* The exact 
style of a Marquess seems to be a doubtful 
point according to late authorities. De- 
brett states it to be ‘ Most Noble,’ Burke 
* Most Honourable.’ By other authorities, 
« Most Honourable” is stated to be peculiar 


to titular Marquesses, viz. the eldest sons of 
Dukes. Burke is wrong in his account of 
the May family. Sir James, first Bart. was 
succeeded by his eldest son Sir Edward, who 
(dying without legitimate issue) was suc- 
ceeded by his next brother, Sir Humphry, 
third Bart. who also died issueless ; by whom 
the latter was succeeded I cannot say. The 
first Baronet had a third and fourth son, 
gg | to the pedigree. Sir Stephen 
May, Knt. eldest son of Sir Edward the 
second Bart. received the honour of Knight- 
hood, which is the only dignity to which he 
a entitled.” 

(Jur observes, ** Dr. Gataker, one of the 
Assembly of Divines, an emineut Biblical 
critic, and distinguished Grecian, is said to 
have written the Life of P. Martyr and 
others in Fuller’s * Abel Redivivus.’ There 
is some confusion in the accounts of Mr. 
Dyer and others respecting Thomas Gataker 
and Charles. Both were much celebrated. 
It is presumed that not Thomas, as seems to 
have been supposed by Mr. Dyer (see Hist. 
of Camb. vol. ii. p. 428), but Charles, was 
the editor of Antoninus, which has the date 
1652, twenty-twe years before Thos. Gataker 
was A.M. But any of your Correspondents 
who have access to the splendid edition of the 
works of Gataker, printed at Utrecht in 
1698, will very much oblige the writer by a 
more particular account of these eminent 
men, and their respective publications.” 

Crericus ‘ requests information on the 
following point: What are the proper habi- 
liments required by Statute, for an officiating 
Clergyman, according to the various degrees 
in our two Universities? And what offices 
in the Church create a further distinction in 
his canonical dress?” For his other queries 
Cuericus is referred to Britton’s Architec- 
tural Antiquities, and Fosbroke’s British 
Monachism. 

An Otp Suascriser enquires for any par- 
ticulars relative to Chatfield, co. Gloucester, 
its present and ancient proprietors, &c. It 
is believed it once belonged to the family of 
Poole. All the Peerages and Baronetages 
agree in stating the following, if correct, 
singular facts; viz. that Sir Thomas Parkyns, 
second Baronet, outlived his grandson Tho- 
mas Parkyns, and that the daughter of the 
latter (who was of course Sir Thomas’s 
great-granddaughter) married her great uncle 
Sir Thomas Parkyns, third Bart. ?” 

The Memoirs of Sir James -E. Smith, 
and Dr. Marlow, shail be inserted in our 
next. 





Errata.—Vol. xcvii. ii. b. 2 for daw. 
read son,—xcvill. i, p. 174, a. 11 ftom 
bottom, read E. B. Sugden; b. 15 from 
bottom, read Rev. T. Wood. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
—o— 


Tue Marcu or INTELLECT. 


UCH has been said of late upon 

the subject of “the March of 
Intellect” in this country; and as- 
suredly if the people be not intellec- 
tually improved, the failure does not 
arise from a want of accessible sources 
whence such improvement might be 
drawn. In addition to our ancient 
nurseries of learning, from the Parish, 
Charity, or Free School (to say nothing 


of the numerous Sunday Schools) up, 


to Eton, Westminster, and the Uni- 
versities, we have the Lancasterian sys- 
tem, the Bell system, the Hamiltonian 
system, and every conceivable system 
fraught with novelty and professed im- 
provement in the art and mystery of 
teaching. These have risen into po- 
pularity, and have been followed by 
many excellent establishments for the 
instruction of lisping infants at the 
earliest dawn of reason, and by others 
for adults, who have grown up with- 
out having conquered the alphabet of 
their native tongue. Thus the art of 
reading—aye, and of writing too—imay 
be said to have become so universal as 
to have extended through all the va- 
rious classes of the community; and 
this fact is indeed a striking contrast 
with those barbarous times in which 
even a Bishop was unable to write his 
name! But are these the only means 
by which instruction is now conveyed 
to the people? Certainly not. With- 
in the Taat few years—even within the 
last few months—various Institutions 
have been established, Societies form- 
ed, and cheap works published, for 
the exclusive purpose of disseminating 
knowledge, literary and_ scientific, 
“‘ among the lower orders.” We have 
Quarterly and Monthly Periodicals for 
the higher and the middling classes, 
and Weekly for every class. These 
various peblicathine are adapted for all 
ranks, ages, tastes, professions, arid 


circumstances, and are sold at prices 
from six shillings down to two pence! 
We have also Newspapers out of num- 
ber, not only daily, morning and even- 
ing, during the week, but even for the 
Sabbath—and several of the latter are 
expressly and peculiarly suited to the 
tastes and propensities of the lowest of 
the lower andere? Such are the nu- 
merous means by which the English 
people may acquire knowledge. If 
**knowledge is power,” we are indeed 
becoming a powerful people! By 
** knowledge,” however, the great 
Bacon probably meant intellectual im- 
provement; and 1 presume it would 
not be difficult to prove that general 
knowledge, or rather general informa- 
tion, does not always bring with it 
improvement to the mind. On the 
contrary, I fear it too often leads to 
consequences of an opposite character. 
The truth is, that Nature will predo- 
minate over Reason; and the seeds of 
principle being sown in the heart, the 
— will expand, and the fruit burst 
orth in the season of maturity, unsub- 
dued and unchanged by education: if 
this principle be good, an increase of 
knowledge in its. possessor will doubt- 
less produce intellectual improvement 
to the individual, and consequent ad- 
vantage to society—bat if it be bad, it 
becomes a question, and a very painful 
one it is, whether the acquirement of 
knowledge may not be productive of 
evil, inasmuch as the principle im- 
planted by Nature will grow with the 
expansion of mind, and thus be pre- 
pared for future action in a more ex- 
tensive field, by the very means which 
are intended for the honourable and 

raiseworthy purpose of promoting the 
Sais interests of the State, and the ge- 
neral benefit of the people. 

I make these observations without 
any intention to depreciate the value of 
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our modern Jostitutions, the general 
advantages of education, or the just 
_claims of native intellect ; for indeed I 
respect and zdmire that national phi- 
Janthropy which has given to England 
the popular and noble character of an 
enlightened nation :—but 1 will can- 
didly admit that I cannot hear the 
common boast of “ the March of In- 
tellect,” without being the more for- 
cibly reminded of the march of crime ! 
However painful, or however inexpli- 
cable it may be, it is nevertheless no- 
toriously true, that the hatter has in- 
creased in proportion with the former. 
Allowing, therefore, that it would be 
both unjust and uncharitable to impute 
crime as the effect of increased educa- 
tion, it is much to be Jamented that 
the fact of its increase is undeniable. 
Ii is a national disgrace so sadly calcu- 
lated to lower us in the estimation of 
other nations, so fearfully mischievous 
to our character as a moral people, and 
sO injurious to society, that I confess I 
would rather not hear so much of ‘‘ the 
March of Intellect,” until Crime shall 
have been outstripped by the march of 
Virtue. The newspapers of the pre- 
sent day furnish the most awful evi- 
dence of robberies, murders, and sui- 
cides, far more frightful and extensive 
than were ever known to our ignorant 
ancestors. Surely it is imperatively 
necessary that these melancholy ‘* fea- 
tures of the times” should engage the 
serious attention of the legislative and 
judicial authorities of the realm; that 
the cause of our national degradation 
may be ascertained, and strenuous and 
eflective measures pursued for arresting 
its alarming progress. 

Such is the constitution of society, 
that it is impossible to know how far 
an extensive promotion of even the 
most benevolent views may lead to se- 
rious national evils. What can be 
more truly honourable to the charac- 
ter of a nation than the numerous es- 
tablishments in England for the in- 
struction of the poor? They are doubt- 
Jess intended to promote the cause of 
religion, and to communicate univer- 
sal good, by enabling the humblest 
members of the community to read the 
Scriptures; and if the human heart 
were naturally inclined to virtue, in- 
stead of being avowedly prone to vice, 
the mind invigorated by such instruc- 
tion would be rendered more happy 
and more active in all the social duties 
of life: but itis to be remembered that 
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the mind once set at liberty from the 
native darkness of ignorance cannot 
be restrained by any earthly power, 
He who has been taught to read may 
‘long to follow to the field” some 
desperate youth who has deserted the 
Bible for the grand ‘* March of Intel- 
lect,” and then it is easy to perceive 
that much evil may come out of original 
good. 

The first appearance of cheap Pamph- 
lets was hailed as the best channel of 
improvement for ‘ the lower orders” — 
and it was reasonably applauded, be- 
cause it was then impossible to antici- 
pate the pernicious trash that has fol- 
lowed. Through this very channel 
have the bitter dregs of political dis- 
content, and the rank poison of ob- 
scenity, been disseminated over the 
country. If the middle classes of the 
people were more disposed to genuine 
intellectual pursuits than they gene- 
rally appear to be at present, it might 
be the means of effecting much na- 
tional benefit. They are in habits of 
constant intercourse with their poorer 
neighbours, and have therefore the 
most advantageous opportunities for 
rendering service by the influence of 
example. Let them openly and sin- 
cerely oppose the circulation of such 
disgusting works as occasionally de- 
grade the Press, under the character 
of ** Memoirs,” from the fashionable 
warehouse of infamy in the purlieus of 
Piccadilly, and from the retail market, 
for the same description of trash, in 
High Holborn, Drury-lane, and St. 
Giles’s — productions of which any 
man possessed of the very least degree 
of morality would be ashamed—which 
have covered the names of the pub- 
lishers with the deepest stain of na- 
tional disgrace, and marked them as 
destroyers of youthful virtue, as encou- 
ragers of every vicious propensity, and 
as mercenary panders to the numerous 
brothels of the metropolis. As the 
infamous agents in this diabolical traf- 
fic have increased, and become more 
undisguised in their public display, 
since the notorious flood of Arcadean 
profligacy, that burst forth, created a 
panic in every respectable domestic 
circle, and poured an overflowing sup- 

ly of mental poison into all the secret 
fo of vice in the kingdom (about 
three years ago), it is but natural to 
conclude that they have been encou- 
raged by ‘fan increase of pemotege: 
Is this a specimen of our * March of 
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Intellect?” Is this * March of Intel- 
lect”’ the boast. of the age in which we 
live—the vaunted distinction of ‘an 
enlightened people?”” Then had we 
better halt, retrace our footsteps, and 
return, if we can, to the harmless sim- 
plicity—the darkest ignorance—of our 
dishonoured forefathers ! 

But let us hope the disgraceful exist- 
ing evils have not so far become esta- 
blished as to set all remedy at defiance. 
If that portion of the community whose 
influence over the conduct of the lower 
orders is the most extensive—because, 
being engaged in the actual business 
of life, they are daily within the reach 
of general observation—would exercise 
that influence in pursuing, promoting, 
and encouraging, such a course of read- 
ing as would at once improve the un- 
derstanding and correct’ the morals, 
they would indeed become the best 
friends of their country, and the lauda- 
ble example would be gradually fol- 
lowed by the humbler classes. Then 
would be advanced that noble ‘‘ March 
of Intellect,’’ which would be crowned 
with imperishable honour—then would 
the people of England be justly enti- 
tled to a distinction above all other na- 
tions. Let them aspire to the attain- 
ment of such stores of knowledge as 
may be plentifully gleaned in the rich 
field of ancient and modern history— 
it is an exhaustless treasury of the most 
valuable ‘* materials for thinking.” It 
includes the progress of intellect and 
the arts; the origin and success of na- 
tional institutions; the rise, prosperity, 
and decay of states ; the wonderful re- 
volutions that have produced not only 
the downfall of political power, but 
even the destruction of mighty em- 
pires, and all the various vicissitudes 
of mankind, from the remotest pe- 
riods of the world. I am the more 
particularly induced to recommend this 
very interesting branch of literature, 
by the gratification I have myself re- 
ceived from the perusal of a singular 
work relating to which an interesting 
anecdote has lately appeared in several 
of the daily papers. It is a volume of 
which Buonaparte (who, notwithstand- 
ing our national prejudice against him, 
is allowed to have possessed the most 
astonishing powers of mind,) is known 
to have declared, with expressions of 
delight and astonishment, when_he 

rused it for the first time in St. He- 
ena, that ‘* had he: known this work 
at a more fortunate period: of his life, 
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every School and Lyceum in France 
should have been furnished with a 
copy-” I have procured and examined 
the work thus highly distinguished by 
the most revowned character of mo- 
dern times,—and I must confess I have 
been delighted with the ingenuity of 
its plan, and amazed at the immense 
treasure -of information it contains. 
Having made the accustomed memo- 
randum of my impression on its peru- 
sal, I shall now present to the reader a 
copy of my note, and thus close my 
humble attempt to forward the right 
** March of Intellect.” 


Le Sage’s Historical Atlas. 

In this volume is contained an asto- 
nishing collection of historical facts, so 
arranged as to give the reader an im- 
mediate view of every striking feature 
of history, both sacred and profane, 
from the creation down to the year 
1815. It is divided into zras, empires, 
and classes, upon a very ingenious 
plan; and the manner in which the 
religious, political, and literary progress 
of every country is described, by plac- 
ing the respective distinctions under 
appropriate heads in the same page, is 
extremely instructive and entertaining. 
In every way the work is admirably 
adapted for conveying the most import- 
ant information by a mode that is 
equally simple and interesting. . The 
whole is elucidated by excellent maps, 
tables, and pedigrees of patriarchal, 
royal, and noble families ; and the stu- 
dent in ancient and modern history can- 
not possibly have a more valuable as- 
sistant in the pursuit of that very es- 
sential class of knowledge. 


W. Hersek. 


—_@— 
Mr. Ursan, March 2. 
N replying to your Correspondent 
Oss1ana, who, in your last Sup- 
plement, has made some observations 
upon a passage in my ‘Sketches in 
Surrey,” I am actuated by a sense of 
polite attention rather than by any 
impression that the subject is in itself 
of any general importance. 
With respect to the charge of my 
bering, imputed to a favourite living 
oet the origin of an expression which 
fad been repeatedly used by the an- 
cient “sons of song”—and particu- 
larly by the mysterious Bard of the 
North, over whose tomb the murmur- 
ing winds of centuries have waved the 
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moss and the heather grass, as if in- 
spired by the melancholy ‘joy of 
grief”?— a He assure OssIANA that 
I had no such intention. There was 
a period in my life when I was seldom 
without a small volume of Ossian in 
my pocket—when I delighted to wan- 
der in the sweet summer evening walks 
of “ Holmsdale” with Ossian as my 
only companion—when my mind 
dwelt with enthusiasm on the names 
of Fingal, of Oscar, and of the golden- 
haired Malvina—when my imagina- 
tion luxuriated if the wild music of 
Ossian’s harp, and I almost dared even 
to hope my own soul had caught in- 
spiration from his sublimity. The im- 
pressions thus made upon the mind are 
not easily effaced from the memory ; 
and therefore it cannot be supposed I 
had forgotten one of the most promi- 
nent sentiments in the lofty songs of 
Ossian. But to the point: in con- 
necting the name of r* coveted with 
the quotation to which Oss1ana al- 
ludes, I merely intended to give credit 
to that amiable poet for having justly 
applied the meaning of Ossian’s ex- 
pression, when, in one of his beauti- 
ful poems, he says, 
*¢ Pensive memory then retraces 
Scenes of bliss for ever fled— 
Lives in former times and places— 
Holds communion with the dead :” 


And closes the plaintive little produc- 

tion with ‘it is the joy of grief,” giv- 

ing the words of Ossian as a quotation. 
V. HERSEE. 


_ Memorrs or THE Roya Navy. 
(Continued from p. 138.) 


1807. N the arrival of the Expe- 

dition against Monte Vi- 
deo, in February, a Spanish frigate of 
28 guns was set on fire by her crew, 
and blew up, and also three gun-boats; 
and the following ships and vessels of 
war were taken, as well as many mer- 
chant ships, viz. one ship of 28, and 
oné of 22 guns; one sloop of 26, two 
brigs of 20 and 14 guns, and two 
schooners. * 

In consequence of circumstances 
which had occurred between England 
and Turkey, an expedition was sent 
against Constantinople in February, 
under the command of Vice-Admiral 
Sir J.T. Duckworth, by Lord Col- 


* Ses Extraordinary Gazette of 13th 
April, , 





Ossian.— Memoirs of the Royal Navy. 
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lingwood, Commander in Chief in the 
Mediterranean. It consisted of seven 
ships of the line, besides frigates ; but 
on the arrival of the squadron within. 
a few miles of the city, the Admiral 
clearly saw the utter impracticability 
of making any impression with that 
force, the whole line of the coast pre- 
senting a chain of batteries, and there 
being in sight twelve Turkish ships 
of the line, two of them three-deckers, 
with nine frigates, all with their sails 
bent, and apparently in readiness, fill- 
ed with troops ; besides small craft and 
fire vessels, As, however, negociations 
between the English ambassador and 
the Porte for the preservation of peace, 
proved unsuccessful, the Admiral de- 
termined ta repass the Dardanelles, 
and weighed with the squadron on the 
ist of March ; on the 3d he forced the 
passage, where the forts had been much 
strengthened subsequently to his going 
up, and the effects they had on our 
ships showed that they had been made 
doubly formidable*; but even then 
they had sustained a heary fire from 
them in passing the narrow. channel of 
Sestos and Abydos, being within point 
blank shot of each, Near to these cas- 
tles Rear-Admiral. Sir Wm. Sidney, 
Smith, with his division, attacked a 
Turkish squadron at anchor there, on 
the 19th February ; and such was the 
effect of the fire from the English 
ships, that in half an hour the Turks 
had all cut their cables to run ashore, 
The object of Sir Sidney was then to 
destroy them; and in less than four 
hours the whole of them had exploded, 
except a small corvette and a gun-boat 
(which it was thought proper to pe 
serve), viz. one ship of 64 guns, four 
frigates, three corvettes, a brig, and 
two gun-boats. One of the English 
ships (the Ajax of 74 guns) acci- 
dentally caught fire, and was burnt, 
on the 14th February, near the island 
of Tenedos. Captain Blackwood, and 
somewhat more than half of the ship’s 
company, were saved. 

In March, an expedition consisting 
of land and sea forces under the com, 
mand of Major-General Fraser and 
Captain Hallowell, was sent from Si; 
cily against Alexandria, which capitu- 
lated on the 20th of that month. The 
ships taken there were two. Turkish 





* The main-mast of the Windsor Castle 
was more than three-fourths cut through by 
a granite shot of eight hundred weight. 
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frigates, one of 40 guns, carrying 18- 
pounders on her main-deck ; the other 
of 32 guns, and a corvette of 16 guns. 
The guns of these ships were all brass.* 
The British were obliged to evacuate 
Alexandria in the Sept. following. 

In Aug. the Comus of 22 guns, 
Capt. Edmund Heywood, after a smart 
action of forty-five minutes, boarded 
and carried the Frederickscoarn, a 
Danish frigate of 36 guns, 12-pounders, 
notwithstanding her superior force. 
This action happened off Marsliand ; 
the cause of which act of hostility is 
accounted for by what follows. 

The successes of the French armies 
on the Continent in 1806 and 1807, 
had given to France an uncontrouled 
power over Denmark, unless that 
Court could have been induced to co- 
operate with England in resisting the 
designs of the enemy, and maintaining 
her own independence ; to effect which, 
both naval, military, and pecuniary aid, 
were proflered by his Majesty. “This 
being refused, and Government having 
received positive information that the 
Emperor emeeqens had determined to 
occupy Holstein with a yong force, 
for the purpose of excluding England 
from her accustomed channels of com- 
munication with the Continent; of 
inducing or compelling Denmark to 
close the passage of the Sound against 
her; and of availing himself of the aid 
of the Danish Navy for the invasion of 
England and Ireland; no alternative 
was left to his Majesty but to get pos- 
session of that Navy by force of arms. 
A very strong military and naval force 
was therefore despatched against Co- 
penhagen in Aug. 1807, under the 
command of Lord Cathcart and Ad- 
miral Gambier, with celerity equal at 
least to any former expedition of such 
magnitude; yet such was the extraor- 
dinary secresy observed on the occa- 
sion, that the armament had arrived off 
Copenhagen before it was publicly 
known with certainty in England 
what was its destination. The Danish 
court obstinately rejected the overtures 
made by the British commanders, and 
suffered the city to be much damaged 
by a bombardment, before it offered to 
capitulate... The terms.of the capitu- 
lation were signed on the 7th Septem- 
ber; according to which, the whole of 
the naval stores, and ships and vessels 





* See Gazette of 9th May. The Turks 


make no iron ordnance. 
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of war at Copenhagen were surrender- 
ed to the English, the latter consisting 
of the following, namely, 


peeoeneebe 2 

OW cipdoe née 12 

gre 3 

Frigates...... ooee44 to 20.....15 
a Serre -18 and under 6 
Gun-boats....... ny GA ADH ey A 


In all......64 

Exclusive of three ships on the stocks, 
two of which were taken to pieces, 
and the useful part of their timbers 
brought away ; and the third ship was 
sawed in various parts, and suffered to 
fall over. Two unserviceable ships of 
the line, and two frigates, part of the 
above-mentioned, as they could not be 
brought away, were destroyed.* Thus 
was be indebted to France and 
her own bad policy for the loss of al- 
most the whole of her navy, and of 
naval stores to a oa amount. 

Many persons have reflected on Go- 
vernment for this. act of aggression 
against an old ally; but how much 
more would it have merited censure, 
for want of spirit and regard to the 
welfare of the nation, had it tamely 
suffered an unprincipled enemy to have 
carried his designs into effect, when it 
was so notorious that Denmark alone, 
however unwilling to submit to it, 
could not have prevented it. 

It must not be omitted to mention, 
to the credit of British seamen upon 
this singular occasion, that upon ver 
moderate terms being held out by md 
vertisements from the Admiralty, to 
such protected men employed in the 
Greenland and’ British fisheries, &c. 
as should volunteer their services for 
the purpose of assisting to fit out, and 
navigate the Danish ships to the ports 
of this kingdom, 3000 men, most of 
them prime seamen, offered them- 
selves in the course of a very few days, 
and were immediately embarked ; and 
as no- more were wanted, the offers 
made by the River Fencibles, ship- 
owners, and protected seamen of Len- 
don, were handsomely declined by 
their Lordships.t 





* See Extraordinary Gazette of 16th 
September, and Supplemental Gazette of 
1st November. 

t+ See Lord Mulgrave’s letter to the 
Lord Mayor, dated 28th Sept. On the 7th 
Nov, the Lords of the Admiralty publicly 
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The Neptune, of 84 guns, one of 
the ships included in the foregoing 
statement, grounded on a sand-bank 
in going down the Sound, and was 
destroyed. 

In December, Vice-Admiral Sir 
Edward Pellew (afterwards Lord Ex- 
mouth), Commander in Chief. in. the 
East Indies, caused the following 
Dutch ships, which had been pre- 
viously scuttled by their own crews, to 
be burnt at Griesse, in the island of 
Java, viz. two of 70 guns, one of 68 
(a sheer hulk), and an East Indiaman 
of 1000 tons. Part of Sir Edward’s 
squadron had captured at the same 
port, in August, a Dutch corvette of 
24 guns, and a rich merchantman of 
700 tons. 

A French army having entered Por- 
tugal, the British minister at the Court 
of Lisbon (which port was blockaded 
by an English squadron on that ac- 
count), who had quitted it but a few 
days*, and had returned thither on 
the arrival of the squadron, proposed 
to the Portuguese Government, as the 
only condition on which the blockade 
could cease, the alternative either of 
surrendering their fleet to his Majesty, 
or of immediately employing it to re- 
move the Prince Regent, and the rest 
of the Royal Family, to the Brazils, in 
order to prevent the former from fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy, and 
to save the latter from the effects of 
his tyranny. C.D 

(To be continued.) 


Erratum.—P. 137, 11th line from 
the bottom, for 2 ships, read 4. 


Mr. Ursan, March 6. 
LLOW me to make the follow- 


ing remarks on the article on the 
New Peerages in your January Maga- 
zine: 

Ranfurly, now written Ramphorlie, 
was formerly the estate of the principal 
branch of the Knox family, the last 
male heir of which line, Uchter Knox 
of Ranfurly (the seventh of those 





testified their high approbation of the con- 
duct of the officers and men who had vo- 
lunteered their services. 

* The Prince, owing to the menaces of 
the French Government, had recently made 
known his resolution, ‘to unite himself 
with the Continent of Europe,” and had 
already committed some acts of hostility 
against England. 
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names), sold the atcient estate, in- 
cluding the lands of Knox, in 1665, 
to William Cochrane, Earl of Duns 
donald. Viscount Northland, now 
Baron Ranfurly, is the representative 
of Knox of Silvyland, co. Renfrew, 
the next in male succession to Knox 
of Knox and Ranfurly. 

It has been stated that Mr. Lamb- 
ton’s original selection for his new 
title was Baron Durham, but as that 
dignity had been hitherto kept appro- 
priate to the Bishops of the See, it was 
apprehended that opposition would be 
made to its bestowal on a layman, 
were the intention publicly divulged ; 
D'Arcy was consequently blazoned in 
the newspapers as the new title, that of 
Durham being never mentioned until 
it had actually appeared in the Gazette. 

Lord Skelmersdale’s grandfather, Mr. 
Wilbraham, was an eminent lawyer 
employed on the trial of the attainted 
Lords in 1746; he was father of Rich- 
ard Wilbraham, esq. who assumed 
the name of Bootle in addition, on 
marrying the rich Lancashire heiress 
of that name, and had issue Edward, 
now Lord Skelmersdale, and Anne 
Dorothea, dowager Baroness Alvanley. 

The Right Hon. Thomas Wallace, 
now Lord Wallace of Knaresdale, is 
the son of the celebrated lawyer who 
was Attorney-general in Lord North's 
administration, and the rival of Dun- 
ning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, in 
the Court of King’s Bench. 

In the note in p. 4, for 1785, should 
be read 1789; and in p. 5, for 1827, 
1627. 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


—-g—. 


G. H. writes: ‘‘ Observing the notice of 
the Hon. Francis H. Hutchinson in p. 81, 
and recollecting the interesting memoir you 
gave of his younger brother Christopher in 
your Number for October 1826, I was in- 
duced to refer to the Peerages to ascertain 
the present state of that celebrated family 
of brothers. The Earl of Donoughmore 
(formerly known as Lord Hutchinson), and 
the Hon. Abraham H. alone survive. Lo- 
renzo, the youngest brother, who died in 
1822, is stated to have heen in holy orders, 
and I find him. styled ‘the Rev.’ in your 
volume for that year, ii. 645. Who then 
was the Hon. Lorenzo Hely Hutchinson, 
who was a Lieut.-Colonel in the army in 
1820, and is noticed in the Royal Military 
Calendar, vol. iv. p.315?—I fear you were 
at the time of his death misled by the Peer- 
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MEMOIR OF DR. TOMLINE, BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
(With a Portrait.) 


N the 14th of November, died at 
Kingston Hail, near Wimborne, 

Dorset, the seat of his friend Henry 
Bankes, esq. M.P., aged 77, the Right 
Rev. Sir George Pretyman Tomline, 
Bart. D.D. F.R.S., Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester, Prelate of the Order of the 
Garter, Provincial Sub-Dean of Canter- 
bury, Visitor of Magdalen, New, Trinity, 
St. John’s, and Corpus Christi Colleges, 
Oxford, of Winchester College, and of 
St. Saviour’s School, Southwark. 

George Pretyman was born at Bury 
St. Edmund’s, Oct. 9, 1753, the son of a 
tradesman in that town. He was edu- 
cated with his brother John, (whom he 
afterwards made Archdeacon of Lincoln,) 
in Bury grammar-school, and at the 
age of 18 removed to Pembroke-hall, 
Cambridge. ‘ 

Applying to the great branch of study 
in that University, on taking the de- 
gree of B.A. in 1772, he was Senior 
Wrangler, and obtained the first of Dr. 
Smith’s two mathematical prizes. In 
1773 he was elected Fellow, and im- 
mediately appointed Public Tutor of the 
College. It was in the same year that 
he fortunately became connected with 
the Hon. Wm. Pitt, and thus furnished 
with that future patron, without whom 
his merits might not ever, and certainly 
would not so early, have raised him to 
the distinguished rewards which were 
the consequence of this connection. He 
was not indebted for his introduction to 
any private interference, but, as he him- 
self states in his Life of Pitt, ‘* Lord 
Chatham wrote a letter to the Master, 
in which he expressed a desire that each 
of the two public tutors, which were 
then Mr. Turner (now Master of Pem- 
broke-hall, and Dean of Norwich) and 
myself, would devote an hour in every 
day to his son. This plan was accord- 
ingly adopted; but after Mr. Pitt’s first 
three visits to Cambridge, he was en- 
tirely under my care and tuition ;” and 
here Mr. Pitt, who went to the Univer- 
sity at the singularly early age of four- 
teen, continued for seven years. 
Gent. Mac. March, 1828. 


Mr. Pretyman was ordained Deacon 
by Dr. Yonge, Bishop of Norwich, and 
Priest by Dr. Hinchcliffe, Bishop of 
Peterborough, his title in both cases 
being his Fellowship at Pembroke. In 
1775 he proceeded M.A.; and in 1781 
he discharged the important and ardu- 
ous office of Moderator in the University. 
He continued to reside in college until 
1782, when Mr. Pitt, on becoming Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, proved himself 
not unmindful of his former preceptor. 
Aware of his general talents for busi- 
ness, and especially of his great skill in 
calculation, the Chancellor appointed 
him. his private Secretary; and Mr. 
Pretyman coutinued in that situation 
(his Patron in the following year at- 
taining the post of First Lord of the 
Treasury,) until his elevation to the 
Bishopric of Lincoln in 1787. 

In 1782 Mr. Pretyman was collated to 
the sinecure rectory of Corwen in Meri- 
onethshire, the patron being Dr. Ship- 
ley, then Bishop of St. Asaph; in 1784 
he was, appointed to a Prebend of West- 
minster, the first preferment of which 
Mr. Pitt bad the disposal, and in the 
same year he proceeded D.D. per literas 
Regias. In 1785 he was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and was presented 
by the King to the Rectory of Sudbourn 
with Orford, in his native county of 
Suffolk ; and in January 1727 bis grate- 
ful pupil touk the very first opportunity 
of raising him to the Episcopal bench. 
The vacancy occurred by the death of 
Dr. Egerton, Bishop of Durham; Dr. 
Thurlow was translated to that see, and 
Dr. Pretyman succeeded Dr. Thurlow, 
both as Bishop of Lincoln, and Dean of 
St. Paul’s, An anecdote is related that 
when Mr. Pitt applied to the King on 
this occasion, the reply of his Majesty 
was, “Too young, too young—Can’t 
have it, can’t have it.” —“ Oh, but please 
your Majesty,” observed Mr. Pitt, “ had 
it not been for Dr. P. I should not have 
been in the office I now hold.”—** He 
shall have it, Pitt—He shall have it, 
Pitt,’ was the King’s immediate de- 
cision. 
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With the exception of Charges, and 
two Sermons, one preached in 1792 be- 
fore the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and the 
other on the Thanksgiving-day in 1796 
before the King and both Houses of Par- 
liament in St. Paul's, Dr. Pretyman’s 
first publication was his celebrated 
‘Elements of Christian Theology,’’ 2 
vols. 8vo. 1799. This work, although 
professedly composed for the use of stu- 
dents in divinity, is also admirably 
adapted for general perusal. It is at 
once orthodox, liberal, and rational. An 
Abridgment for the use of families, by 
the Rev. Samuel Clapham, now Vicar of 
Christchurch in Hampshire, was printed 
by the University of Cambridge in 1803 
(see vol. Lxxtt. 258). 

In 1811, appeared the Bishop’s trium- 
phant “ Refutation of the charge of 
Calvinism against the Church of Eng- 
Jand,’’ which is reviewed at some length 
in our vol, LXxxt. i. 345—351. He bad 
given a foretaste of his powerful reason- 
ing on the same subject, in a charge 
delivered at his Triennial Visitation of 
1803. (See vol. LXxtl. p. 841.) 

When the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge undertuok to pub- 
lish a Family Bible (now known as 
D'Oyley and Mant’s), they applied to 
Dr. Pretyman as a Cambridge Bishop, 
and to Bisbop Randolph as an Oxford 
Bishop, to revise the notes before they 
were sent to the press. Bishop Prety- 
man suggested a variety of alterations, 
which were adopted. It is not a little 
remarkable that the deceased Prelate 
recommended the first Bishop for the 
British possessions, both inthe West and 
in the East; Dr. Mountain, as Bishop of 
Quebec, and Dr. Middleton, as Bishop 
‘of Calcutta; and all who know those 
two excellent men will attest the wis- 
dum of the choice. 

In 1813, on the death of Dr. Ran- 
dolph, the bishopric of London was of- 
fered to Dr. Tomine, and declined; but, 
after having presided over that of Lin- 
coln for thirty-two years and a half, 
he accepted Winchester, on the death of 
Bishop North, in 1820. By the profits 
of his lucrative ecclesiastical preferments, 
in addition to sume private acquisitions, 
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his property vastly accumulated in his 
latter years. In 1803, Marmaduke Tom- 
line, esq. of Riby-grove in Lincolnshire, 
a gentleinan with whom be had no rela- 
tionship or connexion, had,on condition 
of his taking the name of Tomline, be- 
queathed to him a valuable estate, con- 
sisting of the manor, advowson, and 
whole parish of Riby, with a very hand- 
sume mansion-house; and in 1891, 
James Hayes, esq. left him several farms 
in Suffolk, which had formerly belonged 
to the family of Pretyman, and bad been 
left by the widow of a great-uncle of the 
Bishup to a relation of her own, the 
mother of Mr. Hayes. To these super- 
fluities of wealth was shortly after added 
for Mrs. Tomline’s gvatification (the 
Bishop himself was said to be indifferent 
to it), an accession of honour. On the 
22d of March, 1823, at Haddington, in 
the presence of the Sheriff of the county, 
Bishop Tomline was, by a distinguished 
jury, of whom Lord Viscount Maitland 
was Chancellor, served heir male in ge- 
neral of Sir Thomas Pretyman, Baronet 
of Nova Scotia, who died about the 
middle of the last century; and his Lord- 
ship also established his right to the 
ancient Baronetcy of Nova Scotia, con- 
ferred by Charles the First on Sir John 
Pretyman, of Loddington, the male an- 
cestor of Sir Thomas. The Bishop's 
eldest son now declines to assume this 
title. 

In 1821 Bishop Tomline published, 
in two quarto volumes, a first portion of 
‘© Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hou. 
William Pitt.” —* Having had,’’ says 
the Bishop in the preface, * the honour 
and happiness of superintending Mr. 
Pitt’s education at the University; bav- 
ing for some time acted as his confiden- 
tial secretary, and afterwards kept up a 
constant communication with him upon 
all matters connected with his official 
situation; baving received from Lim the 
most decisive proofs of kindness and 
good opinion; baving lived with him in 
the most unreserved and uninterrupted 
intimacy from the beginning of our ac- 
quaintance, to the bour of his death; 
and having access to all his papers, as 
one of his executors, I was emboldened 
by the consideration of these advantages, 
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and urged by the combined feelings 
of affection, gratitude, and duty, to en- 
deavour to convey some idea of the cha- 
racier of one, in whom the talents of a 
great statesman, and the virtues and 
qualities of an amiable man, were so 
eminently united. The volumes now 
offered to the’ public reach to the de- 
claration of war by France against Great 
Britain, in 1793; a remarkable epoch 
both in Mr. Pitt’s political life, and in 
the history of the country. It is my in- 
tention, if it shall please God to indulge 
me with a continuance of life and 
health, to proceed in the work with all 
the expeditivn consistent with the dis- 
charge of more important duties. The 
remaining portion will, 1 hope, be com- 
prised in one volume, for which I now 
reserve what relates to Mr. Pitt’s pri- 
vate life”’ This announcement is dated 
April 1821; nothing further has yet 
appeared ; but the Right Reverend au- 
thor is said to have been, for the last two 
or three years, closely employed on the 
conclusion, which there is therefore sume 
reason to hope will not be lost to the 
world. The printed portion, of which 
there has been more than one edition in 
three vols. 4to, received, as far as poli- 
tics would allow, the highest approba- 
tion from the public ; and has been cor- 
rectly characterized as ‘* candid, impar- 
tial, just ; free from all acrimony ; an 
honest, plain narration} displaying no 
more than a proper love for the object 
it illustrates; not made unfitly pi- 
quant, but grave, sedate, and worthy of 
the momentous events which fill its 
pages.” 

The Bishop married, in 1784, Elia- 
abeth eldest daughter and coheiress of 
Thomas Maltby, of Germans, in the 
county of Buckingham; and by that lady, 
who died June 8, 1826, had three sons: 
William-Edward Tomline, esq. M.P. for 
Truro, the Rev. George-Thomas Prety- 
man, Chancellor of the church of Lin- 
coln, Prebendary of Winchester, and 
Rector of Wheathamstead cum Har- 
penden, Herts; and the Rev. Richard 
Pretyman, Precentor of Lincoln, Rector 
of Middleton Stoney in Oxfordshire, and 
Walgrave in Northamptonshire. 

The loss of the companion of a long 
life bad evidently preyed upon the 
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Bishop’s spirits; but until reeently his 
appearance was remarkally hale and 
vigorous for his age. His fatal disorder 
was a sudden attack of apoplexy. 

His funeral took place at Winchester, 
on the 20th of Nov. The procession 
to the Cathedral consisted of a hearse- 
and-six, three mourning coaches-and- 
four, the late prelate’s own carriage, 
and two others. The procession moved 
up the centre aile in the following 
order :— 


The Singing-men and Choristers, 
under the direction of Dr. Chard, chant- 
ing the first sentences of the funeral 
service. 

The Minor Canons, and Officers of the 
Cathedral, 

Two Prebendaries, the Chancellor of the 
Diocese, and the Dean. 

THE BODY, 

The three sons of the deceased, as chief 
mourners. 

Other mourners and attendants, 


The burial service was read in the choir, 
by the Dean, Dr. Rennell, and the body 
was then conveyed, with the same pro- 
cession as before, to its last habitation, 
—a new vault near the western end of 
the south aisle. Here an anthem was 
performed over the remains, and the 
ceremony was concluded. 

The Bishop’s will has been proved at 
Doctors’ Commons, and his personal 
effects sworn under £200,000. The 
will was made before Lady Tomline’s 
decease; and in it he leaves to her his 
interest in the leasehold house in Great 
George-street, Westminster, together 
with all the furniture, pictures, &c. 
and also to his said wife, all the furni- 
ture, plate, pictures, carriages, &c. at 
Farnham ; and 20,000/. sterling to be 
paid to her within seven months; to- 
gether with (for her life) all the testa- 
tor’s lands, manors, and tithes in the 
parishes of Lymington, Boldre, Penning- 
ton, and Milford, in Hampshire; after 
her decease the said estates to descend 
to his eldest son, William Edward Tom- 
line, and his heirs and assigns for ever. 
It also gives to Lady Tomline, an annu- 
ity or rent charge of 2500/. per annum 
on the Bishop’s other estates. It gives 
the sum of 5000/. to the testator’s se- 
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cond son, George Thomas Pretyman; 
and to his third son, Richard Pretyman, 
§000/.. A further sum of 20002. is left 
in trust to George Thomas Pretymana 
and John Parkinson, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, for the use of the lawfully 
. begotten children’ of the said Richard 
Pretyman.—There is a gift of 100/. to 
the Bishop’s sister, Mrs. Susan Hub- 
bard, of Bury, and of 100Z. to his sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Harriet Maltby; also a gift 
to the Rev. Vincent Bayley of any set 
of Latin or Greek books which he may 
choose out of the testator’s library. All 
the rest of his real and personal estate 
and effects, whatsoever and wheresoever, 
is given to his eldest son, William Ed- 
ward Tomline; and the said eldest son 
and the widow are appointed executor 
and executrix. 

In his professional character, the con- 
duct of Dr. Tomline was most exem- 
plary, being vigilant, impartial, and 
compassionate. In ordinary intercourse, 
though extremely dignified, his Lord- 
ship was condescending, encouraging, 
and kind; and, though to the inferior 
clergy there was unquestionably some- 
thing over-awing in his presence, arising 
from their consciousness of his superior 
attainments—his comprehensive intel- 
Tect, and above all, his singular intui- 
tion and penetrating glance, yet it was 
impossible not to admire the courtliness 
of his manners, and the benevolence of 
his sentiments. He was never in the 
habit of speaking in the House of Lords; 
but no one can read his Lordship’s mas- 
terly Life of Pitt, without being con- 
vinced that his principles were firm, 
manly, undeviating, and constitutional. 
His vote was always given in defence of 
the: Protestant Church ; and one of his 
Charges (that of 1803 ; see vol.Lxx111.841) 
is particularly devoted to examining the 
claims of the Papists, and exposing the 
dangers to be apprehended from them. 
It is circulated by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and should 
be read by every statesman inclined to 
listen to what is by a strange misnomer 
termed Emancipation. 
~ In literary composition, his Lordship’s 
style is plain and perspicuous ; his writ- 
ings evince a clear judgment, strong 
sense, and close reasoning, conveyed in 
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the best ‘chosen, and most judiciously 


arranged expressions. In controversy 
he is never dogmatical ; what he asserts 
he proves; and he admirably succeeds 
in that highly difficult -point, the absti- 
nence from all asperity. 

A small portrait of the deceased Pre- 
late was engraved in 1791, in a publica- 
tion called the Senator, from a drawing 
taken from the life, by W: H. Brown, 
esq.; and one of a more handsome size 
was published in Cadell’s British Gals 
lery of Portraits. A beautiful picture, 
in the robes of the Garter, has more 
recently been painted by J. Jackson, 
R. A., and.an engraving from it by H. 
Meyer, forms the frou tispiece to the Lives 
of the Bishops of Winchester, just pub- 
lished by the Rev. Stephen Hyde Cassan, 
and is also prefixed to the present ar- 


ticle. 
en ee 

- Mr. Ursan, Cork, Feb. 25. 
bls triangle on the Irish coins of 

John, Henry III, and the three 
first Edwards, has by some writers been 
taken for the harp. Mr. Pinkerton, 
and some of the most accurate of those 
who have written on this subject, have 
justly rejected this opinion, but they 
have not given us any explanation of 
what it really meant ; I shall therefore 
hazard a conjecture of my own, which 
I think at least as probable as that of 
those who have taken it for a harp. 

It is very common on the coins of 
that period to find the King crowned, 
with the sword or sceptre in his hand. 
I think it therefore probable that they 
may also in many instances have in- 
tended to delineate the canopy of state 
under which he sat, as we find ac- 
tually represented on some of the coins 
of the Conqueror; nor ought the dif- 
ference between the canopy of. the 
Conqueror, and the triangle on the 
Irish and other coins, to aa an ob- 
jection to my conjecture, as the triangle 
may be looked upon as only the top of 
the canopy, similar to those of the 
stalls and seats for dignitaries in many 
of our ancient enthodealin which have 
theix vertices of a triangular form, 
whilst on the Conqueror’s coin we have 
also the sides of the canopy. It may 
be objected, that on some of the coins 
on which triangles occur, the vertex of 
the triangle is under the head, but this 
only occurs on the coins of the Ed- 
wards, whilst on those of John and 
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Henry HI. which were earlier, we 
find the vertex above the head; I think 
it therefore very probable that the 
triangle was at first, as on the Conque- 
ror’s coins, intended for a canopy, but 
that those who struck the Irish coins 
of the Edwards copied the triangle, 
and reversed it, not knowing the ori- 
ginal intent of it. 
Epwarp L. II. and IIT. 

The mode used by Simon and others, 
of distinguishing these coins by the 
dots under the head, has been much, 
and I think deservedly suspected. 
Some of the most intelligent antiquaries 
have rejected this system altogether, 
nor does it seem to have been adopted 
by any but for want of a better. It is 
highly probable that money was coined 
in Ireland by all these three Edwards, 
but the great similarity of their coins 
to one another, affords us scarcely any 
mode of appropriating them; indeed, 
the only points of difference, besides 
the dots abore noticed, are their weights 
and the form of the letter N on the re- 
verse. From the parliamentary rolls 
noticed by Simon, pp. 14, 16, 18, it 
would appear that during the reigns of 
these princes, the English and Irish 
standards were the same, or nearly so; 
if so, the first reduction in weight was 
in 18 Edward III. when the penny 
was reduced from 22} to 20% grains ; 
and by 25 Edward III. it was reduced 
still further, to 18 grains. Here then 
we have some means of distinguishing 
those of Edward III. which were 
minted since the above periods, al- 
though, as many of these coins are 
much worn or clipped, and were ori- 
ginally something lighter or heavier 
than the standard, it will not be very 
easy in many instances to apply this 
rule of discrimination, particularly to 
those which we may suppose to have 
been struck under the 18 Edward II]. 
which are only two grains lighter than 
the old:standard. Most of these coins, 
however, are in good preservation, and 
of better weight than the English coins 
of the same period; nor do we find 
many of them which, — some 
allowance for what they have lost by 
circulation or clipping, did not origi- 
nally weigh 22 grains; but some are 
found, even in the most perfect state, 
to weigh some grains less, and these 
—~ perhaps belong to Edward ITI. 

he letter N in the word Dublinie, 
affords another difference on most of 
those coins, some having the Roman 
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or capital N, and others the old Eng- 
lish n, the latter from their resemblance 
in this particular to some of the Eng- 
lish penuies of Edward HII. Ruding, 
Pi. 3, No. 16, which bears the English 
n in the word London, and from the 
circumstance of the same form of the 
Jetter being also found on his English 
halfpence, would seem to belong to 
Edward III. and the circumstance of 
several of them, although in a perfect 
state of preservation, being found some 
grains lighter than most of these with 
the Rowan N, would seem to favour 
this distinction. I have in my posses- 
sion a penny of this kind, which, al- 
though in a most perfect state, weighs 
only 20 grains, the exact weight of 
18 Edward III. when the penny was 
first reduced from 224 grains; and in 
Mr. Leybourne’s collection is another, 
having on the reverse CIVIFAS 
VATE RFOR, which, although from 
not bearing the letter N it does not 
admit of the application of the above 
rule, yet I think also belongs to Ed- 
ward IIT. as it only weighs 16 grains, 
and I think never exceeded 18. I am 
therefore strongly inclined to suspect 
that those with the Roman N belong 
to Edward J. or II. but most of them 
to the former; and those with the 
English n to Edward IIIf. The dots 
were perhaps mint marks of the dif- 
ferent moneyers whose names on the 
coins were then for the first time dis- 
continued. 
Hewry V. VI. and VII. 

The coins of Henry IV. V. VI. the 
arrangement of which in the English 
series is attended with so much doubt 
and difliculty, seem in the Irish to be 
equally dubious; nor does Mr. Simon, 
who has so ably illustrated the Irish 
coinage, appear to have thrown much 
light on these coins. A close examina- 
tion, however, of the subject will, I 
think, convince us that much stronger 
evidence may be adduced to distinguish 
the Irish coins of the Henries, than 
that by which the English coins of 
the same period are appropriated. It 
will also, I think, appear that Simon 
was completely mistaken as to these 
coins, and with the exception of Nos. 
61, 71, and perhaps 70, all those he 
has assigned to Henry V. and VI. be. 
long in reality to Henry VIJ. To 
begin then with Nos. 56 to 60, which 
Simon has given to Henry V. the first 
peculiarity to be observed on them is 
the want of the double tressure on the 
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obverse; this Simon adopts as a mode 
of distinguishing them from those of 
Henry VI. but so far from having any 
authority for so doing, it will be found 
that the double tressure occurs on all 
the English groats until the side-faced 
ones of Henry VII. and on all the ap- 
Ton Irish ones which bear the 

ing’s head until Henry VIII. which 
must induce us to suspect that these 
coins belong to Henry VII. The next 
peculiarity to be remarked on them, is 
the cross on the reverse, which on all 
of them, except No. 56, appears Four- 
chy, which kind of cross, in the Eng- 
lish series, rarely if ever occurs unul 
Henry VII. by whom, and all his suc- 
cessors, it was adopted as long as the 
cross continued to be used, whilst in 
the Irish series it is never found on the 
coins of Edward 1V.; nor does it ap- 
pear on any of the Henries, except 
those under consideration, until No. 
99, which certainly belongs to Henry 
VII. The next thing to be observed 
is their weight, which is from 26 to 
30 grains, and perfectly agrees with the 
weight of Nos. 97, 98, 99, which be- 
long to Henry VII. whilst the weight 
of Nos. 61 and 71, which were struck 
by Henry VI. weigh 42 and 37 grains, 
and should, if perfect, weigh 45 grains ; 
and it may be here observed, that by 
the Irish parliamentary rolls given in 
Simon’s Appendix, it will be seen that 
there was very little difference between 
the weight of the English and Irish 
money, until 13 Edward IV. which 
would render it almost certain that 
these coins could not have been struck 
before Henry VII. No Irish Act is 
indeed to be found relative to any 
coinage during the few months of 
Henry VI.’s restoration ; but even ad- 
mitting that during that time money 
was struck by him in Ireland, it is ex- 
tremely improbable that these coins 
should be part of it, from the cross 
fourchy, and the want of the double 
tressure, in which they differ from all 
the numerous coins of Edward IV. 
many of which, from their weights, 
must have been struck after the resto- 
ration of Henry VI. Another pecu- 
liarity to be noticed, is the king’s title, 
which on these coins is simply REX 
AGLIEl and on Nos. 97, 98, 99, 
REIX {AGLI .Z. FR. whilst on the 
coins of Edward I. II. and III. on 
No. 70, which perhaps may belong to 
Henry VI. and on most of the coins of 
Edward IV. the king’s title Dns hyB 
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or hyBEiR is added. One more ob- 


servation remains to be made; from 
the Act of Parliament, 38 Henry VI. 
relative to the coinage of Nos. 61 and 
71, it would seem that a separate 
coinage for Ireland was then, for the 
first time, adopted. The meaning of 
the Act is certainly rather ambiguous, 
and probably did not mean that no 
coins had been for a long time struck 
in Ireland, but only that a type and 
standard different from the English 
should be then for the first time used ; 
in either case, these coins could not 
have been struck before that time, 
which was the year before the acces- 
sion of Edward I[V.; and on the Irish 
coins of the last-named prince, the 
English type of the head on one side, 
and cross on the other,*does not occur 
until his 10th year, when the weight 
of his Irish groat was 43% grains, and 
it is extremely improbable that Henry 
VI. who was restored that very year, 
should have immediately reduced the 
standard to 30 grains. Indeed from 
all that has been above remarked, I 
think we can hardly come to any other 
conclusion than that these coins be- 
long to Henry VII. Let us now ex- 
amine Nos. 62 to 68, which Simon has 
assigned to Henry VI. The first pe- 
culiarity to be noticed is the letter h, 
which seems evidently to have been 
used to distinguish them from Nos, 88 
and 95 of Edward IV. on which the 
king’s name or initial does not occur ; 
and from Simon’s own notice of a lost 
Act of Parliament, mentioned by Ware, 
it would appear that these coins of Ed- 
ward IV. with the three crowns, were 
first struck in 1478. They also, it may 
be remarked, resemble the groat of Ri- 
chard III. No. 96, and agree with the 
coins of Richard III. and Henry VII. 
in weight, so that I think we may as- 
sign them also to Henry VII. ion 
61 and 71 being well ascertained to 
belong to Henry VI. the only coins of 
the Henries which remain to be no- 
ticed, are Nos. 6g and 70. As to the 
former, the resemblance of its obverse 
to that of No. 97 of Henry VII. the 
form of the crown being almost the 
only difference, and the cross fourchy 
on the reverse, make it highly probable 
it belongs to Henry VII. No.70, from 
the words Dns hyB, and the annulets 
on the obverse, and the plain cross on 
the reverse, may perhaps have been 
struck by Henry VI. during his. resto- 
ration in 1470; but I am rather more 
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inclined to attribute it also to Henry 

VII. In my next letter I shall con- 

clude these observations on [rish coins. 
Yours, &c. Joun Linpsay. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 10. 

S a meutber of the book-club in 

our village, I wish to receive your 
kind council as to what step can be 
taken to relieve myself and retired fa- 
inily from the intricacy by which | seem 
to be surrounded. A few years since, 
when my sons passed their leisure 
evenings at home, and my wife and 
daughters were rendered most happy, 
to participate in reading and convers- 
ing with me on subjects of mental in- 
quiry and improvement, and when 
these times were seldom interrupted 
by visitors from the market town, 
which is nearly ten miles distant from 
our retreat, the Vicar and two other 
intimate friends proposed to form a 
reading society, and as he would al- 
ways superintend it, there could be no 
question as to the propriety of the 
books to be circulated. During the 
three first years, 1 enjoyed great satis- 
faction in seeing such books upon the 
table as tended to improve the taste of 
myself and my family in the sciences, 
in morals, voyages, history, and phi- 
losophy ; when our neighbours met, 
our conversation was greatly improved 
and facilitated by adverting to their 
contents, and frequently erroneous ideas 
were rectified, vacant ones were filled 
up, and the pursuits of the morning 
studies were happily illustrated, and 1 
may say expanded, by the agreeable 
communications of the evenings— but 
our excellent Vicar died, and the so- 
ciety was for some time at a stand. 
Scarcely a year elapsed without any 
prospect of its renewal, until the ladies 
of the village falling into ennui at the 
void, proposed that a young gentleman, 
who was then at the close of his clerk- 
ship to a most worthy Solicitor, whom 
they all visited, should revive the so- 
ciety, and become its treasurer. A 
new scene of affairs immediately were 
commenced — we were all called upon 
for a double subscription, although 
there had remained a balance on the 
former account, and many of the books 
were yet unsold. This young gentle- 
man was an universal favourite, and 
became still more popular by introduc- 
ing what he called “a more liberal 
circulation” in quantity and quality’: 
but as the doctrine of libel has of late 
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been greatly extended, I shall avoid 
the names of any authors in the follow- 
ing observations. 

Six months had passed since this 
improvement, as it was generally deem- 
ed, had pervaded our village, when I 
discovered a considerable alteration in 
our manners, pursuits, and dress— the 
customary hours for meals were post- 
poned toa later time—the comfortable 
furniture was made to give place, by 
degrees, to elegant, but cold decora- 
tions—the elder ladies wore fewer pet- 
ticoats to keep them warm, and their 
daughters wore none at all—the young 
men cast off their respectability, and 
became avowed dandies! They all 


-imitated new characters. Some were 


sighing by the side of a rivulet, till the 
only comfort they brought home to 
their parents was to be their nurse in 
either a sore throat or a rapid decline, 
or the more modern cause of compas- 
sion, an inflammation on the chest. 
Some wore a little hat on one side, and 
sported a habit, and slashed a riding 
whip, without even a poney in the 
stable to ride upon.’ These Lady 
Emilys and Lady Janes sighed, or 
fancied they sighed for, and had they 
known how to set about it, would have 
gladly assailed an M.P. or a Viscount, 
with as much assurance as they used 
to glance at the village Doctor, or the 
Vicar’s pupils. The evenings, so de- 
lightful to myself and my poor wife, 
heaven bless her! were no more—all 
philosophical conversation was totally 
abolished; I have not been indulged 
with a question on any science or his- 
tory for some months past. My sons 
find excuses to fly up to town by steam 
—travel two nights to see and hear 
great singers arrived from Florence— 
to dine with our Member at a club- 
house—and without a pound in their 
pocket, to my aE ang enter their 
names for betting at Tattersal’s, on 
horses, for the next races of the county. 
The eagerness for their return home, 
and rapid description of things quite 
new to me, as they are to their sisters 
—their florid discussions of the point 
how far a man ought to avoid noticing 
an insult before some kind friend ac- 
quaints him of it—how contemptible 
it is in all cases to make any apology, 
and to forgive, before he receives the 
fatal shot; and a variety of other most 
important subjects which now engross 
their whole attention, are the causes 
for my being constantly left in total 
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The inscriptions are understood to 
come from the elegant pen of the 
learned President of Magdalen College, 
Dr. Routh, to whom we have formerly 
attributed the epitaph on Dr. Tate. 

These tablets are both of white 
marble, and are executed in a manner 
which shows that they proceed from 
no ordinary hands. (Pl: II. and III.) 

We are informed that the tablet to 
Dr. Shaw was executed by Mr. Mar- 
shall of Westminster; that to Dr. Love- 
day by Mr. Bossom of Oxford, who 
has given other successful specimens 
of his art at New College. 

Epiror. 


Mr, Ursan, Feb. 10. 
T appears from proceedings in the 
Courtsof Law, that James Montrose 
Graham, clainis to be heir, through a 
female branch; of Thomas Lord Crom- 
well, who was attainted and beheaded 
in the 32d of Hen. VIII. That King, 
by a’charter in the 29th year of his 
reign, gfanted to Lord Cromwell im- 
mense property in lands and heredita- 
ments, which had belonged to the sup- 
ressed monasteries; some situate in 
Weshisiasser, some at Brentford and 
other parts of Middlesex, and a great 
deal ‘in other counties. These were of 
course all forfeited by his attainder. 
It is alleged, however, by the claimant, 
that the whole or great part of these 
possessions were restored to the unfor- 
tunaté Lord’s son, as also the title; 
that.the property descended to William 
Lord Cromwell, the grandson of Tho- 
mas; that he left issue two infant sons, 
named Robert and William, the latter 
of whom was born in 1687, and a 
daughter; that the sons were taken 
under the care of their uncles, Gideon 
Saunders and John Saunders, who had 
married two sisters of William Lord 
Cromwell ; that these two sons were 
sent, when young, to the West Indies, 
viz. about the beginning of the last 
century, where Robert, the elder, was 
supposed to have died unmarried ; that 
the uncles received the rents of the 
estates to their own use; and that great 
-’ of the property is now possessed 
y their descendants; that William 
Cromwell, after several years absence, 
returned from abroad, and married 
Abigail Blaby, and was in possession 
of that part of the property situate in 
Abingdon-street, Vine-street, and other 
parts of Westminster, at Brentford, 
Gur. Mac. March, 1828. 
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Isleworth, &c.; that he had a house 
in Bread-street, London, and one at 
Brentford, called Boston-house; that 
other part of the property; after the 
death of the Saunderses, got into, and 
remained in the possession of different 
persous who were strangers in blood ; 
that William Cromwell died about 80 
years ago, leaving a daughter and only 
child, named Anne, who in 1743 mar- 
ried William Graham, the claimant’s 
father, and died in 1761; and that for 
want of sufficient information, proper 
exertion, or the means of proseeuting 
their rights, the claimant’s parents 
took no effectual step for. the recovery 
of the property. Such is the account 
aps by the claimant, who seems to 

e aged about 75 years. How far he 
can support any part of it ] know not; 
but this much is certain, that he has 
for many years been proclaiming him- 
self the heir to this vast property, and 
that about 14 years ago he prevailed 
on the occupiers of several of the 
houses in Millbank-street and  Vine- 
street, Westminster, who had never 
paid any rent, to attorn to him, under 
the idea of his being the rightful heir 
and owner; and he or:his creditors 
has or have ever since- received the 
rents of these houses, except some that 
have fallen down. from-deecay. One 
or two of the tenants wanted ‘to retract, 
and refused paying any rent; upon 
which Mr. Graham brought an action 
in the Court of Common Pleas, and got 
a verdict, upon the strength of the at- 
tornment, the present Lord Chancel- 
lor, then Mr. Serjeant Copley, having 
been his Counsel. For the recovery of 
a Bill of Costs due from Mr. Graham to 
his attorney, for various business trans- 
acted for him, in endeavouring to esta- 
blish his claim, an action was brought 
by the attorney’s executors, and tried 
in the King’s Bench last Michaelmas 
Term, when a verdict ‘was given for 
the demand. 

It seems strange that this case should 
not have obtained more publicity than 
it has; and is it not a wonder that the 
Crown has not made a claim to the 
property? 

Since writing the foregoing, I hap- 
pened to look into Thomas More's Life 
of his great-grandfather Sir Thomas 
More, printed in 1726, but written be- 
fore 1625, as the author died in that 
year; and there I find the following 


passage, page 199: 
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‘¢ And also we may see the issue of both 
these Counsellors (meaning Sir T. More 
and Thomas Cromwell), the one having 
gotten great fame for his just deserts, the 
other having purchased eternal infamy ; yea 
the overthrow of himself and his family. 
For though he attained to be Lord Crom- 
well, yea afterwards Earl of Essex, yet his 
honour and life was soon taken away from 
him most justly: and now there is scarce 
any of his posterity left; his lands are all 
sold, yea such was his grandchild’s misery, 
that he complained very lamentably to some 
gentlemen ches he had not bread to put 
into his mouth.” 

This !atter part does not well accord 
‘vith Mr. Graham’s pretensions, for if 
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the estates were sold, there can be 
nohe now recoverable. Besides, if 
there was a grandson of Thomas Lord 
Cromwell living before 1625, it is not 
likely that he should have had a child 
born to him in 1687. Indeed, it should 
seem, from the author’s speaking in 
the past tense of the grandchild, that 
he was then dead. 

I ain no genealogist, but I should 
think there must be an authentic pedt- 
gree in existence of the family of a 
Cromwell; and perhaps what I have 
said, may attract the attention of those 
who are better informed than 

An OccasionaL CoRRESPONDENT. 


Be 


Mr. Urzan, 

Ta family of Tipping, of Tipping 

Hall, co. Lancaster, of which a 
branch was transplanted into Oxford- 
shire in the 16th century, having been 
since so divided that there seems to be 
great difficulty in tracing its represen- 
tatives, I shall esteem it a favour if 
any of your genealogical Correspondents 
will take the trouble of affording such 
particulars respecting the persons men- 


tioned in the annexed pedigree, at may 
enable me to connect the names therein 
contained (upon some good and suff- 
cient authority), with the additional 
catalogue which has been extracted 
from parochial registers and other au- 
thentic documents, but between the 
dates of which, and those annexed to 
the pedigree taken from the Harleian 
Collections, there ‘is a considerable 
hiatus. 


Pedigree of Tirpinc, from Harl. MSS. 1110, in Mus. Brit. 
William Tipping, of Tipping=-...... dau. of Sir Wm. Reade, knt. [by his 2d wife Anne, 
| 


Hall, co. Laue. 





dau. of Wm. Warham, or Warnham.] 


Wm. Tipping, esq. of Merton,=-Agnes, dau. of Thos. Burt, sister and heiress of Wm. 
| 


co. Oxon. 
J 





a 


John. 


and heir, of Draycot, co. Oxon. ob. 1601 (43 Eliz. 


Burt, of Shobingdon, co. Bucks. 


(No. 1.) Thomas Tipping, esq. 2d and surviving i) | of Chie da. of John Laton, 
) 


of Chilton, co. Berks, esq. 





dau 


born 1564, m. 1585. 


ping. 


co. Oxon, esq. 


of Wallingford. 


(No. 2.) George==Dorothy, . of Bartholo-==Martha,da.of Robt. Elizabeth, ma. 
ipping, of Whit- | John Burlace, esq. mew Tip- | Doyley, ofMerton, to Ric. Hyde, 
field, co. Oxon. 





rc 
Thomas, zt. 5 weeks, 1589, 
ult. Octob. 


Baptisms from Worminghall Register, 
co. Bucks. 

Alice Tipping, 2 Nov. 1539; Isabella, 
25 Dec. 1542; Thomas, 80 Dec. 1544; 
William, 4 Feb. 1548; Margaret, 20 Dec. 
1552; Mary, 10 Oct. 1554; Joane, 10 
Nov. 1554; Mary, 6 April, 1555; Anne, 
5 July, 1556; Agatha, 31 Jan. 1556. 

William, 24 Feb. 1587; John, 4 Jan. 
1589; Alice, 9 Oct. 1594; Thomas, 24 
Dec. 1595; George, 10 Nov. 1598; Ed- 
mund, 9 Nov. 1600; Elizabeth, 6 Feb. 1602 
—sons and daughters of John Tipping. 

Cecilia, 25 Aug. 1597; Leonard, 5 Aug. 
1599; William, 9 Aug. 1601; Bartholo- 
mew, 18 Sept. 1603; Edmund, 15 Sept. 
1605; Elizabeth, 8 Sept. 1607; John, 9 
Sept. 1610; Thomas, 18 July, 16183—sons 





Themes, son 
and heir. 


T 
Bartholomew. Anne, 3 weeks old 


81 Oct. 1589. 


and daughters of Thomas Tipping, jun. and 
the three last said to be by Elizaleth his wife. 

Frizesa, 15 Oct. 1607 ; daughter of Bar- 
tholomew Tipping aud Elizabeth his wife. 

Joana, 2 Jan. 1630; Richard *, 8 Oct. 
1635 ; William, 17 June, 1638; Katharine, 
9 April, 1640; Abigail, 17 March, 1641; 
Thomast, 15 Dec. 1644; Edward, 10 Dec. 
1646—sons and daughters of Richard Tip- 
ping, and Abigail his wife. 

John, 15 Dec. 1630; son of ‘Humphrey 
Tipping and Helen his wife. 

John, 1 Sept. 1639; son of Thomas Tip- 
ping and Agnes his wife. 





* Probably the same Richard who married 
Abigail Hawkes, 8 Oct. 1657. 

t+ Thomas, may be the same who married 
Mary Major, 22 Jan. 1667; but query? 
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Mary Tipping, 18. June, 1648; William, 
22 Sept. 1652; Thomas, 2 Oct. 1656— 
children of William Tipping. 

Elizabeth, 12 April, 1660; Mary, 11 
Oct. 1663 ; Catharine, 26 Feb. 1664 ; Anne, 
24 Sept. 1668—children of John Tipping. 

Elizabeth, 20 March, 1666; Richard, 18 
Sept. 1670; William, 25 Oct. 1674—chil- 
dren of Thomas and Mary Tipping. 

Thomas, t8 March, 1669; John, 1 Sept. 
1678—sons of Thomas and Anne Tipping. 

Richard, 21 Jan. 1671, son of Leonard 
Tipping. 

Bartholomew, 12 Dec. 1674, son of Wil- 
liam and Anne Tipping. 

George, 14 Nov. 1685, son of George 
‘Tipping. 

Marriages. 

Bartholomew Tipping, and Eliz. Gybbs, 
16 Oct. 1606. 

Thomas Tipping and Joane Boorne, 15 
April, 1634. 

Thomas Tipping and Anne Rogers, 19 
May, 1669. 

William Tipping and Anue Roberts, 19 
Feb. 1671. 

Thomas Tipping, who flourished in 1558, 
1561, 1577, 1596, is supposed to be No. 1 
in the tabular pedigree. 

Sir Geo. Tipping, 1606, 1607, is sup- 
posed to he Nu. 2 in the same. 

Samuel Tipping, 1632. Qu. if son of 
Sir George ? 

Rev. Tipping, Vicar of Shabington, 
eo. Bucks, 1640. 

Rev. John Tipping, B.D. of Lincoln Coll. 
Oxon. ob. 1728. 

Rev. George Tipping, 1728, ob. 1737; 
sometime of Balliol Coll. A.M. 1720. 

Bartholomew Tipping, esq. of Wolley, 
co. Berks, viv. 1768 ; and qu. 1798? 

Prudence Tipping, widow. Qu. if relict 
of Rev. John Tipping, B.D. and mother of 
George, who died in 1737? 

Dame Anne Tipping, widow, 1724. 

Sir Thos. Tipping, bart. ob. circ. 1724, s.p. 

Dame Mary Tipping, his wife, daughter 
of Sir J. Lear, bart. of Lyndridge, co, Devon. 
Qy. was she subsequently married, and when 
and where did she die? 


Yours, &c. 





L. W. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 27. 

AVING observed in some of your 

late Numbers a discussion be- 
tween two of your Correspondents on 
the propriety of marrying the sister of 
a deceased wife, I beg, through the 
medium of your pages, to offer to their 
notice a little tract on this subject, en- 
titled, ‘* the legal degrees of Marriage 
stated and considered,” by John Al- 
leyne, esq. of which a third edition 
was published in 1810. In this work 
the author attempis to prove the lega- 
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lity as well as the propriety of such a 
marriage. 1 shall not trouble you with 
his arguments on its legality, nor with 
his observations on its propriety, con- 
sidered in relation to its moral effects 
upon society: but as his scriptural 
view of the subject. appears to me 
wholly new, I shall subjoin a short 
statement of it. 

I take it to be clear that the reason 
for which marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister is prohibited by the Church, 
and considered by many persons to be 
improper, is grounded on the eighteenth 
chapter of Leviticus, in which con- 
nexion with a brother's wife being ex- 
pressly forbidden, that with a wife's 
sister must also be considered as for- 
bidden by analogy. Our author, how- 
ever, assumes that no species of mar- 
riage is prohibited by that chapter, and 
that the denunciations in it apply not 
to marriage, but merely to adultery. 
Paradoxical as this view may appear to 
many (and I must confess 1 was my- 
selfattirst startled with it), some strong 
arguments are, I think, adduced in 
support of it. It is evident, on refer- 
ring wo the chapter, that the whole 
question depends on the meaning of 
the expression, somewhat indelicate 
indeed, of ** Thou shalt not uncover 
the nakedness.” This term, Mr. Al- 
leyne observes, is never used through- 
out Scripture to signify marriage, but 
the contrary expression is always used 
in the case of marriage ; viz. spreading 
a skirt over a woman, and covering the 
nakedness ; and he refers toa pamphlet 
entitled, ** The case of Marriages he- 
tween near kindred particularly consi- — 
dered,” by J. Fry, published in 1773*, 
as elucidating this by many instances 
in Scripture, and citations from Dr. 
Hammond, Mr. Poole, and other learn- 
edcommentators. Indeed, several times 
in the very same chapter, as well as in 
the twentieth, these words. are ob- 
viously used to signify mere sexual in- 
tercourse (see more particularly chap. 
XViii. v. 19; chap. xx. v. 1b, 18, aud 
20). This construction of the eigh- 
teenth chapter of Leviticus is adopted 
by several persons (some of them di- 
vines) whose letters on the subject are 
published in an appendix to the work. 
Among these is one from the celebrated 
Sir William Jones, written in answer 
to an application to him by the author. 





* This pamphlet is now scarce, and J 
have not been able to obtain it. 
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Sir William states, that he had, in 
consequence of the application, read 
over the eighteenth chapter in Hebrew, 
with a view to discover the true mean- 
ing of the words in question, and that 
he had examined all the passages that 
he could find in the historieal and pro- 
phetical parts of Scripture, in which 
the same expfession occurs. He thinks 
it surprising that the chapter should 
ever have been taken for the law of 
marriage, since it is apparent that all 
the laws contained in it relate only to 
the impure lusts and obscene rites of 
the Egyptians and Canaanites, which 
special application of the chapter is 
evident from its whole tenor (more 
particularly from the verses 3 and 24): 
that we learn from history that the 
most shocking and disgusting cere- 
monies were actually practised in Egypt 
and Syria, and he therefore cannot 
help believing that the whole chapter 
contains the ae against all obscenity 
whatever, but especially against the 
unnatural prostitutions committed by 
the idolaters of Canaan and Egypt. 
This, then, is the view taken of the 
subject by Mr. Alleyne, in which, 
after attentively reading the eighteenth 
and: twentieth chapters of Leviticus, I 
cannot help concurring. Should any 
of your readers think this view incor- 
rect, they will perhaps favour us with 
their reasons, and point out to us some 
grounds for construing certain words 
to indicate marriage, which abstract- 
edly have no such meaning, and which 
are not used in that sense in any other 
rt of Scripture. 
" Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, March 6. 

. year proves the increasing 

importance of our possessions in 
Australasia, connected as the subject 
is with the superabundant population 
of this empire. Mr. Cunningham's 
publication has some very good obser- 
vations, not ouly on the importance of 
our settlements in New Holland, but 
on the subject of emigration, and the 
preference that ought to he given, even 
1h point of economy, to New Holland 
over America. Though the passage 
by sea to the former much exceeds that 
to the latter, the expence of the inland 
journey, and the’ clearing the land, 
more than make upthe difference. It 
appears at least doubtfal, whether the 
ghee of emigration now proposed at 
the public expence, will at all answer 


JURISCONSULTUS. 
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the end proposed ; the honest and in- 
dustrious will be sent abroad, for few 
others will go. The better plan would 
be to send the dishonest away, which 
would make room for the industrious 
now out of work. And I much doubt 
whether the confinement of. prisoners 
in the county prisons, and the hulks, 
does not cost the public more than the 
expence of sending them abroad, joined 
to the losses occasioned by their re- 
peated depredations. 

Enppty the hulks, and employ honest 
labourers in the Dock-yards, as our 
patriotic Lord High Admiral, it is 
said, proposes. Empty also the pri- 
sons, and let the counties contribute 
something on account of the relief they 
will experience from the maintenance 
of the prisoners. Consider how much is 
thecost ofa year or two of imprisonment, 

As there is so great a-demand for 
servants in New Holland (according 
to Mr. Cunningham, 1600 being ap- 
plied for on the arrival of the present 
Governor, who in consequence broke 
up the Government gangs), why not 
sell (if the term may be allowed), as 
was done formerly, to pay the passage 
of the convicts to America, the felons 
for the term of their transportation. 
This I think would not please the con- 
victs, and be better than preventing 
any who have ever been convicts from 
having land in eligible situations, as 
has been suggested, though I hope 
there is no foundation for the report, 
as thereby the separation between the 
free and convict population would be 
made greater, the consequence of which 
might be, in no very distant time, an- 
other servile war. 

If these observations have any value, 
may they meet the eye of the Secretary 
of State and Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. I repeat again, send abroad the 
dishonest and abandoned, and not 
honest, industrious people. Another 
idea is suggested by reading Cunning- 
ham, that our invalids, Seatiaadianly 
from ihe East Indies, might recover 
their health; even the consumptive, 
by residing in those genial climates. 
A society to give advice and assistance, 
established with the sanction, or co- 
operating with Government, might he 
of use in encouraging emigration to 
New Holland. Australasia will be- 
come speedily of great consequence to 
this country; nothing cam check its 
flourishing but unnecessary fetters on 
the liberty of the subject. AwnrTipops. 
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Mr. Ursan, Bristol, Jan. 17. 
ULL seven and forty years ago, 
when a school-boy, I first read 
the painful narrative of the death of 
the illustrious Captain James Cook ; 
and to the present hour I perfectly re- 
collect the impression which it made 
upon my childish feelings. The first 
large work I ever read, was the 4to. 
edition of his Voyages; these, in con- 
nexion, have furnished one of the 
strongest recollections of my youth; 
and from that period to the present, 
every thing connected with the name 
of Cook has retained a more than ordi- 

narily powerful interest in my mind. 

1 have therefore, for many years, ex- 
perienced much both of surprise and 
regret, that no appropriate memorial 
has been raised by the greatest naval 
power that ever existed on the face of 
the earth, to hand down to remote pos- 
terity the hard-earned fame of one of 
the most distinguished circumnaviga- 
tors that this or any other age has pro- 
duced. However gratifying to men of 
taste and liberality, and honourable to 
the character of the individual, it is 
in a national point of view humiliating 
enough, that after the lapse of nearly 
half a century, what ought to have 
been done long ago by the country at 
large, has been accomplished by a pa- 
triotic and public spirited man, un- 
aided and alone*. After what has 
been stated, I would hope that I shall 
not be aceused of endecthding the 
munificent act of Robert Campion, 
esq. of Whitby, if I venture, with 
great submission, to suggest it, as‘my 
humble opinion, that there is still “a 
more excellent way” of doing some- 
thing like justice to the memory of the 
illustrious James Cook; and am per- 
suaded, that when I have explained 
myself, most, if not all of your readers 
will be of my mind. I would then, 
respectfully propose the erection and 
endowment of an Hospital at Whitby, 
or wherever else might be thought 
most eligible, on as large a scale as 
practicable (that is, for the accommo- 
dation of twelve individuals at least), 
for aged, infirm, and decayed master- 
mariners, natives of Whitby, or of the 
county of York, with an adequate pro- 
vision for rendering the inmates easy 
and comfortable in the evening of their 
days. As a local site, Whitby might 
be preferable to most other places, not 





* See our Mag. for December last, p. 500. 
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only as the native home, but as close 
to that. boisterous element -on -which 
the objects of such an institution had 
braved the greatest dangers, and toiled 
the best part of their lives. 

I may be sanguine, Sir, but never- 
theless, cannot help thinking that this 
hint, when once made public, will be 
taken up as it deserves. 

Yours, &c. A YORKSHIREMAN. 


oo 
Mr. Ursan, West Square, Feb. 12. 
T is (I believe) pretty generally sup- 
posed that Paternoster Row derived 

its name from the Pater-nosters*, 
usually sold there in days of yore: and 
that might reasonably be admitted as 
a very probable etymology, if no other 
could be adduced, with stronger marks 
of verisimilitude.— But, without the 
aid of the Paternosters, we find the 
origin of the name in the Romish pro- 
cessions on Corpus Christi day, or Holy 
Thursday, which may be thus traced. 

Let us suppose the processioners 
mustered and marshaled in processional 
array, at the upper end of Paternoster 
Row, nextto Cheapside. Thence they 
commence their march Westward, and 
begin to chant the ‘* Pater noséer ;” 
which chanting is continued through 
the whole length of the street, thence 
called Paternoster Row. On their ar- 
rival at the bottom of that street, they 
enter what is now called Ave-Maria- 
Lane, at the same time beginning to 
chant the Salutation of the Virgin, 
** Ave, Maria!” whichcontinues, until, 
reaching Lucdgate-Hill, and crossing 
over to Creed-Lane, they there com- 
mence the chant of the ‘ Credo,’ 
which continues until they reach the 
spot now called Amen Corner, where 
they sing the concluding ‘‘ Amen.” 

Here, Mr. Urban, I take my leave 
of the pious vocalists, and will only add 
Siquid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti; si non, his ulere mecum. 

Yours, &c. Joun Carer. 


Mr. Ursan, March 14. 
R. LEMPRIERE, giving an ac- 
count of Achilles, in his excel- 

lent Classical Dictionary, says, ‘* Dur- 
ing his infancy Thetis plunged him 
into the Styx, and made every part in- 


* «Chaplets of beads, of amber, or 
coral, or glass, or crystal, or gold, or 
silver. The nuns, sometimes hung them 
from their necks.” Fosbroke’s Hncyelo. 
pedia of Antiquities. 
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vulnerable, except the heel by which 
she held him.” But Homer, who. is 
by far the most ancient author that 
mentions this illustrious Greek, al- 
though he exercised his sublime ge- 
nius to render his favourite hero im- 
mortal, did not characterize him as 
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having been wholly invulnerable in 
every part except his heel; on the 
contrary, we learn from the subse- 
quent quotation (II. b. xxi. 161), that 
he was actually wounded in the right 
arm by Asteropzus. 


‘Os gar’ axednoas’ 6 & aveoyero dios ’Aythrevs, 
TyAtada pereny* 6 8 dpapry dovpac apgus, 
‘Hows ’Aareporatos, éree mepidetios qe. 

Kae p’ érepw prey Sovpe caxos Bader, ovde dia mp0 
"Pnée caxos* xpvoos yap épvkaxe, Swpa Beno. 

To 8 érepy puv mnyvy éxcypaBdyny Bare xerpos 
Acktrepns, ovro & aina Kedaureges* fy 8 brep avrov 
Tam éveornpexro, AtAatopevn xpoos aoat. 


Adams, in his Treatise on Ancient 
and Modern Geography, after ascrib- 
ing to Achilles the same singular cha- 
racteristic that Dr. Lempriere has given 
him, adds, ‘* This circumstance is no 
where mentioned by Homer, and ap- 
pears to have beeu invented posterior 
to him.” The name of the inventor 
of this fabulous account has not to my 
knowledge been handed down to mo- 
dern days ; but whoever was its author, 
it is clear from the preceding citation, 
that he assumed the liberty of promul- 
gating his invention without previously 
consulting his master. The fable, how- 
ever, can substantiate its claim to a 
very considerable antiquity ; it appears 
to have gained credence, at least we 
find it adopted without scruple by au- 
thors who flourished neatly 2000 years 
ago. Thus Virgil says, Aineid vi. 56: 
‘*Pheebe, graves Troje semper miserate la- 

bores, 
Dardana qui Paradis direxti tela manusque 
Corpus in acide.” 

According to approved commenta- 
tors, AEneas in this prayer to Apollo 
mentions his having directed the ar- 
row to wound Achilles in the only 
part which was vulnerable, namely, 
the heel. 

Ovid also evidently alludes to the 
same circumstance in his Met. lib. 12, 
604; he says, 

‘¢ Dixit, ostendens sternentem Troia ferro 
Corpora Peliden, arcus advertit in illum, 
Certaque lethiferaque direxit spicula dextra.” 

Probably Fenelon, the celebrated 
author of “Les Aventures de Télé- 
maque,” an admirable imitation of the 
#neid, was not aware that this legen- 
dary account of Achilles had been di- 
rectly contradicted by Homer; as he 
makes the sage, in giving his grandson 


a description of the heroes who were 

ossessing their allotted portions in the 
Elysian fields, say, ‘Tu vois aussi 
Achille appuyé sur sa Jance 4 cause de 
cette blessure qu'il recut au éalon, de 
la main du lache Paris, et qui finit sa 
vie.” And at the end of the book we 
are told, that ‘‘ II avoit été plongé trois 
fois par sa mére dans ]’eau du Styx qui 
l'avoit fait invulnerable excepte au ¢alon 
par ov elle le tenoit.” 

That Homer’s confutation of this 
generally received fabulous charac- 
teristic of Achilles had entirely escaped 
Dr. Lempriere’s notice, may be fairly 
inferred from the circumstance of his 
informing us that Asteropzeus assisted 
Priam in the Trojan war, and after a 
brave resistance was killed by Achilles, 
and not at the same time apprising us 
that Achilles was wounded in the 
conflict. Hence I think it is clearly 
proved that Homer’s construction of 
the fable is not commonly known; and 
should you, Mr. Urban, be of this opi- 
nion, you will give it a greater cur- 
reucy by inserting this article in your 
valuable and entertaining Magazine. 

Yours, &c. JamMzes JERWOOD. 


—&- 

Extract from a Letter of a Midship- 
man on board his Majesty's Ship 
Ranger, on the South American 
Station, dated Valparaiso, 15th Oct. 
1827. 

T last we have arrived at our in- 
tended port, after a long and bad 
passage of 60 days, from Rio, and as 
there is a ship here about to sail ina 
day or two for the other side of the 

Horn, I write a few lines to let you 

know of our safe arrival, and to give 

you an account of our passage. 
We sailed from Rio on the 5th of 
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August; for the first week we had a 
fair wind which lasted until we got 
abreast ‘of the river Plata, when it 
came on to blow a strong pamparo, 
which continued: for three days; we 
then had a slant wind, and endea- 
voured to go inside the Falkland I[s- 
lands, but unfortunately the wind be- 
came foul, which obliged us to run 
outside. On the 24th it came on to 
blow a strong gale from the S. W. 
which lasted seven days, and sent us a 
Jong way to the eastward, during which 
time we had nothing but snow and 
hail. At day-light’ on the morning 
watch we were surprised to find our- 
selves surrounded with several ice 
bergs, which were much larger than 
the ship. In the afternoon it cleared 
up a littl, when we saw three large 
islands of ice, the length of one of 
which, according to our calculation, 
was at least six miles long, and of a 
tremendous height; we were at this, 
time about seven miles distant; the 
other two were something smaller. 
This was a beautiful sight. I will 
give you the latitude and longitude, 
that you may refer to the chart, lat. 
57, 40, S. and long. 57, 46, W. It 
was very cold, the thermometer was 
25 on deck ; all the ropes were covered 
with ice, and some of them were as 
thick as my body. Both the Menar 
and Doris, which came round a short 
time before us, were cutting the ice. 
The Menar left Rio three weeks be- 
fore us, and had a passage of 70 days. 
After we got clear of the ice, we en- 
countered two heavy gales; we were 
under a close reef main top-sail, and 
two main try-sails for eight days; it 
was as much sail as the ship could 
stagger under, going five knots. 


Seen aa 
Memoir oF Sotomon Dayrovttes, 
Esq. F.R.S. 

In reply to the queries of an Old 
Subscriber in p. 2, the following Me- 
moir has been compiled from the several 
communications of VERO NIL VERIUS, 
W.M.N. and W.B.; to which some 
of our early volumes have furnished 
dates, and Mr. Upcotrt, of the Lon- 
don Institution, has lastly contributed 
some important information. } 

‘otomon Dayrottes, Esq. F.R.S. 

was probably descended from a 
Dutch family, and was nephew to 
James Dayrolles, esq. who was Resi- 
dent with the Republic of Geneva in 
1717, and, having received the same 


Icebergs near Cape Horn.—S. Dayrolles, Esq. 





diplomatic appointment at the Hague, 
Sept. 9 that year*, continued in it to 
his death, Jan. 2, 1739. 

From Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir Robert 
Walpole, we find that Solomon,com- 
menced his diplomatic career under 
James the first Earl of Waldegrave, 
K. G. when that nobleman was Am- 
bassador at the Court of Vienna. Lord 
Chesterfield announces in a leitert to 
his uncle, written in 1730, his wish 
to have preferred him to the post of 
Secretary to the Earl of Waldegrave, 
wwhen removed from Vienna to Ver- 
sailles; but that the Duke of New- 
castle had obtained the appointment 
for his relation Mr. Pelham, ancestor 
to the Earls of Chichester. Mr. Day- 
rolles was not only much connected 
with the Earl of Chesterfield, but he 
was also somewhat familiarized with 
his Majesty George the Second; to 
whom he was sworn a Gentleman of 
the Privy-chamber, Feb. 27, 1740, in 
the room of Sir Philip Parker Long, 
deceased ; and, on the accession of 
George the Third, appointed, Feb. 25, 
1761. Ou the 12th of April, 1744, 
on the death of Charles Lee, esq. he 
was also sworn (as again in 1761) to 
the petty sinecure oflice of Master of 
the sa Aa a place subsequently swept 
away by the besom of Mr. Burke; and 
on the 2d Sept. 1745, he was nomi- 
nated Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod. In 1745, being then Secretary 
to Lord Chesterfield in Holland, Mr. 
Dayrolies was nominated to be Secre- 
tary to his Lordship as Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland; in May 1747 he was pro- 
moted to be his Majesty’s Resident in 
the United Provinces, and in Nov.1751, 
Resident at Brusselst, where he con- 
tinued until Aug. 1757. 

On the 4th of July, 1751, he married 
Christabelia, daughter of Col. Peter- 
son of Ireland, a lady of accomplished 
mannersand dignified appearance, well- 
known in the fashionable circles of 
London, and still more admired at the 
Court of Brussels, at that time the re- 
sidence of Prince Charles of Lorraine. 
By this lady, who survived her hus- 
band until August 3, 1791, Mr. Day- 
rolles had three daughters; 1. Christa- 





* The warrant for this purpose, signed 
by George I. and countersigned by J. Addi- 
son, is with other documents hereafter men- 
tioned, in the possession of Mr. Upcott. 

+ Printed in the correspondence publish- 
ed by Dr. Maty. 

¢ All the official warrants for these ap- 
pointments are in Mr. Upcott’s possession. 






















































































































































































































































































vulnerable, except the heel by which 
she held him.” But Homer, who is 
by far the most ancient author that 
mentions this illustrious Greek, al- 
though he exercised his sublime ge- 
nius to render his favourite hero im- 
mortal, did not characterize him as 
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having been wholly invulnerable in 
every part except his heel; on the 
contrary, we learn from the subse. 
quent quotation (Il. b. xxi. 161), that 
he was actually wounded in the right 
arm by Asteropzus. 


‘Os gar’ arecdynoas’ 6 & avecyxero dios ’AytAcevs, 
IIndkcada perenry* 6 & dpaprn dovpaciy apdes, 
‘Hpws ’Aorepowatos, érer repidecios ije. 

Kae p’ érepy per Sovpe caxos Bader, ovde dia ro 
‘Pnée caxos* xpvoos yap épucaxe, dwpa Beno. 

To & érepp py rnyvy éexvypaBdny Bade xerpos 
Acktrepns, ovro 8 aiva KxeXavedes* fh 5° irep avrov 
Tau éveornpixro, AtAatopevn xpoos aoa. 


Adams, in his Treatise on Ancient 
and Modern Geography, after ascrib- 
ing to Achilles the same singular cha- 
racteristic that Dr. Lempriere has given 
him, adds, ‘* This circumstance is no 
where mentioned by Homer, and ap- 
pears to have been invented posterior 
to him.” The name of the inventor 
of this fabulous account has not to my 
knowledge been handed down to mo- 
dern days ; but whoever was its author, 
it is clear from the preceding citation, 
that he assumed the liberty of promul- 
gating his invention without previously 
consulting his master. The fable, how- 
ever, can substantiate its claim to a 
very considerable antiquity ; it appears 
to hue gained credence, at least we 
find it adopted without scruple by au- 
thors who flourished nearly 2000 years: 
ago. Thus Virgil says, Aineid vi. 56: 
** Phoebe, graves Troja semper miserate la- 

bores, 
Dardana gui Paradis direxti tela manusque 
Corpus in acid.” 

According to approved commenta- 
tors, /Eneas in this prayer to Apollo 
tnentions his having directed the ar- 
row to wound Achilles in the only 
part which was vulnerable, namely, 
the heel. 

Ovid also evidently alludes to the 
same circumstance in his Met. lib. 12, 
604 ; he says, 

*¢ Dixit, ostendens sternentem Troia ferro 
Corpora Peliden, arcus advertit in illum, 
Certaque lethiferaque direxit spicula dextra. 


Probably Fenelon, the celebrated 
author of * Les Aventures de Télé- 
maque,” an admirable imitation of the 
neid, was not aware that this legen- 
dary account of Achilles had been di- 
rectly contradicted by Homer; as he 
makes the sage, in giving his grandson 


” 


a description of the heroes who were 
ossessing their allotted portions in the 
lysian fields, say, “* Tu vois aussi 

Achille appuyé sur sa lance & cause de 
cette blessure qu’il regut au éalon, de 
la main du lache Paris, et qui finit sa 
vie.” And at the end of the book we 
are told, that ‘* I] avoit été plongé trois 
fois par sa mére dans l'eau du Styx qui 
lavoit fait invalnerable excepte au éalon 
par ov elle le tenoit.”’ 

That Homer’s confutation of this 
generally received fabulous charac- 
teristic of Achilles had entirely escaped 
Dr. Lempriere’s notice, may be fairly 
inferred from the circumstance of his 
informing us that Asteropseus assisted 
Priam in the Trojan war, and after a 


brave resistance was killed by Achilles, , 


and noé at the same time apprising us 
that Achilles was wounded in the 
conflict. Hence I think it is clearly 
proved that Homer’s construction of 
the fable is not commonly known; and 
should you, Mr. Urban, be of this opi- 
nion, you will give it a greater cur- 
rency by inserting this article in your 
valuable and entertaining Magazine. 
Yours, &c. JaMEs JERWOOD. 


eee eee 
Extract from a Letter of a Midship- 
man on board his Majesty's Ship 
Ranger, on the South American 
Station, dated Valparaiso, 15th Oct. 
1827. 

T last we have arrived at our in- 
tended port, after a long and bad 
passage of 60 days, from Rio, and as 
there is a ship here about to sail in a 
day or two for the other side of the 
Horn, I write a few lines to let you 
know of our safe arrival, and to give 

you an account of our passage. 
We sailed. from Rio on the 5th of 
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August; for the’ first week we had a 
fair wind which lasted until we got 
abreast of the river Plata, when it 
came on to blow a strong pamparo, 
which continued for three days; we 
then had a slant wind, and endea- 
youred to go inside the Falkland Is- 
lands, but unfortunately the wind be- 
came foul, which obliged us to run 
outside. On the 24th it came on to 
blow a strong gale from the S. W. 
which lasted seven days, and sent usa 
long way to the eastward, during which 
time we had nothing but snow and 
hail. At day-light on the morning 
watch we were surprised to find our- 
selves surrounded with several ice 
bergs, which were much larger than 
the ship. In the afternoon it cleared 
up a little, when we saw three large 
islands of ice, the length of one of 
which, according to our calculation, 
was at least six miles long, and of a 
tremendous height; we were at this 
time about seven miles distant; the 
other two were something smaller. 
This was a beautiful sight. I will 
give you the latitude and longitude, 
that you may refer to the chart, lat. 
57, 40, S. and long. 57, 46, W. It 
was very cold, the thermometer was 
25 on deck ; all the ropes were covered 
with ice, and some of them were as 
thick as my body. Both the Menar 
_and Doris, which came round a short 
time before us, were cutting the ice. 
The Menar left Rio three wecks be- 
fore us, and had a passage of 70 days. 
After we got clear of the ice, we en- 
countered two heavy gales; we were 
under a close reef main top-sail, and 
two main try-sails for eight days ; it 
was as much sail as the ship could 
stagger under, going five knots. 


—-e— 
Memoir oF Sotomon Dayro.Lues, 
Esa. F.R.S. 

In reply to the queries of an Old 
Subscriber in p. 2, the following Me- 
moir has been compiled from the several 
communications of VERO NIL VERIUS, 
W.M.N. and W.B.; to which some 
A our early volumes have furnished 

ates, and Mr. Urcott, of the Lon- 
don Institution, has lastly contributed 
some important information. ] 
pangs Dayrotues, Esq. F.R.S. 
was probably descended from a 
Dutch family, and was nephew to 
James Dayrolles, esq. who was Resi- 
dent with the Republic of Geneva in 
1717, and, having received the same 


Icebergs near Cape Horn.—S. Dayrolles, Esq. 
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diplomatic appointment at the Hague, 
Sept. 9 that year*, continued in it to 
his death, Jan. 2, 1739. 

From Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir Robert 
Walpole, we find tiat Solomon,com- 
menced his diplomatic career under 
James the first Earl of Waldegrave, 
K. G. when that nobleman was Am- 
bassador at the Court of Vienna. Lord 
Chesterfield announces in a letter to 
his uncle, written in 1730, his wish 
to have preferred him to the post of 
Secretary to the Earl of Waldegrave, 
when removed from Vienna to Ver- 
sailles; but that the Duke of New- 
castle had obtained the appointment 
for his relation Mr. Pelham, ancestor 
to the Earls of Chichester. Mr. Day- 
rolles was not only much connected 
with the Earl of Chesterfield, but he 
was also somewhat familiarized with 
his Majesty George the Second; to 
whom he was sworn a Gentleman of 
the Privy-chamber, Feb. 27, 1740, in 
the room of Sir Philip Parker Long, 
deceased ; and, on the accession of 
George the Third, appointed, Feb. 25, 
1761. On the 12th of April, 1744, 
on the death of Charles Lee, esq. he 
was also sworn (as again in 1761) to 
the petty sinecure office of Master of 
the focal a place subsequently swept 
away by the besom of Mr. Burke; and 
ou the 2d Sept. 1745, he was nomi- 
nated Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod. In 1745, being then Secretary 
to Lord Chesterfield in Holland, Mr. 
Dayrolies was nominated to be Secre- 
tary to his Lordship as Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland; in May 1747 he was pro- 
moted to be his Majesty’s Resident in 
the United Provinces, and in Nov.1751, 
Resident at Brusselst, where he con- 
tinued until Aug. 1757. 

On the 4th of July, 1751, he married 
Christabella, daughter of Col. Peter- 
son of Ireland, a lady of accomplished 
mannersand dignified appearance, well- 
known in the fashionable circles of 
London, and still more admired at the 
Court of Brussels, at that time the re- 
sidence of Prince Charles of Lorraine. 
By this lady, who survived her bus- 
band until August 3, 1791, Mr. Day- 
rolles had three daughters; 1. Christa- 





* The warrant for this purpose, signed 
by George I. and countersigned by J. Addi- 
son, is with other documents hereafter men- 
tioned, in the possession of Mr. Upecott. 

+ Printed in the correspondence publish- 
ed by Dr. Maty. 

¢ All the official warrants for these ap- 
pointments are in Mr. Upcott’s possession. 
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bella, married in 1784 to the Hon. 
Townsend Ventry, by whom she had 
one son, Thomas-Townsend Arem- 
berg, who succeeded his uncle as third 
Lord Ventry, Oct. 5, 1827, and his 
Lordship is now the eldest representa- 
tive of the subject of this memoir; 2. 
Emily, married Dec. 24, 1786, to the 
Baron de Reidezel, aid-de-camp to the 
reigning Duke of Wirtemburg; and, 
3. Mary, married Feb. 5, 1788, to 
Richard Croft, esq. banker, of Pall- 
Mall. They had also one son, 
Thomas Philip Dayrolles, esq. godson 
of the Duke of Newcastle and the Karl 
of Chesterfield. He was at one time 
a Captain in the tenth dragoons, and 
died at Lausanne during the late war, 
having married Mademoiselle H. G. 
Thomaset, daughter of a respectable 
Swiss gentleman, and sister to an offi- 
cer in the French service who was 
killed in Buonaparte’s campaign a- 
gainst Russia in 1812. By that lady, 
who is still living, he had a son. 
George Dayrolles, born in October 


The Dayrolles family.—American War-song. 
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Darmstadt, and died at Darmstadt, 
July 10, 1823. He had married 
shortly before a lady of the Grand 
Duchy, but left no issue. 

Solomon Dayrolles died in March 
1786. He was a man of great bene- 
volence, aud exemplary piety ; and his 
manners were those of the most cor- 
rect cast of the old school, now so en- 
tirely forgotten. His uncle’s and his 
own official correspondence from 1706 
to 1786, together with the office copies 
of the replies, and other miscellaneous 

apers, bound in 21 folio volumes, are 
in the collection of Mr. Upcott, who 
proposes to publish a selection of the 
more important documents, in two vo- 
lumes, 8vo. 

Henley Park, a large good house on 
the north side of the long hill on the 
road from Guilford to Farnham, was 
purchased by Mr. Dayrolles of Sir Ri- 
chard Child, Earl of Tylney, who held 
it in right of his wife Dorothy, daugh- 
ter and heir of Sir John Glynn. He 
sold it about 1785 to Henry Halsey, 


1795. He was Surintendant des Fo- esq. whose only son and heir of the 
réts to the Grand Duke of Hesse same name now resides there. 
—g@— 
Mr. Ursan, March 10. storms, and to note the symptoms that 


ua. a remotely or nearly 
relates to the establishment of 
American independence, merits its 
proportionate rank in the archives of 
impartial general history. The pas- 
sions of men subside like the winds of 
heaven, and the turmoils of states are 
calmed like the billows of the deep; 
but it is matter of curiosity to retrace 
the ravages both of natural and moral 


characterized their courses. The in- 
closed TyrtT#An War-Songe is not 
without its value, considered in this 
point of light; it had its effect on the 
soldiery, to whose hearts it was ad- 
dressed ; and perhaps you may agree 
with me in thinking it not unworthy 
(for the reasons above stated) of pre- 
servation in your respectable pages. 

A LoYAL Briron. 


WAR SONG—*“ WASHINGTON.” 
SUNG EVERY WEEK, AT LEAST, IN THE AMERICAN CAMP NEAR BOSTON. 
ComposeD IN THE YEAR 1776. 





Spoliatis arma supersunt.—JUVENAL. 





Tune—The British Grenadiers. 


VAIN Britons! boast no longer, with insolence and glee, 

By land your conquering legions, your matchless strength by sea; 
For, lo! at length Americans their swords have girded on: 
Huzza! huzza! huzza! huzza! for war and Washington. 


Sent forth by North for vengeance your gallant champions came, 
With tea, with treason, and with George, their lips were all on flame; 
Yet, sacrilegious though it seem, we rebels still live on, 

And laugh to scorn your empty threats, and so does Washington. 
Still deaf to mild entreaties, still blind to England’s good, 


Your knaves for thirty pieces betrayed your country’s blood: 
Like Asop’s cur you'll only gain a shadow for a bone, 


Yet find us fearful shades, indeed, inspir’d by Washington. 
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American War-song.—The Censura Literaria. 





Pretending law and loyalty you do not reason well, 

The blundering schemes of Britons their destiny foretell ; 

Like lions ye have roar’d, yet your asses’ ears are shewn, 

And ye like asses shall be drubb’d by us and Washington. 


Your dark mysterious councils our weakest heads defeat, 

Our children rout your armies, our boats destroy your fleet : 
And, to complete the dire disgrace, cvop’d up within a town 
You live the scoff of all our host, the scorn of Washington. 


Is this the mighty nation, whose thundering voice was hurl’d 
Through Europe, Afric, India, whose navy quail’d the world ? 
The lustre of your former deeds, your ages of renown, 

Are quench’d, and Glory’s western ray illumines Washington, 


Yet, think not thirst of fame or pride unsheaths our gleaming swords ; 
To cut your bonds asunder and cast away your cords: 

Tis heaven-born Freedom fires us all, and strengthens each brave son, 
From him who humbly guides the plough to godlike Washington. 


Stand forth! oh! could our wishes your 





t rage inspire, 


Your squadrons should be doubled in numbers, force, and fire ; 
And then in conflict you should find which best deserv’d the boon, 
America or Albion, great George or Washington. 


Awoke with this defiance, lo! shades of heroes rise; 

To view the stern contention e’en gods might quit their skies ; 

And Wolfe amid the warriors blest might blast you with a frown, 

And Fame resound from pole to pole, ‘¢ Well done, brave Washington.” 


Should George for help in time of need to foreign courts apply, 
And madly arm all Europe, all Europe we'd defy ; 

Turk, Russian, Jew, and Infidel! League all your powers in one, 
Our senate hails her Hancock, our camp her Washington. 


Should warlike weapons fail us, disdaining servile fears, 

To swords we’d beat our plough-shares, our pruning hooks to spears, 
And rush united on your guns, nor rest till battle’s won:— 

Then shout amain ‘“¢ America!—Freedom and Washington !” 


All Germany and monkish Spain may stand aghast with fear, 

For, see! the martial sons of France court our alliance here, 
George Guelph! hold fast thy diadem, thy sceptre, and thy throne, 
Now thou hast lost America, and dreadest Washington ! 


—— 


Original Letter of Joseph Cooper 

Walker, Esq. to Mr. O. Rees. 
Dear Sir St. Valeri, Ireland, 

, May 2, 1807. 

MR. ROSCOE informed me seve- 
ral months since, that an Italian no- 
bleman at Milan had undertaken to 
translate my “Memoirs on Italian 
Tragedy.” Has the translation reach- 
ed London yet? Have you seen a 
French translation of that work, or of 
the “Essay on the Revival. of the 
Drama in Italy,” or of the-‘* Memoirs 
of the Irish Bards?” Mr. Edgeworth 
informed me that he had seen a French 
translation of the latter juvenile work 
at Paris. Yet I have never been able 
to — a copy. 

was lately indulged by a friend 

with a loan of the two first volumes of 
**Censura Literaria,”’ which afforded 
me so much pleasure that I now re- 

Gent. Mac. March, 1828. 
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gret that I did not subscribe to the 
work. I think the plan excellent ; and 
the execution does much credit to Mr. 
Brydges. Every lover of elegant lite- 
rature must feel obliged to him. Asa 
literary Antiquary he seems to be in- 
cefatigable, and as a critic and bio- 
grapher he displays admirable talents. 
| sincerely hope he may be encouraged 
to proceed with his undertaking. I 
understand he has commenced, or 
means to commence, a new series on 
a new plan. Will his new plan em- 
brace very scarce works in the French, 
Spanish, and Italian languages, which 
have some connection with English 
literature? If you are personally ac- 
quainted with Mr. Brydges, might I 
beg of you to ask him whether any of 
the Egertou family ever resided at 
Handford in Cheshire? 

I have a correct list_of the Straw- 
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berry-hill publications by the late Mr. 
Henry Quin; do you think it would 
be acceptable to Mr. Brydges, or his 
friend Mr. Park? 
Believe me, dear Sir, 
sincerely yours, 
JosepH Cooper WALKER. 


Mr. Urzan, March 12. 
N the year 1729 was published 
anonymously, in two volumes 8vo, 
“The on Testament in Greek and 
English, containing the original text, 
corrected from the authority of the 
most authentic MSs. and a new Ver- 
sion, &c. &c. Printed for J. Roberts, 
near the Oxford Arms in Warwick- 
lane.”’ 

In Lowndes’s Catalogue, 1817, the 
author is called Wace; in many other 
catalogues he is denominated Mecey ; 
in Cotton’s ‘* List of Editions of the 
Bible, &c. Oxford, 1821,” he is called 
W. Mace. 

Whoever the author was, he was a 
dissenter from the Church of England, 
of Socinian principles, and his new 
version appears to have given great of- 
fence at the time it appeared. The 
learned Leonard Twells, Vicar of St. 
Mary’s in Marlborough, published, in 
three parts, ** A Critical Examination 
of the late new Text and Version of 
the New ‘Testament, wherein the 
Editor’s corrupt Text, false Version, 
and fallacious Notes, are detected and 
censured,” 1731 and 1732. 

he publication in question is now 
become scarce, which perhaps you and 
your readers will not regret, as it pre- 
sents so much of heterodox matter, 
but as a subject of literary curiosity, it 
might be well to have some account of 
the editor, who and what he was, how 
he lived, and how he died. Can any 
of your Correspondents afford any in- 
formation respecting him? .N. 


Mr. Ursan, March 13. 
MONG the variety of customs 
belonging to our nation, perhaps 
there is none more peculiar to it than 
bell-ringing,—hence it hath heen de- 
nominated, with what propriety I leave 
our readers to decide, ‘* The ringing 
Island.” 

I shall not, however, at present en- 
ter into a detail of the science, nor 
shall it be my business to prove that 
those heralds alike of merriment and 
mourning were used either by the 


Jews, Greeks, or Romans, nor to 
maintain that they were first intro- 
duced into churches by Paulinus, Bi- 
shop of Nola, a city in Campania, 
whence their name; but, whilst I con- 
fess that I have a particular partiality 
to the mellifluous cadences produced 
by a well-regulated set of changes on 
a peal of bells, I must also acknow- 
tale the regret I have experienced in 
being deprived of the gratification of 
hearing a full peal from the campanila 
of St. Mary-le-bow,—the music of the 
** brazen throats” and “iron tongues” 
of its occupants having, as 1 am in- 
formed, been long doomed to die .on 
the pensive ear, in a solemn chime, in 
consequence of a slight vibration of 
the spire being manifest when ring- 
ing a full peal. 

Not knowing the cause of preven- 
tion beyond what I have just stated, I 
am induced, through the medium of 
your valuable pages, to put a case in 
point, of the fact of which you may be 
well assured, in the hope chat an exa- 
mination of the case in question may 
prove only to result from a similar 
cause. ‘The tower of the once colle- 
giate church of Saint Mary, Shrews- 
bury, possesses a particularly clear and 
melodious peal of ten bells ;—this 
tower also sustains a spire only twenty 
Jeet less in hetght than the third lof- 
tiest spire in the kingdom ! However, 
in the year 1821, a considerable regu- 
lar vibration of the ¢ower was expe- 
rienced when ringing, by a gentleman 
who happened at the time to be prac- 
tising on the organ in the church ; in- 
deed so much so, that he asserted it 
made even the keys of the instrument 
shake. On the circumstance being re- 
presented by him, orders were conse- 
quently given by the churchwardens, 
that no more ringing should take place. 
Thus matters continued for about a 
year, tothe regret of the inhabitants 
generally, when permission was given 
to ring the tenor only, but even this 
oue bell was found subsequently to 
shake one of the high pinnacles which 
adorns the battlements of the tower to 
such a degree, that it was considered 
dangerous to pass beneath it. Fortu- 
nately this cireumstauce attracted. the 
attention of an ingenious gentleman, 
one of the churchwardens, and in the 
exercise of his duty as such, he exa- 
mined the state of the bells, and soon 
discovered that the vibration did not 
proceed so much from the moiion of 
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the bells, as from an unsteadiness of 
the frame which contained them (ori- 
ginating in several years’ neglect, and 
want of looking after, on the part of 
the churchwardens), and which in 
one part, from its loose state, struck 
against the walls of the tower; this, 
however, was soon remedied, and a 
few wedges, the cost of a few shillings, 
being placed so as fo steady the frame, 
these fine bells, after a fourteen months 
stillness, were again put in motion, 
and now perform their usual portion of 
ringing. 

1 might adduce another instance, 
the effect of which was an equally 
groundless surmise. The tower and 
spire of St. Alkmund’s Church, Shrews- 
bury, rises to the height of upwards of 
180 feet; the campanile contains a 
peal of eight musical bells, which were 
prevented from being rung, by an or- 
der on the parish books, for three years, 
under an impression that the closeness 
of the frame to the walls of the tower 
endangered the spire; they have, how- 
ever, been rung with those I have just 
alluded to during the last four years, 
without any apparent or more than or- 
dinary vibration of the spire, tower, or 
appendages,—indeed I consider that 
the principal cause of vibration pro- 
ceeds from leaving the bells too long 
without re-hanging, thereby causing a 
“jarring” of the frame when they are 
in motion. 

I shall therefore leave the applica- 
tion of these remarks to those who 
may feel interested in them, and in 
the hope that they may prove success- 
ful in the case of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
the campanile of which steeple seems 
to be of vast strength ; indeed it is to 
be regretted that such fine- toned bells, 
which, according to representation, 
are the pride of the City of London, 
should be thus deprived of giving full 
power to their harmony. HP. 


Mr. Ursay, March 20. 
¥ UCH interest has been excited 
at various times by the ques- 
tions, when or whence came hither 
the inhabitants whom Cesar found 
in Britain? If from Gaul or Ger- 
many, when did they enter those re- 
gions? And the inquirer has been 

referred to the lost pages of history. 
The traditions of the Mongul Tare 
tars, as preserved by the Chinese, in- 
form us that Japhet’s son Turk had a 
superior mind, and invented many 


Emigrations of the Descendants of Japhet. 
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things, particularly tents, under which 
his people dwelt; that he penetrated 
to Issikol or Silouck, towards Harcas, 
the residence of the Chan of the Cal- 
mucks. Japhet lived 250 years be- 
tween the Volga and the Jaik. Turk’s 
four sons were Taunak, Zakale, Ber- 
zazac, and Amlak or Elchi. After a 
very long reign Elchi left his domi- 
nions to Dibbacoui, he to his son Ca- 
ouckchan*, he to his son Alinge +; 
Alinge had two sons, Mongul and 
Tatar. The latter was ancestor of 
70,0U0 families. The generations from 
the former were, 1. Curakchan, killed 
by an arrow as he fled from battle ; 
and his son Ogous reigned after him 
106 years. 2. Auwas. 3. Cauwas. 
4. Carvark. Froin Kickchan, fourth 
son of Ogous, came Parta Couchan, 
the mother of Genghis Chan, ancestor 
of Tamerlane, Baber, &c. &c. 

«Dans les manuscrits Persanes ce 
mot Dabba-kou est écrit sans les points 
voyelles, et par consequent Je véritable 
son add étre ignoré. Ainsi I’Hist. 
Persan se trouveroit conforme aux 
Annales Chinoises.” 

To extirpate the idolatry counte- 
nanced by his father, Ogous commenc- 
ed measures so compulsory, as dispersed 
numbers of his people to other tribes. 
Reclaiming them by force, he made 
wars to a vast extent and with extraor- 
dinary success. Enlarging his domi- 
nions, he drove the multitudes of the 
surrounding people to the east, south, 
and west. Ogous was the ninth from 
Japhet. 

. the Bohemian and Polish annals, 
the origin of the Alans is thus re- 
corded :—Japhet, Javan, Philizat, Ala- 
nus, Anchises, Aineas, Ascanius, Pam- 
philus, Resilana, and Alanus II. who is 
the tenth from Japhet, and declared 
to be the first who came into Europe. 
From his four sons sprang the (Van- 
duals) Polanders, Silesians, Bohemians, 
Moravians, Slavi, Dalmatians, Panno- 
nians, Croats, Bulgarians, or Alans. 

The movement occasioned. by Ogous 
Chan, and the expulsion of the tribes, 
synchronizes with the entrance into 
Europe under Alanus. 

The names of mountains, rivers, and 
families, in this island are the same in 
several instances with those in Asia 





* ‘Till now the true religion continued. 

t+ Peace and abundance now produced 
forgetfulness of the maxims of their fore- 
fathers. 
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found between lat. 20 and 23. There 
we have Idris, Derbent, or Derwent, 
Burdet, Baber, &c. &c. &c. in such 
numbers as to convince the most in- 
credulous of the origin and course of 
our forefathers. 

M. Faber says, that from Gomer the 
son of Japhet, came the Gomerians, 
Commarians, Cimmerians, Cimbri, 
Cymry, Cimbri, Cumbri, Cambri, 
Umbri; at length Celts, Gauls, Ga- 
late, Gaels, who from (Buckaria) Bac- 
triana, N. Armenia, first planted Bri- 
tain and Ireland, and are still in 
Wales (and Furness in Lancashire). 
—Faber, Orig. Idol. p. 447. 

Yours, &c. A Moncuwt. 


Mr. Urzan, March 20. 
HAVE lately met with a paper of 
which the following is a copy. 

Perhaps it may be worth the attention 
of your readers, and, if it should prove 
so, I shall be gratified in having sent it 
to you. 1).A.Y. 
A Scheme of the Proportions the seve- 

ral Counties in England paid to the 

ij sh. Ayd 1699; compared with the 

Number of Members they send to 

Parliament. 

In this scheme the proportions are 
thus considered, viz. as the whole 
kingdom sends 513 Members to Par- 
liament, so the whole tax is divided 
into 513 equal parts ; and the 

1st column shows the name of the 
county. 

2. How many of the 513 parts each 
county then paid. 

3. How many of the 513 Members 
each county sends. 


‘ Mem- 
Counties. Parts. ri 
Bedford - - - 7 4 
Berks - - - - 10 9 
Bucks - ~ > - 12 14 
Cambridge - ~ - 9 6 
Chester - - - 7 4 
Cornwall* = - - - 8 44 
Cumberland* - - - 1 6 
Derby - ~ - - 6 4 
Devon * - - - 21 16 
Dorset * 7 - - 9 20 
Durham * = - - - 3 4 
Essex - - - - 8 
Gloucester - - - 12 8 
Hereford - - - 5 8 
Hertford - - s 6 
Huntingdon - - - 4 4 
Kent - - - - 2 18 
Lancaster * - - - § 14 
Leicester ~ - - 9 4 
Lincoln - - - 19 12 





[March, 
Counties. Parts. Memb. 
Middlesex - ~ - 80 8 
Monmouth - - - 3 3 
Norfolk - ~ - 22 12 
Northampton - - 12 9 
Northumberland* - - 4 8 
Nottingham - - ~ 7 8 
Oxon - S - - 10 9 
Rutland . - - 2 2 
Salop - ~ - - 7 12 
Somerset - - - “9 8 
Southampton* - - 14 26 
Stafford - - - 7 7 
Suffolk - - - 20 16 
Surrey - - - - 18 14 
Sussex - - ~ - 16 28 
Warwick - - - 10 6 
Westmoreland * - - 1 4 
Wilts * - - t+ a 
Worcester - - - 9 9 
York * - - - - 24 80 
Wales - ~ - - 11 24 


All England und Wales - 513 513 
Note.—That the proportions of 
the 6 northern and 5 western 

counties marked thus ¥ are 103 216 
And that Middlesex and Essex 

are - - - - 104 16 


——&— 
Mr. Urzay, March 10. 


| order to push our inquiries into 
the earliest parts of British History 
with advantage, it seems necessary, 
with other qualifications, to distinguish 
between the Britons who lived prior, 
and the Britons who lived posterior, to 
the Roman invasion of the island. The 
former I call Druidical Britons, who 
reverenced the one true God under 
the emblem of the sun, and of elemen- 
tary fire. The latter I designate Ro- 
manised Britons, who were compelled 
to adopt the polytheistic notions of 
their intolerant conquerors. No two 
people could possibly have differed more 
widely from one another in their re- 
spective manners, institutions, laws, 
and religion, than these two people did. 
How unjust then, how prejudicial to 
our inquiries into British antiquities 
must be the practice, instead of observ- 
ing this distinguishing feature, to blend 
together and confound in one general 
and indiscriminating character and de- 
scription, two people living in distant 
ages, and professing different principles 
and opinions? And yet this hath been 
done by Roman historians. 

That such writers as Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, Pomponius Mela, Strabo, Lucan, 
Pliny, &c. who flourished long after 
the total abolition of Druidism, should 


misrepresent its nature and design, and, 
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through prejudice or ignorance, discern 
not the line of discrimination which 
separated these two different sorts of 

ople; that they should attribute to 

oth alike the principles and actions 
which exclusively belonged to one 
only, and involve the whole in one 
common acceptation ; doth not greatl 
excite our wonder. But that British 
antiquaries, men not only of liberal 
minds, but also of science to investi- 
gate, and of judgment to discern the 
truth, should bow implicitly to these 
dubious and ambiguous authorities, and 
in humble acquiescence to their dicta, 
should perceive no distinction between 
Druidical Britons and Romanised Bri- 
tons, but confound both alike in one 
common character and description, is, 
I confess, a prodigy which few would 
expect to see in this enlightened zra. 
The neglect ‘of observing this distinc- 
tion is greatly to be deprecated, for it 
has proved the fertile source of much 
misapprehension respecting British an- 
tiquities in general, and Druidical ves- 
tiges in particular. For what other 
causes could have impelled the late in- 
genious and Rev. Mr. Davies to ascribe 
to Druidical Britons a mythology 
fraught with the exact counterpart of 
Grecian and Roman divinities? What 
other motive but this inadvertence 
could have induced the acute S.R.M. 
to patronize and revive this long-ex- 
ploded hypothesis? By what other 
means than this neglect of distinguish- 
ing between Druidical and Romanised 
Britons can we account for the flighty 
conceit of Mr. Bowles, eiaaetll in 
contending that the structure of Abury 
was a temple dedicated to the Grecian 
Mercury? This last is a most strange 
and novel conjecture; and the argu- 
ment used in its support is as curious 
as it is inconclusive. 

Mr. Bowles begins with quoting 
Cesar in proof that Mercury was the 
chief god of the Celts ; whence he in- 
fers of the Britons also. But this in- 
ference is gratuitous. He first should 
have proved that the Celts and Britons 
were an identified people; and, se- 
condly, adduced an adequate authority 
to prove that Mercury was a god of 
the Britons also. Conscious of his in- 
ability to do this, he passes it over, 
and attempts to give some little plausi- 
bility to his supposition by deriving 
the name Mercury from a Celtic root, 
signifying ‘* an importer of merchan- 
dize.” But how doth this promote his 
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purpose? Were the British Druids 
engaged in merchandize? Were they 
solicitous to invite navigators to their 
shores? No. .They studied privacy 
andretirement. Thecoasts, the havens, 
the people of their sea-girt isle, were 
unknown to the rest of the world, not 
excepting even the Phcenicians, who 
never penetrated beyond the Cassite- 
rides, or the Scilly islands. ‘* Toto 
orbe divisi,” the Britons were separated 
and estranged from all the world, not 
more by their secluded situation, than 
by their own choice and institation. 

As the Celtic derivation of Mercury 
militates against the opinion which it 
was brought forward to support, so the 
right acceptation of the mame is fa- 
vourable to that side of the question 
which Mr. Duke advocates. This 
gentleman ascribes the construction of 
Abury to the British Druids, in honour 
of the solar luminary, and elementary 
fire, their instituted symbols and re- 
presentatives of the almighty and be- 
neficent Creator. With this appro- 
priate and sublime idea, the true etymon 
of Mercury wonderfully coincides. This 
name comes from a Chaldaic root, viz. 
Marcaur, which signifies the “* Lord 
of Fire.” (See Buxtorf’s Hebrew 
Lexicon.) If there was a time when 
Abury was dedicated to Mercury, that 
time was when this planet officiated as 
a substitute for the sun, having by a 
sudden centripetal impetus intruded 
into the seat of his superior lord. 


Yours, &c. MERLINUs, jun. 
—_@— 
Mr. Unsax, Lake House, Ames- 


bury, March 25. 
DO not with deference agree with 
my friend Dr. Meyrick in his in- 

terpretation of some of the inscribed 

altars at Bath, as stated in your last 

Magazine. The deity to whom he al- 

Judes under the title of Sul, may per- 

haps (and I think she did) have borne 

the varied appellation of Sul or Sulis; 
but I do not believe with my friend 
that the ancients, in their inscriptions, 

&c. were so regardless to sexual dis- 

tinction as he presumes. I have never 

met with reasons to suppose it; nor 
will I admit that a confirmatory argu- 
ment has now arisen for the assertion. 
This is a strong fact, that the altars 
dedicated to the deity Sul are address- 
ed to the ** Dez Suli.” Here we have 
decidedly a dedication to a female 
deity; aud we find another altar in 
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like manner dedicated to the deity 
Sulis. The inscription is as follows: 
«Dez Sulini-Minerve Sulinus Ma- 
turi Filius L. M.” Dr. Meyrick has 
by some mischance read this inscrip- 
tion erroneously ; for he disconnects 
the words ‘Dez Sulini Minerva” 
from the following verb “ solvit,” and 
makes them unmeaningly to stand 
alone; instead of placing them in ap- 
position, he makes ‘‘ Minerve” to be 
governed of ‘Lex Sulini,” and says 
that these words may be translated, 
“the Helio deities of Minerva ;’’ he 
further supposes they were her 
“* priestesses.” 1 beg to observe, that 
to make sense of the inscription, we 
must consider the words ** Dex Sulini 
Minerve” fo Le placed in apposition, 
and in the dative case, as governed by 
the verb “‘solvit.” I am strongly in- 
clined to regard this altar as the work 
of the Romanised Britons, who in 
compliment to their conquerors super- 
added the Roman appellation of the 
deity, whom they considered as the 
goddess Sulis. Sulinus, the son of Ma- 
turus, the person whose piety origi- 
nated this altar, was most probably 
thus named after the deity whom he 
propitiates; and had this deity been 
Sal, he would thus have been called 
Sulius. We may also draw the con- 
clusion, that Maturus was a Romanised 
Briton, because a Roman al stirpe pro- 
bably would not have named his son 
from a British deity. 

On the whole we have, I think, 
every reason to believe that this deity, 
the British Minerva, was in different 
instances called Sul and Sulis, and 
more properly by the latter name; but 
there does not appear to me sufficient 
ground for relinquishing the long es- 
tablished and admirably appropriate 
appellation of Aqua Solis, as the an- 
cient name of the city of Bath. 

I now beg leave to turn the atten- 
tion of your readers to the derivation 
of **'Tan Hill,” the colloquial appella- 
tion of St. Anne’s Hill in this county. 
My friend Mr. Bowles, in his “ Illus- 
tration of Avebury and Silbury,” de- 
rives it from Jupiter Tanaris (or Tara- 
nis), :the Celtic god of Thunder, and 
refers us to the *Templum ‘Tanfanz” 
of Tacitus. On turning to the pages 
of Tacitus, I find that he does noé say 
that Tanfanz was the temple of Jupi- 
ter Tanaris, and that his commentators 
amidst various conjectures on the word 
do not even dream of its appropriation 
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to Jupiter Tanaris. My friend Mr. 
Bowles thinks that the hill in question 
was dedicated by the Romans to Jupi- 
ter Tanaris, and subsequently by the 
early Catholics to St. Anne. I agree 
in the extremely probable consecutive 
dedication of the hill; but 1 think it 
more likely that the Romans first dedi- 
cated it to the service of the chaste 
Diana, the “ Montium Domina,” and 
the Catholics afterwards to St. Anne, 
the mother of the holy Virgin. Here 
we have an unity of sex, a semblance 
of name, an harmony of character; but 
I will defy the most acute mind to dis- 
cover the slightest analogy between 
Jupiter Tanaris (or Taranis), the Celtic 
god of Thunder, and St. Anna, the 
nother of the chaste and holy Virgin. 
There is no necessity, as your Rhevictet 
seems to presume there to be, to prove 
that on St. Anne’s Hill was a chapel 
of St. Anne. Many of the hills and 
maritime head-lands dedicated to hea- 
then deities and Catholic saints, we 
may reasonably believe, were never ho- 
noured with their respective temples 
and chapels. But, were it otherwise; 
such proof would be here unnecessary ; 
the question is not whether the hill is 
or is not the hill of St. Anne; this at 
all events is unquestionable ; but it is 
as to the origin of its appellation of 
Tan Hill, and this, it is 5 to me, 
springs from an abbreviating process 
common to the vulgar ;—thus have we 
St. Anne, S’tan, "Tan —'Tan Hill. 

The following facts are, as I think, 
decisive on the subject. St. Anne’s 
Street and St. Anne’s Gate in the city 
of Salisbury were bailt and named by 
Catholics (there can be here no pre- 
tence to call in Jupiter Tanaris), and 
are colloquially called Tan Street and 
Tan Gate. A similar vulyar abbre- 
viation occurs at Bristol. The qua 
properly known as St. Augustin’s Back 
1s called by the commonalty "Taustin’s 
Back ; here we have the same descend- 
ing scale, St. Augustin, St. Austin, 
*Taustin,—’Taustin’s Back. 

Yours, &c. Epwarp Duke. 


E have been favoured with an 
interesting paper, now in private 
circulation, and which is intended to 
be submitted to the Corporation of 
London; but as the subject of it is 
a public question, there is no reason 
wh it should be withheld from our 

readers. 
Statement 
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Statement of the Civil Disabilities and Pri- 
vations affecting the Jews in England. 


The object uf the following statement 
being more with a view to afford information 
as to the present civil condition and disabi- 
lities of the Jews in England, than to enter 
into an historical detail of the hardships aud 
persecutions endured by them in past ages, 
a short recapitulation need only on this oc- 
casion be given, of the origin and progress 
of their establishment in this country. 

Their first appearance in England as a 
body, aad in any number, was at the period 
of the Norman invasion, although it is 
equally certain that individuals of their na- 
tion sojourned here under some of the Saxon 
Monarchs ; allusion to them being made in 
some ecclesiastical muniments in the year 
740, and again in 833. 

The early chronicles, from the Conquest 
downwards, afford a frightful series of atro- 
cious massacres and persecutions to which 
the Jews were from time to time subjected, 
according to the caprice or avarice of the 
Sovereign, and the ignorance and bigotry of 
the people. 

They were during this period considered 
the immediate property of the Crown, and 
were specifically reserved as such in more 
than one Royal Charter ;* in this character 
they were occasionally the objects of some 
special immunities and privileges, granted, 
it should seem, with the view of allowing 
scope to their commercial enterprise, for 
which they, by the foreign relations, had 
many facilities, and that they might thus 
by their habitual tendency to accumulate 
wealth, afford a more valuable prey to their 
Royal Masters, who, in some cases, after 
extorting to the uttermost farthing from 
their unhappy victims, sold thei: to a sub- 
ject; they were thus transferred by Henry 
IIf. to his brother Richard Duke of Corn- 
wall, in order that, as the Chronicler relates, 
whom the former had flayed, the latter 
might eviscerate. 

Traces are found in Parliamentary, Muni- 
cipal, and Fiscal Records, of various altera- 
tions of persecution and protection, afford- 
ing matter of interest to the Antiquary and 
Historian; but for the present purpose it 
may suffice to state, that only one statute 
relating to this people, and wnich was pass- 
ed during the first period of their settle- 
ment in England, remains specifically unre- 
pealed : it is of uncertain dat although at- 
tributed to 3rd Edward [., ar ¢having been 





* In Henry 3d’s Charter to the City of 
London, granted on 26th March, in the 52d 
year of his reign, the exception runs thus, 
‘* But as touching our Jews and Merchant 
Strangers, and other things out of our fore- 
said grant, touching us, or our said City, 
we and our heirs shall provide as to us shall 
seem expedient.” 
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long considered obsolete, remains in the 
original Law French, without any translation 
attached, and is only to be met with in the 
appendix to Ruffhead’s Statutes.t 

Within a very few years from the passing 
of that Act, and after enduring every species 
of the most aggravated cruelty and oppres- 
sion, the Jews were, in the year 1290, ba- 
nished the kingdom by a Royal Proclamation, 
under the standing pretence of grinding the 
poor by their usurious dealings, and they 
departed accordingly, to the number, as is 
computed, of 16,500 persons. 

So general and complete must have been 
the exile of the Jews, that no mention 
whatever of them occurs in our annals for 
the long interval of near 400 years, or until 
after 1656, when Cromwell, on the petition 
on their behalf of Manasseh Ben Israel, a 
Physician, in Holland, highly distinguished 
for his scientific knowledge, was induced, as 
is supposed, to agree to their re-establish- 
ment in England; but such consent, if given 
does not appear to have been then acted 
on, as in 1663 the whole number of Jews 
in London did not exceed twelve; in the 
years immediately following, however, a great 
influx of them took place, although sanc- 
tioned by no special permission, and in con- 
sequence it was held, on an elaborate argu- 
ment in the case of The East India Com- 
pany v. Sand, that the Jews reside in Eng- 
land only by an implied licence, which on a 
proclamation of banishment, would operate 
like a determination of letters of safe con- 
duct to an alien enemy.—(2 Show. 371.) 

The Jews on such their re-establishment 
were spared the direct hardships and inflic- 
tions they had endured during their former 
settlement here, but notwithstanding had to 
encounter much illiberality and jealousy on 
the part of the principal Merchants of Lon- 
don, whv in 1685 petitioned James II. 
to insist on the Alien Duty of Customs 
being exacted from all Jews, notwithstanding 
their having obtained letters of denization ; 
similar petitions were presented from the 
Hamburg Company, the Eastland Company, 
and the Wecdanes of the West and North 
of England; but the King, as his brother 
Charles II. had before done, refused to com- 
»ly with the prayer of such petitions, The 
+ Beh renewed their application: in 1690 
to William III., when, after much dis- 
cussion before the Privy Council, an order 





t+ This Act is commented upon by Daines 
Barrington, in his ‘ Observations on the 
Statutes,” and by him considered olrsolete ; 
in point of fact, it may be doubted whether 
it was not virtually repealed by 37th Henry 
VILL. cap. 9, which, in the most compre- 
hensive words, repeals all previous Acts re- 
lating to usury; the restraint of which was 
the chief, if not the only, object of the 
Act of 3d Edward I. in question, 
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was issued, the effect of which was, to ren- 
der the Jews liable to the Alien Duty. 

Upon this the Merchants drew up a most 
loyal address of thanks to the King, and no 
further notice appears to have been taken 
of the Jews until the 1st year of Queen 
Anne, when, it being represented to both 
Houses of Parliament that the severity of 
Jewish parents to such of their children as 
were desirous of embracing the Christian 
faith, was a great hindrance to their conver- 
sion, It was enacted, (Stat. 1 Anne, c. 30.) 
that ‘* if the child of any Jewish parent is 
converted to the Christian religion, or is 
desirous of embracing it, upon application 
to the Lord Chancellor, he may compel any 
such parent to give his child a sufficient 
maintenance in proportion to his circum- 
stances.” 

Early in the following reign a Petition 
was presented to the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men of London, praying that no Jew might 
be admitted a Broker; no order or bye-law 
seems to have been made upon such peti- 
tion, which comprised only the most futile 
allegations. 

In the 10th year of Geo. I. when it was 
expected of the Jews, as well as of all other 
subjects, that they should take the oath of 
abjuration, the following clause was intro- 
duced in their favour: ‘* Whenever any of 
his Majesty’s subjects professing the Jewish 
religion shall present himself to take the 
oath of abjuration, the words, ‘upon the 
true faith of a Christian,’ shall be omitted 
out of the said oath.” —This provision, ex- 
clusive of the very proper object of it, is so 
far additionally valuable, as affording the 
first legislative recognition of the relation of 
Sovereign and Subject as regards the Jews 
born within the British dominions; and they 
are also, as such, included in the Act of 
13th Geo. II. c. 7, which enacts, that every 
Jew who shall have resided seven years in 
any of his Majesty’s Colonies in America, 
shall, upon taking the oath of abjuration, 
be entitled to all the privileges of a natural 
born subject of Great Britain. 

Following up the preceding provision, 
whereby naturalization was thus effected 
without requiring that, in compliance with 
the Act of 7th James I. the party applying 
to be naturalized should first receive the sa- 
crament, the famous Act for permitting per- 
sons professing the Jewish religion to be na- 
turalized by Parliament, was passed in 1753, 
26th Geo. II. c. 26. The principal clauses 
of which were, that Jews, upon application 
to Paitiament, might be naturalized without 
taking the sacrament; that they must have 
resided three years in England or Ireland ; 
and for disabling them, notwithstanding, 
from purchasing or inheriting any advowson 
or right of patronage in the Church. This 
Act, however, excited such a ferment 
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throughout the country, as to accelerate a 
Session of Parliament for the purpose of 
passing, as its first Act, (27 Geo. II. c. 1.) 
arepeal of the enactment in question, stating, 
by way of reason in the preamble, *¢ that oc- 
casion had been taken from the said Act to 
raise discontents, and to disquiet the minds 
of many of his Majesty’s subjects.” By the 
26th Geo. II. ¢. 33, commonly called the 
Marriage Act, the Jews and Quakers are 
the only communities specially excepted out 
of the operation of it. 

The result of the foregoing review of the 
public and legislative proceedings with re- 
ference to the Jews in England, appears 
most distinctly to prove that, with the single 
exception of the Act of Anne, as affecting 
parental control, and under which not more 
than two or three applications have ever been 
made in Chancery, there is no disabling 
statute whatever affecting the claim of his 
Majesty’s subjects professing the Jewish 
religion, to a full and equal participation 
with their Christian fellow-subjects in the 
reciprocal rights and privileges consequent 
upon the obligation and duty of allegiance 
as natural born subjects of the Imperial 
Crown of the United Kingdom, including 
the power to acquire, inherit, possess, convey, 
and transmit every species of property, real 
as well as personal; subject only, in com- 
mon with all Dissenters, to the restrictions 
imposed by the Test and Corporation Acts, 
in. respect of qualification for certain official 
and municipal situations, 

Having thus satisfactorily established the 
fact, that there is no particular Act of Par- 
liament affecting the free and unfettered 
power of the English Jews to pursue the 
fair and free course of industry and talent, 
in common with their countrymen, it is the 
more to be regretted, that any impediment 
should be thrown in their way by any local 
rezulations; and most of all, that such im- 
pediments have originated, and may still be 
found to exist, in the City of London. 

The most important privation the Jews 
thus experience, arising apparently from 
custom, and that a bad one, as capriciously 
and illegally excluding one class of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects from a privilege afforded to 
all others, is the circumstance of the Cor- 
poration of the City of London, refusing to 
grant its freedom to professed Jews, who 
are thus rendered incapable of keeping open 
shop in the City for retail of goods. The 
more enlightened policy which has of late 
actuated the Corporation of London, will, 
there is every reason to expect, induce a re- 
vision of all such narrow and exclusive re- 
strictions as may remain among their bye- 
laws, or regulations ; and, by rescinding them, 
give full scope to the energy of trade, un- 
shackled by any undue preference, inter- 
ference, ur controul, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—-— 


57. Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Opi- 
nions of the Rev. Samuel Parr, LL.D. with 
Biographical Notices of many of his Friends, 
Pupils, and Contemporaries. By the Rev. 
W. Field. In 2 vols. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 
459. 

NITARIANISM is to Christia- 
nity, what emasculation is to the 
human race, a savage mutilation fit 
only for Mahometans. This is a severe 
remark, but it is certainly merited, 
when an Unitarian minister writes the 
life of aChristian Clergyman and emi- 
nent scholar, for the purpose of making 
him tacitly approve of doctrines which 

(iftrue) would show that hehad neither 

principle nor integrity. We allude to 

the opinions which it is the professed 
object of this author to inculcate, 
namely, that all persons whatever, who 
profess to teach the Gospel, ought to 
mix together with fraternal feelings, 
and consider themselves upon a footing 
of absolute equality. Now this we pe- 
remptorily deny, for upon what ra- 
tional ground can a man of education, 
and a gentleman, be called upon to 
extend the right hand of fellowship to 
a man who perhaps was only yester- 
day a day-labourer, and to acknowledge 
the validity of mere pretended holy or- 
ders ? and, if he should doso, would he 
not hold out to his own flock an opi- 
pion that he admitted all other doctrines 
to be as sound as his own, and the 
teachers of them to be entitled to as 
much attention as himself. Can this 
conduct, unnatural, absurd, and mis- 
chievous as it is, be reconciled with 
integrity? We mean not to deny the 
necessity of toleration as a political 
measure, or to advocate persecution, or 
to prohibit amicable civil intercourse 
with persons of opposite religious per- 
suasions, but we utterly deprecate lati- 
tude of principles upon solemn sub- 
jects, because error (and Unitarianism 
we think a putrid heresy) is never to 
be encouraged, directly or indirectly. 

We can fully comprehend why a man, 

whose duty it is to confute particular 

opinions, should not hold the advocates 

of such opinions in unchristian hatred 

and malice; but that he should make 

them intimates and bosom companions 
Gent. Mac. March, 1828. 
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we consider to be at least very indis- 
creet; and for those erroneous persons 
to expect-it, we consider just as rea- 
sonable as for smugglers to demand 
that custom-house officers should re- 
commend that profession which it is 
their duty, as far as in them lies, to 
decry and prohibit. 

As to Dr. Parr, what de did, is not 
a fair argument, because he-was not 
so much an ecclesiastical as a political 
character. The regular Clergy being 
in general Tories, the Whigs have al- 
ways wooed the Dissenters ; and in ad- 
mitting them to his friendship, Dr. 
Parr only acted in consistency with ,his 
political principles ; but, as for the ob- 
ject of this book—to impute to Dr. Parr 
connivance at Unitarianism—there is 
nothing in this volume which, in our 
opinion, sanctions such an assumption. 
With regard to Priestley, the Doctor 
says, I will not, én consequence of our 
different opinions, either impute to 
him the evilwhich he does not, or de- 
preciate in him the good which he is 
allowed to do”—and again, ** [ cannot 
think his religion insincere, because he 
worships one Deity in the uame of one 
Saviour” {i. e. because he is a Deist, 
and makes a Romish Saint only of his 
Saviour, a mere intervening agent}. 
These passages cestainly imply no ap- 
probation of Priestley’s religious prin- 
ciples. But the bad consequence of 
intimacy with persons of all religious 
opinions, is evident from this very 
book ; viz. that it has caused Parr to 
be made, if not a friend, at least no 
enemy to such notorious heresies (we 
shall not qualify the term) as it was 
his duty to abhor. Are not the cha- 
racters of people very commonly esti- 
mated by the company which they 
keep, and has not this aspersion of Dr. 
Parr, for such we shall venture to call 
it, been brought upon him purely from 
imprudence? It is very true, that 
Hoadly, and other latitudinarian Di- 
vines, have been excessively lauded 
for liberality of sentiment; but that 
may mean laxity of principle, and 
there are many who hold that such a 
feeling onght not to exist with regard 
to principles which it is a soleinn duty 
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to maintain. We concur with those, 
who think that Hoadly compromised 
rinciple, was a man scandalously reck- 
Toss of the professional uprightness 
which became his situation; in truth, 
he went beyond toleration ; he was an 
actual patron of Sectaries, and of secta- 
rian notions, utterly inconsistent with 
prelacy and an established Church. 

But we must here close our protest 
against the principles of this book, 
which is a jesuitical attempt to soften 
the abhorrence of sincere Christians, 
to doctrines which impeach the essen- 
tial hdliness of their creed, by adducing 
(as pretended) eminent men as sup- 
porters of those doctrines. We are 
of opinion that Mr. Field has un- 
intentionally made use of intercourse 
with Parr, to ruin the influence of his 
example in the opinion of his other 
friends and clerical brethren. How- 
ever, we shall leave our readers to ap- 
preciate the small value of Mr. Field’s 
and Dr. Parr’s praises or censures, by 
two instances. 

In p. 388, Mr. Field calls Hardy the 
shoemaker, who was triéd for treason, 
ithe respectable Thomas Hardy; and 
Dr. Parr says of a Protestant who 
turned Papist, in p. 187, ‘ he became 
conscientiously a member of the 
Church of Rome.” It may be so: 
but we thiak that a Clergyman ought 
hot to have praised him, and that the 
gentleman’s conscientiousness does not 
tell to the credit of his understanding. 

The Life of Dr. Parr is too well 
known for us now to enter into biogra- 
phical details. He was a capital scholar, 
and a professed imitator of Johnson ; 
but not Johnson’s equal, because, 
though he had more reading, he did 
not, Tike Johnson, draw his ideas from 
life and the world, nor embellish them 
by poetical figures. Instead of these, 
Parr deals in antithesis and climax, and 
quotation. But though we think that 
in his proposed anatomical dissection 
of Dr. Johnson’s mind, as the proper 
mode of writing his life (see p. 165), 
he would have produced only an unin- 
teresting metaphysical disquisition, yet 
the genius of Parr was, in se, of Her- 
culean conformation. With that frame, 
he had the affectation of a dancing- 
master, because he derived from school 
habits an indispensable direction to 
imitation of great standards. Poetry 
at Eton must be like Virgil, prose 
like Cicero; but Parr’s genius was 
like a noble horse, which is never suf- 
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fered to move but in the artificial steps 


of the menage. We shall give two 
different specimens of his writing. 
The first shows what powerful reason 
he -possessed, when he suffered his 
mind to have its ease and liberty; the 
second, how he sacrifices sense to gau- 
diness, and so neither instructs nor in- 
forms. 


_ The first relates to the utility and 
importance of Periodical Criticisin. 


** Of the share which I have already 
taken, or may hereafter take in these perio- 
dical Heer I never can be ashamed. 
I might plead the example of many scholars 
both at home and abroad, far superior to 
myself in vigour of intellect, and extent of 
erudition. But I rather wish to insist upon 
the utility of the works themselves, and 
upon the opportunity they furnish to men 
of learning for rendering some occasional 
service to the general cause of literature. 
There is no one review in this country but 
what is conducted with a considerable de- 
gree of ability; and though I decline the 
task of deciding on their comparative excel- 
lence, I have no hesitation in saying that 
they all of them deserve encouragement 
from learned men. They much oftener 
assist, than retard the circulation of books ; 
they much oftener extend, than check the 
reputation of good books ; they rarely pros- 
titute commendation upon such as are noto- 
riously bad. For my part, I am disposed to 
view with a favourable eye the different 
opinions and propensities which may be 
traced in the minds of the different writers. 
By such collision of sentiments, truth is 
brought into fuller view, and the reader 
finds himself impelled by the very strongest 
curiosity, to examine the reasons upon 
which men of talents, nearly equal, have 
founded decisions so totally opposite. By 
posterity, too, Reviews will be considered as 
useful repositories of the most splendid pas- 
sages in the most celebrated works. ‘They 
will show the progress of a country, or an 
age, in taste and arts, in refinement of man- 
ners, and the-cultivation of science. They 
mark the gradations of language itself; and 
the progressive or retrograde motions of the 
public mind, upon the most interesting sub- 
jects in ethics, in politics, and religion.” 
P. 335. 


The glittering jargon of the next 
extract, is a literary character of the 
sprightly and elegant Horace, a cha- 
racter as descriptive of him as an oak is 
of a fir tree—as the writings of Hooker 
are-of those of Chesterfield ; for Horace, 
though a gentleman of a pig, was still 
a pig de grege Epicuri, and no man but 
Dr. Parr would have said, that his in- 
delicate works ‘* develope every prin~ 
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ciple of the virtuous in morals, and de- 
scribe every modification of the decorous 
in manners,” p. 335. What next? 
why the whole extract following, an 
hyperbolical Johnsonism, as applicable 
to the Man in the Moon, as it is to 
the Laureat of the Court of Augustus. 


*¢ The writings of Horace are familiar to 
us from our earliest boyhood. ‘They carry 
with them attractions, which are felt in 
every period of life, and almost every rank 
of society. They charm alike by the har- 
mony of numbers, and the purity of the 
diction. They exhilarate the gay, and in- 
terest the serious. Professing neither the 
precision of analysis, nor the copiousness of 
system, they have advantages which, among 
the ordinary classes of writers, analysis and 
system rarely attain. They exhibit human 
imperfections as they really are, and human 
excellence as it practically ought to be. 
They develope every principle of the virtuous 
in morals, and describe every modification 
of the decorous in manners. They please 
without the glare of ornament, and they in- 
struct without the formality of precept. 
They are the produce of a mind enlightened 
by study, invigorated by observation; com- 
prehensive, but not visionary; delicate, but 
not fastidious ; too sagacious to be warped 
by prejudice, and too generous to be cramped 
by suspicion ; they are distinguished by lan- 
guage adapted to the sentiment, and by 
effort proportioned to the occasion; they 
contain elegance without affectation, gran- 
deur without bombast, satire without buf- 
foonery, and philgophy without jargon.” 
P, 836. 

Here is literally mere double, double, 
toil and trouble, an elephant playing 
with pieces of looking-glass for grotto- 
work; and here was the failure of Parr. 
We will not say that here was Hercules 
in petticoats, the jest and plaything of 
Omphale; but there was Hercules 
trifling with the Muses, indulging their 
femiuine whims, .and a Hero working 
shewn patterns in gauze. 

We shall now come to the Writings 
of Parr, as displayed in this work, 
Sermons allow but little scope for ge- 
nius. In strict criticism, ~ are ex- 
planations of Holy Writ. They are 
charges of Judges, and a Judge mus 
not meddle with imagination. 

Parr was, in fact, a profane scholar; 
and here (in colloquial phraseology) 
lies the rub. The present work, and 
hundreds of others contemporary with 
it, wish to introduce the low taste, the 
defective reason, and other pernicious 
nostrums of sectaries, hostile to know- 
Jedge, with no other motive than that 
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ordination in the Established Church 
may be adapted to their notions, which 
notions are comprised in a demagogue 
activity, that forms a party. If such 
be the principles adopted, the Church 
of England is immediately ruined as 
to its pre-eminence. Its political con- 
sequence is entirely supported by its 
men of profane learning, for upon 
knowledge only depends national su- 
periority *. 

Learning and high education keep 
enemies in awe; and knowledge, meek- 
ness, and philanthropy, want no stage- 
trick to support them. 

Woe be to the day when the Church 
of England rejects profane learning. 
Woe be to the State, when mere Friars 
and Monks have the ascendancy, and 
it has no advocates capable of coping 
with its enemies. The national feel- 
ing, the Rule Britannia, is lost in 
— contentions about trash ; about 

Vesley and Whitfield, the big-endians 
and litle-endians of Gulliver. All 
these things are favourable to demo- 
cratic principles, to those of our An- 
thor, who does not recollect that Whigs 
are not in office, because their prin- 
oo and modes of action are irrrecon- 
cileable with office, however honour- 
able and upright they may be, because 
the Sovereign cannot have confidence 
in them; and because, where tolera- 
tion exists, an Established Church is 
indispensable to counteract political 
wickedness, a wickedness which a man 
commits with incalculable mischief, 
without danger to his private charac- 
ter, America will be quoted against 
us; but has not America, where po- 
pulation has been concentrated, already 
sent to us for Bishops to prevent eter- 
nal electioneering factions about such 
persons as fanatics, and the utter de- 
struction of peace and good neighbour- 
hood? A man of sense always pre- 
fers a good single road, to many cut 
across a common—an authorized re- 
feree, to every man's business nobody’s 
business. 

But to resume. Parr certainly com- 
mitted himself to a degree which his 
Clerical brethren cannot vindicate. 
The consequences produced the work 
before us, a work which stigmatizes 
with bigotry every prudent Ecclesiastic 
of the Established Church who does 





* The Bishop of Bath’s Sermon on the 
National Schools, proves this position in 
the most luminous manner. 
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not chuse to take his enemies for the 
arbiters of his principles and conduct, 
principles and conduct which (in the 
phraseology of Swift) a fool only will 
adopt. Here Parr certainly erred. He 
temporized upon. questions of  prin- 
ciple, and he sacrificed his dignity. 
He did it for popularity, for electioneer- 
ing purposys ; for we believe him to 
be strictly veracious in the following 
vindication of his character : 


*¢ In the purity of my conversation—in 
the regularity of my morals—in the diligent 
and- conscientious discharge of my profes- 
sional duty—and in a steady attachment to 
the estalilished religion of my country, 1 will 
not yield the palm of superiority to any 
clergyman now living.” P. 323. 


Yet, this was the man who refused 
to drink ‘* Church and King,”’ with- 
out a circumlocutory, diffuse, uncalled 
for oration.. Here lay his weakness, 
and God be praised, we have no other 
to lay to his charge. A scholar is a 
public good—a benefactor, who helps 
to build up national glory and supe- 
riority ;—a man of genius is like a 
brave soldier who leads others into 
action—and without intellectual supe- 
riority, under the complex relations of 
civilized life, England will no longer 
give laws to the Globe. 

But this grand object, in our Au- 
thor’s view, is nothing at all, com- 
pared with the propagation of Uni- 
iarianism, of the religion of Priestley, 
instead of that of Christ, But has the 
public any want of it? was there not 
a sufficiency of infidelity, perversion, 
and mistake for general use, before its 
appearance ? We are very sure that 
Parr, if alive, would be shocked. at 
a biographer who placed his merits 
upon such a standard as patronage 
of Unitarianism. In truth, he was 
only a man of mighty mind, and im- 
mense acquisitions, very much injured 
by bad judgment. Whoever has seen, 
as we. have, his admirable imita- 
tion of Junius (an electioncering squib 
during a contest for Warwick), and 
his strengthy muscular argumentative 
pamphlet, in reply to one attacking 
Sir Francis Burdett, will feel that we 
do not exaggerate. His Preface to Bel- 
lendenus (where with his usual error 
he sacrificed ideas to words) is, though 
a cento of anachronical quotations, a 
master-piece of classical erudition ; and 
as to his private character, such iu 
reality was the affection of those who 
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knew. his worth and his benevolence, 
that they warmly praised him while 
he. lived, and hallowed his memor 

when. he died ; for let those who think 
otherwise, remember that there were 
noble and heroic sentiments, the gran- 
deur of feeling and thinking appertain- 
ing to ancient Greece, in the heart and 
bosom of this surpassing scholar, which 
sordid habits cannot comprehend, no 


_more than a worm can comprehend 


the actions of a man. 

Mr. Field is entitled to the merit of 
having made a good advocate’s state- 
ment, and an able one on his own 
side; he has made all and every thing 
of the complaisance and kindness of 
Parr; but Part was a lion who de- 
lighted to gorge himself with popula- 
rity whether it was good meat or car- 
rion; and he crouched to those who 
brought it to him, and (as in this book) 
made ashow of him. Such acts, how- 
ever, cannot compose either the real 
natural history of the lion, or the bio- 
graphy of a Parr. 

Qu the whole Mr. Field has em- 
ployed his scanty materials to much 
advantage; but such abundant and 
invaluable stores of original docu- 
ments and correspondence have been 
placed by Dr. Parr’s family in the hands 
of Dr. John Johnstone of Birming- 
ham, that from him the literary world 
are natarally expecting the work, by 
which the character and labours of 
Dr. Parr will at length be duly appre- 
ciated. These legitimate memoirs are, 
we understand, in considerable fot- 
wardness at the press, and will very 
shortly be submitted to the public. 

We shall have occasion to touch 
again upon the craft of the Unitarians, 
in our Review of Mr. Le Geyt’s pamph- 
let; and therefore we have only in 
conclusion to remark, that we tee 
spoken thus sharply, from horror of 
their doctrines, which we solemnly 
believe to be most pernicious. 


—p--- 


58. The Correspondence of Henry Hyde, 
Earl of Clarendon, and of his Brother 
Lawrence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, with 
the Diary of Lord Clarendon, from 1687 
to 1690, &c. Edited from the original 
Manuscripts, with Notes, ty Samuel Wel- 
ler Singer, F.S.4. 4to. Two Volumes. 


STATE papers have the character 
of the Sovereigns to whose reigns they 
refer. Those of Elizabeth are highly 
distinguished by profound policy, and 
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these of James’s reign only expose mis- 
rule, and office identified with servi- 
tudes But of James every body has 
the same opinion, and we should have 
no satisfaction in saying more about 
him ; and though the letters before us 
are excellent studies, and good mate- 
rials for history, yet without copious 
illustrations we could not undertake 
the task of analysing the work satisfac- 
torily. We summarily acknowledge, 
in short, that it is perhaps the best 
known illustration of James’s neglect 
of real business, and the indirect ten- 
dency of his rule to destroy upright- 
ness and. principle. We shall, there- 
fore, without the slightest mg 
to the great editorial merits of Mr. 
Singer, decline meddling with the po- 
litical parts of this work, and only make 
amusing extracts. The first we shall 
give is an abstract of a tedious j-o-u-r- 
n-e-y; of travelling, like reading by 
persons who are only able to spell; of 
the departure of a Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland to Dublin, who may be said 
figuratively to have crawled some ot 
the way, hopped some of the way, and 
walked some of the way, from Lon- 
don to Chester; and from thence 
reached Holyhead by a series of dis- 
tinct jumps. 

Lord Clarendon left town on the 
16th of December, and finished the 
day's journey at St. Alban’s; “* there 
going out of town with him near two 
hundred coaches of all the great offi- 
cers and nobility.” On December the 
2ist, we find him at Coventry, only 
ninety-one miles from London, mak- 
ing eighteen miles the average of each 
day’s journey. On December the 22d 
he arrived at Lichfield, through cir- 
cumstances thus explained, and which, 
taking Lichfield to be twenty-eight 
miles from Coventry, as we guess 
the distance, enabled him to make the 
extraordinary progress of four miles an 
hour. 

“The ways hither were much better 
than the former parts of the journey, for 
we did not take coach till nine in the morn- 
ing, and we came hither by four iu the af- 
ternoon. About four miles from Coventry, 
my Lord Digby and his brother met us, and 
came with us to this town. About a mile 
from the town, the Mayor, his brethren, 
the Dean and Prebends, and several other 
gentlemen, met me; and indeed I have had 
as much honour done me all the way, as I 
believe was ever done to any.” i, 192. 


This custom of going out to meet 
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great public functionaries: is still te- 
tained in the Sheriffis of counties pro- 
ceeding to meet the Judges. His Lord- 
ship says, that he shall’ write every 
stage, but observes, “‘ Pen and ink are 
very bad here,” i.e. in the city of Lich- 
field. Of course we presume that they 
were very little in use, and that there 
was little or no commercial travelling. 
The next stage of the Earl was to 
Newport in Shropshire. He says, 


** Ever since we have been five miles from 
Coventry, the ways have been extraordinary 
good; yesterday we travelled most upon 
Watling-street, an old Roman way. We 
came hither quickly after three in the after- 
noon, though we set not out from Lichfield 
till after nine, and it is near twenty miles.” 
P. 193. 

This speed means somewhat more 
than three miles an hour; he then 
adds, that he shall lodge at night at 
Whitchurch, but fifteen miles from 
Newport, and that the ways from the 
former place to Chester are so bad, 
that though the distance was only four- 
teen miles, it was a sufficient day’s 
journey. Reckoning the day at eight 
hours, this was not two miles an hour. 
His Lordship having arrived at Ches- 
ter on Thursday, Dec. 24, i. e. con- 
sumed eight days -in travelling 182 
miles, congratulates himself in having 
kept his time according to his calcula- 
tion, and thanks God for his wonderful 
prosperity, *‘in not having had any 
coach in his company overturned, nor 
any of the tackle broken.” P. 193. 

Just within the gates, upon a scaf- 
fold, the Mayor and his brethren stood 
in their formalities, and the Recorder 
made a speech to him. He was also 
entertained by the Corporation, as 
other Lord _Lieutenants used ‘to be. 
Welch miles are proverbially long and 
narrow, and St. Asaph being distant 
twenty miles of them from Chester, 
his Lordship says he could have gone 
from London to Reading in the samé 
time as this stage cost him. The con- 
venience of our old large houses, full 
of rooms, appears in the following pa- 
ragraph : 

“The Bishop here [St. Asaph’s] has 
a very good, convenient, though not a mag- 
nificent house, as you will believe, when | 
tell you, besides us and our necessary ser- 
vants, he lodgeth Sir P. Ryeaut and Mr. 
Keightley, and discomposeth none of his 
own family ; and there is in this city, as it 
is called, two very pretty inns, who have 
room for fifty horses,” VP. 197. 
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The fourteen next miles to Con- 
way will take him, he says, five hours; 
and then he relates an anecdote, which 
shows that James’s projected restora- 
tion of Popery was talked of and 
known jesse! Mon the country; for 
Lord ‘Tyrconnel visiting the Church of 
Whitechurch, and finding the win- 
dows broken, said to the sexton, ‘*‘ This 
church was in better order when you 
took it from us. Catholics, but we shall 
have it shortly again, and then you 
shall pay for all.” P. 198. 

It appears that the ferry boats at 
Bangor ‘‘ were little round sea boats, 
which would only hold three horses at 
a time.” p. 203. Thus it seems that 
the ancient British coracle was then 
used, though of somewhat larger con- 
struction for conveying horses. 

To proceed. It seems that friends 
used to look out for wives for their 
neighbours’ children; and not three 
years ago, we know that an opulent 
farmer waited upon his landlord, and 
begged him to be so kind as to look 
out for wives for his three sons ; ‘ tidy 
bustling bodies, he said, with. about a 
thousand a-piece.” The following pa- 
ragraph will show that this was only 
an archaism : 


‘¢Mr. Shaw mentioned to me lately in a 
letter, Sir John Bankes’s daughter, with 
great advantage of portion. I sent to him 
to acquaint you with it; there is ubjection 
enough to the birth, When I came hither, 
my Lord Massareene was here, and as these 
people do love to ingratiate themselves with 
a new chief governor, he told me he was 
confident he could help me to a wife for my 
son; her name is Mrs. Cabell, she lives in 
Devonshire, her father is dead, and she is 
worth, he says, 20001, per annum, besides 
money. I would be very glad to have him 
well married and settled, and I do leave it 
to you to think of for me, and to do what 
you think best.” P. 356. 


The state of the Irish peasantry is 
thus described : 

‘¢ It is sad to see the people, I mean the 
natives, such proper lusty fellows, poor, 
almost naked, but will work never, but 
when they are ready to starve; and when 
they have got three or four days wages, will 
then walk about idly till that be gone; and 
if they cannot then presently get into work, 
as perhaps at that moment their next neigh- 
bour has nothing to employ them in, they 
steal. Their women in the mean time do 
nothing, not so much as spin or knit, but 
have a cow, two or three, according to the 
bigness of their ground, which they milk, 
and upon that they live; and no sort of 
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improvement made upon the ground. Their 
habitations (for they cannot be called 
houses) are perfect pig-sties, walls cast up 
and covered with straw and mud ; and out of 
one of these huts, of about ten or twelve 
foot square, shall you see five or six men 
and women bolt out as you [pass] by, who 
stand staring about. If this be thus so near 
Dublin (as I saw several upon the road), 
Lord what can it be further up in the coun- 
try?” P. 373. 


The great success of Popes in Ire- 
land is accounted for by the following 
fact : 


‘©The ruinous state of the fabric of most 
churches is very melancholy ; very few of 
the Clergy reside on their cures, but em- 
ploy pitiful curates, which necessitates the 
people to look after a Romish priest or non- 
conformist preacher ; and there are plenty of 
both. I find it is an ordinary thing here for 
a Minister to have five or six or more cures 
of souls, and to get them supplied by those 
who will do it cheapest; and by this means 
some hold five, six, nay, 900/. per annum 
in ecclesiastical preferments, get them all 
served for 150/. per annum, and not preach 
once a year themselves.” P. 408. 


It seems probable, from p. 415, that 
manufacturers who had made fortunes 
in Ireland in the linen trade, were in 
the habits of retiring to England ; and 
when, upon James’s project for restor- 
ing the Catholic religion, a rumour 
was spread that the Irish would not 
leave a Protestant or an Englishman 
in the country, not less than one hun- 
dred and twenty people went in one 
week to Chester, and multitudes pre- 

ared from all parts of the kingdom to 
Fe gone, as fast as they could get in 
their debts and dispose of their stocks. 
P. 464. 

They who advocate governmental 
pay to the Romish priests, may weigh 
well Lord. Clarendon’s opinion of such 
a measure, 


**'You cannot imagine how little these 
men can bear prosperity ; whatever the King 
thinks fit out of bounty to allow them, they 
think it to be their due, as well as their 
merit; and if all forms of business are not 
leaped over for their sake, and if things are 
not despatched sooner than is possible, they 
think themselves injured.” i. 530. 


We shall conclude our present no- 
tice with observing, that certain noto- 
rious females were thus handsomely 
pensioned out of the Irish Post Office, 
—‘* Duchess of Cleveland, 4,7001. ;— 
Mrs. Gwynn, 1,500/.” 


(To le continued.) 
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59. New Edition of Stuart's Athens. 


(Concluded from p. 148.) 


WE commence here with the fourth 
yolume. 

In p.4, a note is given, from which 
it appears likely that the famous Belvi- 
dere Apollo is an improved copy of the 
brazen Apollo Alexicacos of Calamis, 
which stood at Bassze, where are re- 
mains of the temple of Apollo Epicu- 
rius, or Alexicacos. 

The first object is the temple of 
Apollo Epicurius at Basse, a good 
specimen of the Grecian Doric. In 
the interior of the Cella were attached 
columns of the Ionic of a very ancient 
character, together with a single insu- 
lated column of the Corinthian ;° but, 
alas! the valuable fragment of the Co- 
riathian capital, the unique and singu- 
lar feature of this edifice, is not now to 
be found. 

Mr. Leverton Donaldson conceives 
that the Ionic columns, as well as the 
Corinthian one, were subsequent ad- 
ditions to the temple of a more recent 
era. He makes the following useful 
remark concerning Vitruvius. 


«‘ There is, I believe, no example in an- 
cient architecture which perfectly coincides 
with the rules laid down by Vitruvius......In 
my examination of the edifices of the an- 
cients, as compared with the rules of Vitru- 
vius, it appeared that reliance could only be 
placed on his authoriiy, when he quotes more 
ancient authors, or names the examples on 
which he founds his principles; in other 
cases, the propriety of many of his precepts 
may be justly questioned.” P.10. 


There is an imperfection in the Do- 
tic capitals of this temple. ‘The Aba- 
cus does not sufficiently project to give 
that striking effect, and boldness of 
character to the Echinus, which is 
seen in the Theseum. The Ionic ca- 
pitals (see pl. 8), and the imperfect re- 
mains of the Corinthian, are very cu- 
rious. 

The reason why the Greeks painted 
their mouldings is thus given : 


*¢ It may be remarked, as a general rule, 
that the Greeks admitted very little sculp- 
tured ornament on the mouldings of the 
soffites and interior, justly considering that 
the effect gained by decided colour, when the 
part from position was in shadow, was much 
more effective than any variety resulting 
from ornament in real relief. The eggs 
and darts of the capitals of the ant of the 
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Parthenon are in very low relief, and have 
evident signs of having been painted.” P.18. 


The best bere effect known to 
us of painted columns and ornaments 
is in the Theatres ; but how bad and 
discordant an effect such a practice may 
have, is to be seen in the gilded capi- 
tals of pilasters in the choir of Si. 
Paul’s. There is no kind of harmony 
with the architecture or material, nor 
do we conceive that colouring blue or 
red the mane and tail of a fine horse, 
would be any other than so far spoil- 
ing his appearance as to make him have 
a ridiculous look. Painting of archi- 
tecture may do very well upon plain 
— or canvas, as it does in a scene, 
ut where the thing itself actuall 
exists, to colour it is only to make it 
— and unnatural. 

Before concluding the subject of 
Greek Doric Temples, we will risk a 
remark, that accompanied with a suit- 
able peribolus, they would make capi- 
tal town halls for the centre of market 
places. 

The plates respecting the towers and 
walls of Messene are most instructive, 
as to the military architecture of the 
Greeks. The walls are most perfect 
examples of the later zras succeeding 
the first Cyclopean ; but first, we shall 
notice the difference between the paved 
roads of the Greeks and Romans, 


“Tmmediately on quitting the gates, the 
road descends on a rapidly inclined plane to- 
wards the city, and is composed of oblong 
blocks of stone, in which respect it differs 
from the paved roads of the Romans, which 
were formed of polygonal blocks of immense 
thickness, having the interstices at the an- 
gles filled with flints, and in some in- 
stances, as at Pompeii, with wedges of iron 
and granite, and having on an horizontal 
plane the same appearance as the vertical 
face of a Cyclopean wall. It would appear 
that the Greek paved roads were on the 


contrary im general constructed of oblong 
blocks of stone.” P. 22, 


The towers at Messene are engraved 
in vol. 11. parts 3, 4, 5, plate ii. and 
are curious. One resembles a broad 
house of only two stories, with a plat- 
form at top, and two square windows 
to each story, those of the lower being 
splayed, as in castles, to allow of a 

reater range for the arches between. 

here are no indications of a staircase, 
so that the upper floor was probably 
ascended bya ladder. There are nu- 
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merous scaffold holes between the up- 
per and lower story, which we think 
was for a wooden gallery or balcony. 
The battlements of the walls are simi- 
lar to ours, except, if we rightly under- 
stand the plate, the succession is not 
rectangular, but notched, i.e. lower 
in some places than in others. The 
round tower is formed of Cyclopean 
polygons. In the middle is a Gothic 
pointed arch window. The battle- 
ments, which have very wide inter- 
stices, are formed of triangular prism- 
shaped coping stones. But the most 
singular thing of ail is a square tower, 
where the battlements are not co-equal 
in height, but occasionally descend like 
a staircase. A tower near Argos is a 
truncated cone. Like one situation of 
our old British castles, 


*¢The position of this tower commands 
from a great distance a view of the defile 
that led from the territories of Tegea and 
Mantinea to that of Argos. The peculiarity 
of the plan renders the lower chamber most 
dangerous of approach, and difficult of ac- 
cess to assailants. It appears most pro- 
bable that there was one, or perhaps more 
than one other story above. This is one of 
the few ancient examples to be found of a 
wall, whose external face diverges from the 
perpendicular so rapidly towards the foun- 
dation; a tower near the grove of Escula- 

ius, and part of the citidel of Chzronea, 
loos a similar peculiarity of construction.” 
P. 23. 


This tower reminds us much of 
Scotch duns. 


We are next introduced to the Trea- 
sury of Atreus at Mycene. Goguet 
doubts the early date ascribed to this 
building by Pausanias, because he says 
that Homer, though he enumerates 
many tools, such as the axe with a 
double edge, plane, gimblets, the le- 
vel, anda rule for regulating: the tim- 
bers, never mentions a square, com- 
pass, or saw, and that here is a perfece 
tion of construction. which implies a 

riod when such tools were known. 

edo not see the force of this argu- 
ment, because large modern buildings 
have been erected without the use of 
any one of these tools. It appears 
elear that the vaulted forin in Egypt 
was restricted to sepulchral chambers. 
The history of the arch is discussed in 
p- 29, and Mr. Donaldson thinks it 
improbable that the arch in its perfect 
principle of application, was adopted 
in Greece before the time of Alexan- 
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der or his successors, and thence'com- 
municated to the Romans. 

Without offering any opinion con- 
¢erning the disputed sera, we shall no- 
tice circumstances which seem to have 
escaped attention. The materials which 
a country affords has a great influence 
upon its architecture. Egypt was a 
country destitute of timbers, and arches 
formed of projecting blocks could be 
made without a centre; and such a 
dome form being known, it might be 
no extraordinary flight of genius for 
an architect to discover that in a coun- 
try where stones were small, and wood 
easily procured, that he could jam to- 
gether small stones by means of a cen- 
tre (a timber frame) to support them, 
so that when they were keyed (as the 
masons Call it), they would form a so- 
lid arch. It appears from the gate of 
Rhyniassa, engraved by Mr. Hughes, 
that (under correctness of the drawing) 
the arch of modern construction is co- 
eval at least with Cyclopean polygons. 
We doubt, however, whether arches 
formed of small stones held together 
by cement, was not an intervening. in- 
vention to that of the stone wedge 
form, for Denon found arches of this 
construction by cement in Sicily. At 
all events, the centering must have 
been devised before the arch, and 
really we do not see any thing very 
remarkable in finding out that wedges 
might be jammed together in the bow 
form and keyed, because what is dif- 
ficult to invent is in general difficult 
to construct; and a common ignorant 
mason turns an arch without the least 
hardship, but an ignorant man can- 
not make a steam engine. If the.arch 
had been deemed a very ingenious thing, 
we think that its inventor would have 
been recorded ; but in truth it may be 
seen in natural quarries of small stones, 
where holes have been made by the 
pick-axe, and a vaulted roof formed by 
the mere stones and earth. If the ex- 
cavation had been made in a horizon: 
tal line, the earth would have fallen 
in, but being made in a cupola form, 
the roof supports itself. 

To revert to the Treasury of Atreus. 
—We have in pl. v. a restoration of 
it; and certainly we see in the orna- 
ments found a great assimilation to 
those of Persepolis and Egypt (p. 29) ; 
for the distinctions of the styles of the 
two countries may imply only species 
of a genus. 

We are next introduced to an elabo- 
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rate dissertation by Mr. Donaldson, 
concerning that very difficult subject, 
the Greek Theatre. He says that tra- 
vellers are mistaken in supposing that 
there wasa design of consulting an ex- 
tensive prospect in the situation of 
them (though the slope of a hill was 
preferred), because the height of the 
wall of the scena would preclude the 
view of any object beyond the area of 
the wall itself. We shall endeavour to 
give some notion of the stage part, if 
it may be so called, from Mr. Donald- 
son’s diagram ; for the audience part 
every body understands, viz. that it 
was a large horse-shoe shaped side of 
a hill, cut out into rows of seats, one 
above another. The pit of the mo- 
derns formed a part of the stage. To 
what the konistra was devoted is not 
known. The orchestra was the spot 
on which the chorus danced. The 
thumele was the altar in the midst of 
the orchestra. The climacteres were 
steps or staircases. The /ogeion was the 
platform or stage, upon which the act- 
ors performed. As to the skene (from 
oxnyn, umbraculum, because, says the 
scholiast on Horace, the fitst dramas 
were performed under branches of 
trees) and its compartments, we shall 
give Mr. Donaldson’s account in his 
own werds : 


‘*«The scene may be classed into three 
principal parts ; the hyposcene [trrocxnnoy] 
was the stage on whieh the principal per- 
formers or scenici only recited ; to this stage 
there was an access from the thymelé, by 
means of stairs, called xAsuaxrtnpss. At 
the time of the géneral assemblies of the 
citizens upon public affairs, the logeion was 
occupied by the orators. The scene itself 
was the wall exhibiting the tragic, comic, or 
satiric decorations. ‘The parascenia [raga 
oxnvece } was the inclosure behind, and on 
each side of the scene, appropriated to the 
convenience of the actors, when retired 
from the stage, with magazines for the pre- 
servation of the scenic property, and to 
which were attached the porticos, where the 
choragists arranged the processions of the 
chorus, 

“‘ The hyposcenium was composed of the 
logeion and proscenium [an open place in 
frout of the scene, by us called the stage, 
by the Romans, pulpitum], the elevation of 
which towards the audience was adorned 
with enrichments of columns, niches, and 
Statues. In mast theatres the Jogeion or 
stage was of wood, though sometimes form- 
ed of blocks of marble. Under it, as with 
us, there were various machines employed to 

Gent. Mac. March, 1828. 
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produce thunder and other sounds calcu- 
lated to heighten the effeet and interest of 
the drama, and from it the ancients drew up 
an avaAase (sic) or repreracuata (sic), 
curtain, to the awning or roof which was 
over the stage ; and thus hid from the au- 
dience the changes taking place on the 
scene and the stage between the acts, dur- 
ing which interval the dancers engage the 
attention of the spectators on the thymele.’’ 

*¢ The restricted diameter of the orches- 
tra in the Theatre of the Grove of Escula- 
pius, near Epidaurus, in the one near Joan- 
nina, and in that of Syracuse, gives the 
logeion a very slight depth; but this is to be 
accounted for by the general feelings of the 
Greeks, who, unacquainted with the magi- 
cal powers of deception possessed by the 
art of perspective, seldom employed other 
than the simple effects which pervade all 
their productions in the imitative arts; and 
indeed the very circumstances of their hav- 
ing only two or three actors on the stage at 
once, did away with the necessity of greater 
depth to the logeion, which it acquired un- 
der the Romans, when they had introduced 
the Thymelic chorus upon the pulpitum of 
the scene, The principal feature of the 
Greek drama is recitation, rather than ac- 
tion; very seldom do the performers cross 
each other on the stage; and it appears 
probable that they hardly quitted the spot 
they occupied at the commencement of their 
declamation ; and thus the stage offered to 
the spectators the appearance of a bas-re- 
lief.” 


We do not extract the accounts of 
the Scena, because it appears to us to 
vary little or nothing from the Roman 
plan. Indeed Mr. Donaldson infers 
(p. 42), from the silence of Vitruvius, 
that the Romans adopted the Greek 
plan. We shall therefore endeavour 
to give an idea perfectly intelligible to 
the moderns of a Greek theatre, di- 
vested of professional technicalities, be- 
ginning with the audience part. This 
audience part was an enormous semi- 
circle, rising in steps or rather stairs of 
seats (instead of galleries), and distinct 
floors, as in modern theatres. The 
lower tier, for there were three, weré 
occupied by the higher ranks. There 
was no pit. It formed a part of the 
stage. In this pit were divisions, as- 
cended by steps (climacteres), and in 
the aide of the pit or semicircle an 
altar (thymele). Except that the 
horse-shoe is at Astley’s and the Cirs 
cus a complete circle, the idea of ‘he 
Greek Theatre is tolerably well, though 
not precisely represented. It is well 
known that at these equestrian ainphi- 
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theatres there is a circle in front of the 
stage. This area among the Greeks 
was of a horse-shoe form, and was oc- 
cupied by the chorus or a party of 
dancers and singers, as at the opera, 
who, between the acts, sang and 
danced around the altar. The music, 
if our conceptions are correct, was 
placed on the sides, horizontally (we 
diffidently presume) to the audience, in 
pews or boxes; but at Pompeii, the mo- 
dern sunk music pew does appear, and 
also at Herculaneum, with the excep- 
tion, that it is partitioned by steps made 
across it to the stage. Behind the or- 
chestra, i.e. the pit, was the stage, 
upon which was raised a platform 
(logeion) where the actors performed. 
This stage was very shallow, and in- 
stead of the drop-scene of canvas, was 
a regular front of a house, in stone, 
permanent, like the front of a gentle- 
man’s seat, with three large door-ways ; 
the actors not walking (as now) through 
solid walls without doors, but through 
these apertures, as other people do. 

The middle door of the three en- 
trances (the Greek BaasAuoy, or the 
Roman valve regie) was confined to 
the principal actor, the mpwrayovcros. 
Through the right door entered the 
deutepaywncros, orsecond actor; through 
the left the inferior players, called rps- 
saywuoros. As to the account of these 
doors being parts of different sorts of 
buildings, one + me, the other a 
private house, and the third a ruined 
temple, a prison, or mere opening, 
the Theatre at Herculaneum (the 
best specimen known) has no such 
character; it is, with the exception of 
the door-ways, a consistent whole; 
the front of a handsome house, the 
centre being a hemicircle or recess ; 
and the dead wall of the whole relieved 
by windows, pilasters, statues in niches, 
cornices, friezes, mouldings, and other 
usual architectural embellishments.— 
But this house was sometimes wholl 
covered by ductile scenes. The bac 
scene was drawn up, not let down, and 
was painted with whole length figures 
or statues, The following lines of 
Ovid show this : 


‘¢ Sie ubi tolluntur festis aulza theatris ; 

Surgere signa solent, primumque ostendere 
vultum, 

Cetera paulatim, placidoque edacta tenore 

Tota patent, imoque pedes in margine po- 
nu 


Thus they must have been lifted up, 
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for otherwise the feet would have ap- 
peared first *; and perhaps the *‘tollunt 
aulza Britanni”™ may in reality allude 
to similar figures. These figures were 
not, however, painted, but worked, as 
in tapestry. As to the sregsaxros or tri- 
gonal scenes turning upon a prismatic 
frame, and used for covering the stage 
or side doors, called by Mr. Donald- 
son the sicodos, we have carefully read 
the passage of Vitruvius, and the com- 
ments of various moderns, concerning 
them ; of the construction we have no 
certain idea, only that they were in- 
tended for side scenes, and that they 
were placed over the side doors or 
ticodos. If so, we cannot understand 
them, unless the three several subjects 
were wound not upon a roller, but 
upon a ope fixed horizontally, and 
turning by a handle upon the top of 
the stage ; and that each distinct scene 
being affixed to its own side of the 
prism, the proper face of the prism 
was turned accordingly, and the scene 
(furled up before, like the sail of a 
ship) let down as required; and that 
such was the occasion why the prism- 
atic form was adopted ; for if the prism 


‘was perpendicular, it would have oc- 


cupied too much room, and could not 
have been above the doors. 

The parascenium consisted of rooms, 
as ina house, for the convenience of 
the actors; and behind it was a por- 
ticus or piazza for promenades, open- 
ing upon gardens, planted with flower- 
ing and odoriferous shrubs. 

Here we must take our leave of this 
truly excellent work. It is in fact 
Stuart’s superb and valuable Athens, 
aided and embellished with the mo- 
dern improvements and discoveries of 
the best artists and travellers. We 
have not discovered a single trashy or 
waste line; and the research exhibited 
is not surpassed by the most learned 
dissertations which we have ever read; 
and it is a hundred times more valua- 
ble, because the subject being archi- 
tectural, and the authors professional 
men, errors are avoided, technicali- 
ties explained, and latencies developed, 
in which mere scholars must fail; and 





* “Thus when the curtains are lifted up in 
the festive theatres, the statues are wont to 
rise, and first to show the face, the other 
parts by degrees, and the whole, developed 
by a slow process, appear, and place their 


feet in the lowest margin,” L, iii, Metam. 
de Cadmo, 
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we have only to pray that our scienti- 
fic architects may be in their works 
what they are in their books. 


> 


60. Review of the Progress of Religious Opi- 
nions during the 19th Century. By J. 
C. L. de Sismondi, Author of ** L’ His- 
toire des Reépubliques Italiennes, &c. 
Translated from the French ly T. B. R. 
8vo. pp. 79. Treuttel and Wirtz. 


THE reputation of M. Sismondi is 
too well established not to demand a 
notice of any thing that comes from 
his pen, and when we have said that 
this pamphlet displays his usual inqui- 
sitive spirit, with his drawling style, 
we shall have said enough to convince 
our readers of its genuineness. But 
the subject which he has chosen, and 
his manner of treating it, demand a 
more particular.examination. 

The talent of M. Sismondi lies ra- 
ther in analysis than description, as 
his Literary History of the South of 
Europe fully testifies. He can exa- 
mine causes, and state results with the 
hand of a master, but his love for in- 
quiry is*sure to lead him into useless 
particularities, and to render his pro- 
ductions heavy and dry. Hence, while 
every good library possesses his works, 
they are seldom read, or honestly fi- 
nished by those who begin them. Per- 
haps his “‘ View of the Tuscan Agri- 
culture” was the happiest choice of a 
subject that he has ever made. 

The school to which our author be- 
longs, with regard to religion, is pe- 
culiarly French, and their favourite 
idea is ‘‘ the identity of religious feel- 
ing,” an idea which regards all kinds 
of worship as merely different sorts of 
adoration, which vary only outwardly 
in the mode of representing the Deity. 
“It seems to be universally acknow- 
ledged that all religions are true, so 
far as they are so many different lan- 
guages in which the feeble creature 
expresses its respect, its gratitude, and 
its love for the great Creator.” This 
notion is avowedly taken from a work 
of M. Benjamin Constant, who does 
not perceive that religion in all un- 
christianized countries is merely a relic 
of primeval revelation, retained out 
of an impression of terror, and even 
ein the will. There is something 
of ingratitude in the theory itself; for 
while these writers maintain the exist- 
ence of this identity, and argue that 
religion is a part of our nature, let us 
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ask, from whence did they derive their 
own knowledge of it? Surely not 
from unassisted nature, bat from books, 
and the instruction of their parents and 
tutors, whose knowledge may in turn 
be traced through successive genera- 
tions to the labours of St. Martin and 
Venantius Fortunatus, and from them 
to Irenzeus and the Apostles. And 
now, being indebted to Christianity 
for all they know about religion, they 
reject what they do not wish to retain, 
and profess to have derived the rest 
from nature. Till the experiment of 
Psammetichus has been applied to re- 
ligion, we shall deny the existence of 
any natural creed at all, and class its 
supporters with the dishonest architect 
of the Alexandrian Pharos. 

Neither is it true that ‘‘ respect, gra- 
titude, and love for the Creator,” 
exist in the bosom of man. They are 
implanted by revelation alone, and in 
proportion as the several revelations 
(real or pretended) are gross or sub- 
lime, these feelings are faint or warm. 
They cannot all be true; and what- 
ever we may think of the ignorant sa- 
vage, no talightoned man can hesitate 
with security in its choice of the one 
to be followed. Here we come to an- 
other question,—which has the greatest 
claims on mankind? Assuredly that 
which makes the greatest discoveries ; 
for no other is worthy of its alleged 
Author. Whatever makes the largest 
disclosures of corruption in man, and 
at the same time offers him the best 
prospects, is most consistent with the 
relative situation of the Creator and 
the creature. Such is Christianity, 
and every thing else that pretends to 
the name of a revelation is mere 
quackery, neither radical in its opera- 
tions, or sovereign in its cure. Yet 
we are told that, “from the consider- 
ation of the human faculties, man rose 
to the contemplation of the divine.” 
We deny the position to be true in any 
one instance, and ask the author whe- 
ther this was really the process in his 
own mind, or whether his creed is not 
a simple shred of Christianity, suffi- 
cient to blind and amuse mankind, 
but not worth the labours of the mis- 
sionary abroad, and scarcely of the 
preacher at home. 

The moral state of the world is a 
sufficient refutation of this opinion. 
What has civilized veagy ~e he dif- 
fusion of Christianity. en suppose 
that we-are “to respect the belief of 
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other men,” for, ‘* however barbarous 
it may be, with whatever errors it may 
be enveloped, it is worship offered to 
the Deity, who will accept it under 
whatever name it is presented to him.” 
Missions then are at an end. The 
most sanguinary rites are to continue, 
because they are addressed to the Deity; 
creeds that are incapable of ameliorat- 
ing the heart, are to be undisturbed, 
for the same reason; and, above all, 
fanatical idolaters must be sufiered to 
wage religious war with each other, 
without the interference of a third and 
more enlightened nation. These are 
consequences to which M. Sismondi’s 
theory leads, but we will do him the 
justice to suppose that his reflections 
have not been carried so far, and that 
he does not consider all religions to be 
** equally true, and that choice is in- 
different.” 

Under such circumstances, it is not 
very harsh to assert that our author 
does not comprehend Christianity ; for 
his arguments are invariably drawn 
from aberrations and exceptions ; and 
he shuts himself out from the truth by 
condemning religion as fanaticism and 
hypocrisy, -wherever he finds it ascend- 
ant and permanent. His remarks on 
the conduct of the French Clergy since 
the Restoration are written in the spi- 
rit of a political opponent; ‘‘ from the 
hosom (he says) of the very people 
which hatl recalled them, which had 
brought them back to the altar, a voice 
has risen to answer them; éhis is noé 
the religion the return of which we 
wished for.’ Now what is this but to 
say, you bring us alteratives, and we 
prefer sedatives? What would M. 
Sismondi think of a critic who should 
say of his other works, ¢hese are not 
te sort of histories which the public 
demands. It is true that the present 
race of the French Clergy are men of 
narrow minds, but that is the fault of 
their colleges; they have in truth no 
idea of preaching to such a nation as 
the French, or they forget that the 
same discretion which must be used in 
attempting the conversion of an indi- 
vidual, and the same use which must 
be made of his predominant feelings, 
is also necessary in addressing a whole 
people, and especially a people whose 
minds have been desecrated for a quar- 
ter of a century. 

Our author's objections to the Pro- 
testant Missionaries in different parts 
of the world, are very futile. They 


may not be biblical scholars, but eru- 
dition is apt toextinguish zeal, by lead- 
ing the energies into another direction. 
The fable tells us that there is nothing 
like leather in a shoemaker’s opinion. 
M. Sismondi, who is steeped in litera. 
ture, has no idea beyond that of learn- 
ing; and his example is an additional 
proof that erudition may exist without 
real liberality, or that a scholar is noé 
necessarily a man of enlightened mind. 

M. Sismondi eulogises the conduct 
of the Rhenish churches, who have 
abolished all creeds. Now, a creed is 
merely a summary of scriptural doc- 
trines, and they might as well ex- 
punge the tables of contents from their 
Bibles. Both may be badly composed, 
but that is no argument against their 
use. We rather see in this event a spi- 
rit of indifference, by which the priest- 
hood are enabled to connive at each 
other’s supineness or heterodoxy. The 
same order of things is approaching in 
Switzerland; the reciprocal tolerance 
of the Genevese pastors looks well in 
the pages of this pamphlet, and there 
only ; for this seeming liberality is only 
the hectic bloom which covers inter- 
nal decay. Did M. Sismondi make it 
a point of conscience to conceal the 
circumstance, that the church of Lau- 
sanne has formally protested against 
the tenets of Geneva, as leading directly 
to Socinianism? Or has he forgotten 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was 
omitted altogether in the new Gene- 
vese catechism? Nothing can wear a 
more melancholy appearance than the 
ordinance of May 3, 1817, by which 
the discussion of controverted subjects 
in the pulpits is forbidden, and (what 
M. Sismondi omits to say) by which 
the exaction from all candidates for 
orders of a promise of not preaching 
them, was resolved. : 

This pamphlet is written in so de- 
sultory a style, that our remarks must 
necessarily have contracted the sane 
character, As far as regards the sub- 
ject, it is incomplete, which defect 
will excuse us from entering into it at 
greater length. Its merits will be ex- 
tolled by partizans and admirers, but 
the only one we can justly mention is 
the information which we have glean- 
ed from it. Some parts of it have 
raised alternate smiles. of commisera- 
tion and contempt. 


61. A Treatise on the Law and Praetice of 
Demurrer, With an Introduction to the 
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Nature and Forms of Pleadings. To which 


is added, a Selection of Precedents, By 
George Barclay Mansel, Esq. of the Mid- 
dle Temple, Special Pleader, 8vo. pp. cvii. 
418. Benning. 


OUR general resolution not to en- 
ter minutely into subjects which are 
purely professional, need not be broken 
In upon, with regard to this volume, 
which treats of one of the most intri- 
cate branches of the law. That very 
reason, however, induces us to notice 
it, as it supplies a material dacuna in 
the student’s library, and is executed 
with considerable care. 

«¢ The author [we quote the Preface] was 
induced to undertake this volume from a 
sense that a treatise furnishing a general and 
competent outline of that part of pleading 
which is the immediate subject of this work, 
had been hitherto wanting. The existing 
references are at least so scattered and sepa- 
rated in other books, as to become a source 
of great labour, and difficulty of research. 
Under the impression that such difficulties 
may be in some degree removed, the labours 
of the author have been directed; and he 
presumes that the following pages may prove 
an acceptable addition to the libraries of his 
younger brethren.” 

The Introduction is copious, yet 
compendious, and will enable the stu- 
dent to trace pleading through all its 
details. The Chronological Table of 
Statutes connected with the subject 
will be found valuable, especially to 
the historical inquirer. The design of 
the work itself is best expressed in the 
title, in which the author has not 
exaggerated his performance. A labo- 
rious Index, together with a collection 
of precedents, concludes the volume. 

‘* That these sheets are free from inaccura- 
cies, the author dares not hope; but if any 
be discovered, they may partly be attri- 
buted to professional application, which 
leaves but little time for the lime lator of 
alterations and corrections. If it be asked, 
why attempt a work of reference without 
leisure to perfect it? The author readily 
answers, that books on practical subjects 
can only be undertaken by those who have 
experienced the want of them, in labours 
which allow but a small portion of time to- 
wards remedying the defects,” 


We think this argument just, and 
we hope that the publication of a 
second edition will afford us an op- 
portunity of repeating our wishes for 
the success of this volume. If indus- 
try be a criterion of merit, we venture 
to predict that Mr. Mansel will become 
an ornament to his profession. 
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We could not help smiling at the 
motto, which is not blown upon, as 
Addison expresses it; indeed it serves 
as an introductory sentence to the 
work. 

** Quod justum est, petito, vel quod videa- 
tur honestum ; 

Nam stultum petere est, quod possit jure 
negari. 


The apposite language of Dionysius 
Cato will cause many a fruitless search 
of Lempriere’s Dictionary; the con- 
jectures of Erasmus upon this author 
may be seen in the elegant collection 
of Carmina Ethica by M. Renouard. 


——~Q— 

62. The System of Country Banks defended, 
&Ke. By the Rev. R. Cratwell, Rector of 
Spexhall, Suffolk. svo. pp. 30. 

Mr. CRUTWELL, ina pamphlet 
of great warmth*, lays down only one 
position, viz. the re-enactment of the 
Bank Restriction Bill (i. e. legitimation 
of a bastard), and dissolution of any 
future matrimony between specie and 
paper. He grounds his position upon 
the postulate, that a paper currency is 
necessarily, under any circumstances, 
a depreciated currency, which has an 
inevitable tendency to create artificial 
prices. We have often so heard and 
read ; but do not believe that the opi- 
nion is correct, as long as paper re- 
tains its exchangeable value; for con-~ 
ceding the fact, how is it that in Scot- 
land, where paper is almost if not 
wholly the circulating medium, that 
prices there are not higher than 
in England. The reason is, as we 
think, that the paper has not lost its 
exchangeable value; for if it had, it 
would of course be only of the worth 
it bore after a discount. If a pound 
note will purchase as many commodi- 
ties as a sovereign or twenty shillings, 
then the mere distinction in the article 
of one being paper, the other metal, 
cannot, in se, elevate prices. It seems 
to us that there has been a great blun~ 
der in the discussions concerning the 
currency, viz. an identification of the 
same action to the deterioration of me- 
tallic coins and a paper currency, 
whereas that action is dissimilar. A 

aper currency is neither more nor 

“ than an expedient to avoid paying 

ready money; and if the holder con- 

ceives that a can have ready money 





* We are astonished at the egotisms in 
page v. &e. 
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for it upon demand, he by courtesy ne- 
gociates it as such, and payees have 
the same ideas, and exercise the same 
courtesy. But deterioration of the 
coin (a quack medicine only in fi- 
nance) is quite different,—here is an 
open bare-faced compulsion to take 
the value of one shilling for that of 
two; the result of which deterioration 
is, that the vendor of commodities 
raises his prices in the same artificial 
ratio as the Government has done its 
coins*. But an excess of paper cur- 
rency only stimulates over-production, 
both of commodities and of itself, till 
one produces a glut and fall of prices, 
and the other can in consequence no 
longer command an adequate return 
in specie; on the contrary, deteriorated 
coin, by unnatural price, diminishes 
consumption, and of course produc- 
tion. e conceive that in a country 
where there is enormous trade, real 
capital cannot exist adequate to the 
business, and that this defect is sup- 
plied by a paper representative, and 
that the portion of currency requisite 
for supporting this paper representa- 
tive, is in the main supplied from the 
savings of principals of people not in 
trade, fundholders, and others, who 
only want an interest capable of fur- 
nishing an income or annuity, and 
from the quickness of transition. A. 
a gentleman, lodges 1000/. with B. a 
banker; C. borrows it, and pays inte- 
rest for trading with it, and makes ten 

er cent. by it. D. another tradesman, 

rrows it again, and makes another 
ten per cent. of it; and so by circula- 
tion, accumulation, and succession of 
profits, the humble original sum of 
1000/. produces a — interest 
of enorinous increase. For let us take 
the currency at twenty-seven millions, 
and the public and parochial assess- 
ments at between fifty and sixty mil- 
lions. How could people live as they 
do, if there were not comings in far 
exceeding even compound interest? But 
as we have only twenty-seven millions 
actual currency, we think it plain that 
the remaining expence is founded ei- 
ther upon virtual barter, or upon pro- 
mise to pay being equivalent to actual 
payment. Still the grand argument is, 
that land rose to double its value 
through a depreciated currency. We 





* Mr. C. page 27, proposes raising the 
price of gold to 5/. an ounce, by govern- 
mental enactment! !!—QOh dear ! 


think this to be a nail which will bend 
under the hammer. The products of 
land were during the war in enormous 
demand ; and that demand we main- 
tain, with the obstinacy of a woman, 
caused the income of rents and the 
value of lands to increase far beyond 
their natural value; and that the same 
consequences would have ensued, whe- 
ther there had been paper or not; for 
suppose a man necessitated to eat ever 
day double his usual quantity of food, 
then by the demand far exceeding the 
supply, prices would of course rise ac- 
cordingly ; and in the year 1816, when 
there was no restriction of paper issues, 
were they resorted to as a certain means 
of elevating prices, or could they have 
eflected it? No. Any attempt at spe- 
culating under plenty would be only 
making bad worse, viz. making prin- 
cipal pay the debts of income. 

But we must come to the point be- 
fore us. The country owes gratitude 
never to he repaid to the Bank of Eng- 
land. That alone had credit sufficient 
to give currency to paper, which com- 
manded the whole expences of the 
war, and without such an inestimable 
security Government could not in 
our opinion be supported: and, on 
the other hand, it is plain that if a 
manufacturer had an order of 1000/. 
to execute, and could not mortgage 
principal to the amount, he would, 
under the Branch Bank system, be un- 
able to obtain accommodation; and 
then the result is, that the order must 
be given up to the capitalist, and mo- 
nopoly, cruelty, and oppression follow. 
But Country rohan do accommodate 
their neighbours. They produce cheap- 
ness by competition, and they give 
every honest and industrious man a 
fair chance, and thus increase the ca- 
pital of the country, without infring- 
ing the freedom of the people. We 
are warm friends to Government, but 
we think honestly that they have no 
legal right under an English Constitu- 
tion, to say who shall lend, or who 
shall borrow, who shall give his word 
for payment of money, or who shall 
not; for the fact is, that Country 
Bankers do not coin money: they 
only promise to pay certain sums ; and 
the utmost right of Government ex- 
tends no further than to say, that they 
(the Government) will not receive 
such promises to pay, as payment. 
they insist that 1 shall not take my 
neighbour’s word for payment of 10/. 
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the Bank of England paper is only a 
promise to pay, and they have as much 
right to insist upon my taking that 
paper in preference, as to insist upon 
my marrying a wife of their choosing. 
But the institution of Branch Banks 
would throw that capital, now dis- 
ersed among Country Bankers, like 
) into the whale’s belly, into the 
vast stomach of the Bank of England, 
and then it could disgorge ten mil- 
lions, instead of five, to serve Govern- 
ment. But is this sound argument? 
Do not Country Bankers in general vest 
their proceeds in Government securi- 
ties? Do not their customers engage 
in loans, and throw more bidders into 
the market? Does not such a compe- 
tition destroy a miserable dependence 
of Government upon capitalists and 
extortioners, who could easily con- 
spire, and subject Government to their 
own terms. By what authority does 
Government say that one man shall 
trade in money, and another not? Let 
us now hear Mr. Crutwell, in the 
pamphlet before us: 


“¢ To think of superseding the practice of 
‘Country Banking,’ by substituting ‘ Branch- 
banks’ from the Bank of England in their 
stead, besides being an iniquitously innovat- 
ing infringement upon the already ‘ legal’ 
rights of Country Bankers generally, is what 
every rational individual throughout the 
whole country ought instantly to lift his 
voice against; being likely, moreover, to 
create a most dangerous and unconstitu- 
tional engine of arlitrary power, so enor- 
mously great and liable to abuse in the 
hands of a weak or wicked Ministry in fu- 
ture (for 1 would apply neither of these epi- 
thets to any one of our present public men), 
as might easily destroy the nation’s best 
‘liberties,’ together with the personal pro- 
perties and independence of every private in- 
dividual.” P, 30. 


We say no more here, because the 
subject will come before us again, un- 
der Mr. Burgess’s Memorial. 


~~ g— 


63, Mr. Stacey Grimaldi’s Origines Genea- 
logice. 
(Continued from p. 40.) 


MR. GRIMALDI, speaking of the 


celebrated Monasticon, observes, 


*¢ Such credit hath it received from the 
integrity of the authors or collectors thereof 
(Roger Dodsworth and Sir William Dug- 
dale), that it is credibly stated to have been 
admitted as a.circumstantial evidence in the 
Courts of Westminster, when the records 
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there transcribed, could not, upon diligent 
search, be otherwise recovered.” P. 12. 
No men more sincerely respect the 
memories of Dodsworth and Dugdale, 
than ourselves, and to say any thing 
which detracts from their reputation, 
as much wounds our feelings as it 
would do to abuse public benefactors. 
Mistakes come under the humanum 
est errare, and neither of them were 
capable of doing any thing wrong 
from favour or bribery. But that Dug- 
dale has altered the text of an Abbey 
register to suit his own preconceived 
hypothesis, we peremptorily affirm, and 
therefore the public ought not to con- 
sider the Monasticon as evidence. In- 
deed, such an act, deliberately and 
coolly, as alteration of the text of an 
old deed, is an unwarrantable infringe- 
ment of the laws of evidence. We 
shall not give the particulars, because 
they affect a noble family; but the 
fact is, that Dugdale knowing a cer- 
tain member of that family to have 
held a high office under the crown, 
has alteyed the-Christian name of a 
person in that family, who is said in 
the charter to have held the office al- 
luded to, because he (Sir William Dug- 
dale) conceived, that oaly the one per- 
son whom he knew, did or could have 
held the same office, and therefore that 
the Monk had made an error. Now 
this could not have been the case, for 
the scribe evidently knew that there 
was a distinction, and uses the name 
which Dugdale intrudes in another 
charter next following, relative to a 
different transaction. The Christian 
name of the person in the first charter 
was known by Dugdale himself to be- 
long at least to a brother of the party 
whom he substitutes, nor is it at all im- 
probable, but that the person named in 
the register was father of Dugdale’s 
intrader. At all events, according to 
the text, which he otherwise copies 
verbatim, he has made, from precon- 
ception or literary prejudice, two per- 
sons into one. We further recollect, 
in another instance, that upon com- 
paring the text of the Monasticon with 
the original, we did find it a variation 
from that original (we think that it 
was the Cotton MS., Cleopatra, c. iii. 
but cannot be positive). We beg to 
add, that there are numerous mistakes 
in the dates of records in Dodsworth’s 
Collections, from haste or error. As 
to other writers, we could shew that 
in a valuation of Church livings, an 
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“instance occurs where in regard to two 

parisbes generally held together, al- 
ahough-they are distinctly valued in 
the King’s books, the two sums have 
been magsed into one, contrary to the 
record. We could mention abstracts 
in calendars, where names are misno- 
mered, or facts stated, not to be found 
in the body of the record ; or passages 
omitted, which alter the sense given in 
the abstracts. These are matters which 
have occurred to us only in partial in- 
vestigations ; and therefore we can un- 
der no circumstances think printed 
copies of such ancient documents to 
be, strictly speaking, legal evidence ; 
but we must be understood to allude 
only to printed copies or calendars. 

In p. 20 Mr. Grimaldi mentions 
the Charte Antique in the Tower, and 
gives the note added to the conclusion 
of the Harleian abstracts (MSS. 84, 
85); viz. 

*¢ Comparata fuerunt omnia ista tran- 
scripta ex Chartis Antiquis R. R, cum ipso 
autographo.” ‘ 

From the word ‘‘ autographo,” our 
readers might think that the charters 
in the Tower were originals ; but they 
are only apographs, in some instances 
concise abstracts of autographs long 
ago perished. ; 

As speciniens of ancient charters, 
Mr. Grimaldi has given us, because 
the general construction is familiar, 
three of a curious nature. 

The first is, a quit-claim of the 
King to the Earl of Arundel, releasing 
him from all the debts which he owed 
to the Jews, and commanding the 
latter to give up to him the deeds and 
securities. 

Dishonest as this was, it is to be re- 
membered, that the Jews in those ages 
were deemed only cattle or beasts of 
burden ; that the King and the Nobles 
had their distinct herds or flocks of 
Jews ; and that the Popes held any in- 
-tercourse of a Christian with a Jewess, 
to be equivalent, in moral construc- 
tion, to bestiality. All this was very 
barbarous, but if it had not happened, 
there would have been no truth in the 
prophecies of Moses or Christ; and by 
the laws of the former, usury was pro- 
hibited. Upon the principles of their 
own code, the Jews were not unappro- 
priately punished ; and it should be 
remembered further, that in those ages 
their lives were only granted to them 
because the human stomach naturally 
_Fevolted against making butcher's meat 
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of them; for had this not beef the 
case, they would certainly have been 
fattened, slaughtered, and cooked. 

People in modern times very pro- 
perly exclaim against the sale of wives 
in markets, by blackguards, under a 
presumption that it is legal. Now the 
poor are not so ignorant as we suppose 
them. In many distant counties they 
retain the language, opinions, man- 
ners, superstitions, and habits of our 
earliest ancestors, and what we call 
vulgarisms are only archaisms. Ina 
state of villenage, women were sold. 
Blomefield, in his Norfolk (iii. 860, 
ed. fol.), produces the following cu- 
rious instance, which happened in the 
reign of John: 

** William said, that he held the land in 
villenage, aud that he had sold one of his 
sisters for four shillings.” 


That the King and Nobility did sell 
their wards and widows, for wives, to 
purchasers, is a fact which is well 
known ; but the vulgar practice of 
alienating wives, as if they were chat- 
tels, among the great, is exemplified 
by Mr. Grimaldi’s second charter, in 
which Sir John Camoys conveys his 
wife, as if she was an estate, by deed, 
“*to Sir William Paynel *, in the reign 
of Edward the First.”” Of course, all 
such things are horribilities, and mo- 
ralizing essay-smiths might forge and 
hammer a good sermon out of them, 
but we, as Archzologists, go no further 
than an exclamation of Oh nefas! in 
Virgil’s sense of the word, i.e. “an 
abominable shame.” 

In p. 25 Mr. Grimaldi proceeds to 
monumental inscriptions; and remarks, 
that implicit dependence is not to be 
placed upon them. We shall men- 
tion a curious fact within our know- 
ledge. Upon a flat-stone of a burial 
vault, is an inscription, with the date 
of the day and year of the decease of 
a Lord of the Manor, and in the parish 
register, which is extant, no entry of 
any burial. It would be odd, if neglect 
or oblivion was the cause of such an 
omission, with regard to the chief per- 
son of the parish: 

In p. 30 we have a notiee of the 
Pipe-Rolls. Hints have been: given 
by the Record Commissioners, of a 
wish, if not of an intention, to publish 
the whole of these records. When 
we consider that from Domesday-book 





_* Mr. Grimaldi has not stated that Sir 
William. was her paramour, as was the fact, 
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to the reign of Richard I. they are the 
only records (with but rare and scanty 
exceptions) in existence for a whole 
century, it may be easily imagined 
how inestimable they are ; especially, 
as Mr. Grimaldi says, ‘ it weds 

thaps be impossible to produce from 
Rineey a name of note which is not 
recorded in them.” From our own 
experience, we can say that we have 
found no less than fifty records of one 
single family, between the reigns of 
ann. inc. H. £, when they commence, 
to that of Edward the First, when we 
get a stream of records enough to turn 
a genealogical mill, not a mere trick- 
ling drain. A man who does not love 
the dog-latin of our old records, has 
no archeological music in his soul, 
and therefore we say, concerning the 
publication of these rolls, in their own 
sigles, that we hope the Record Com- 
missioners will deem it their duty r. c. 
(reddere compotum ) of the Pipe Rolls, 
and enable us to say in t. |. et q. s. 
in thesaurum liberaverunt et quieti sunt, 
i. e. have paid it into the treasury, and 
are quit. 

Mr. Grimaldi mentions the Cotton 
MS. Vitellius E. 5. as a transcript of 
some of the early Pipe Rolls. It is 
very scanty. The most ample manu- 
scripts which we have seen, are Dods- 
worth’s, in the Bodleian library. We 
have heard them pronounced to be 
copies or abstracts of the whole of these 
rolls, but we have found articles in 
Madox, not inserted in Dodsworth, 
and therefore we can only hold them 
to be collections. 

The Pipe Rolls, however, are not to 
be speedily dismissed. The shocking 
tyranny and dependence of the feudal 
system, as exercised by our ancient 
Sovereigns, in virtue of that system, 
are more successfully exposed in these 
records and the fines in the Tower, 
than in any other. The modern mili- 
tary and naval subordination does not 
fetter even a private soldier to the ex- 
tent with which the system alluded to 
shackled our ancestors. It would seem 
as if they could not eat or sleep with- 
out paying turnpike for a natural ne- 
cessity ; even this would be only six- 
—< to the waiter at a tavern dinner; 

ut the system meddled with all the 
sacred affections of Nature. 

_ There is a Turkishness in the follow- 
ing specimens, given by Mr. Grimaldi, 
which will partially show what we 

Gent. Mac. March, 1828, 
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mean. We shall take the liberty, as’ 
the original Latin is here printed, to 
render them in English. 

The following relates to an impedi- 
ment of justice : 

‘*€ William Croc owes xviil. and xs. that 
he may not be impleaded, until the King 
returns to England.” 

In our days, meum and tuum have 
distinct meanings ; but anciently they 
were often construed as synonimous. 
Now Dugdale informs us (Warwick- 
shire, 375, ed. 1656), that this Wil- 
liam Croce was hanged. 

The French have a delicate tact in 
wit—in the English attic salt there is 
a solemn dryness, which, if it has not 
the savoury pungency of spices, has 
yet a flavour of venison fat. Spartan 
brevity is in many instances charac- 
teristic of us; and in the rough reply 
of a sheriff, there is the genuine style 
of an Englishman. 

Nicholas Seutifer ought to account 
for 46s. and 8d.; but he has nothing, 
and cannot le found. Therefore he ts 
quit. Well done, John Bull! 

Again: 

«© Walt. de Caucey accounts for xvi. that 
he may marry a wife ¢ ad velle suum,’ to his 
inclination.” 

A third we shall give in the original 
Latin, because we do not wish to 
make affirmations of suspicions, which, 
from the different meanings of words 
among our ancestors, may be utterly 
without foundation. 


‘*In perdon’ per br. R. eidem Petro 
X. m, arg. pro amore Will’i Malt’vers.” 

In short, the Pipe and Fines Rolls 
show that the Inquisition was never 
more cruel and extortionate in matters 
of conscience, than was the Crown in 
pecuniary imposts under the Norman 
Sovereigns. This was the tyranny 
which led to Magna Charta, and which 
modern politicians are perpetually ap- 
plying to measures and ae 9 of which 
our ancestors had no knowledge. The 
King had no right to call for public 
subsidies, unless for war; and Parlia- 
ments were never convoked but to 
vote those subsidies, nor sat any longer 
than was necessary to pass those sup- 
plies. Under the opportunity, the 
people pressed for further liberties, and 
wmelioration of grievances. Thete be- 
ing no civil list, the Crown had to find 
its own ways and means; and thus, at 
the expence of great degradation, it 
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became an office supported by fees and 
impositions. It could not step out of 
certain modes of action, but those 
modes were shockingly abused. All 
parties were wrong. 


(To be continued. ) 


——o— 

64. A Memorial, addressed to the Right Hon. 
Lord Viscount Goderich, on the fitness of 
the System of the Bank of England—of 
the Country Banks—and of the Branch 
Banks of England, to the wants of the 
People: and on the ample means of protec- 
tion which private Bankers and the Pub- 
lic have against the Monopoly of the Bank 
of England. By Henry Burgess. 8vo. 
pp. 48. 

IF we have a necessity of eating, it 
cannot be right to knock out two thirds 
of our teeth; if we have a necessity 
for trading, it cannot be eligible to re- 
move two thirds of our media of trade. 
Now Mr. Moreau informs us (Naval 
Chronological Records, p. 71), that 
*‘ not a half of the bills of exchange 
are in circulation in 1826, that there 
were in 1824 or 1825.” And we have 
read in business-constructed letters, 
dated from Manchester, and printed in 
the periodicals, that “‘ the effect of the 
Branch Banks’ operation, will be the 
withdrawing of all the bills of ex- 
change, which have hitherto formed 
the largest proportion of our circulat- 
ing money, and substituting in their 
place Bank of England notes—I say 
the withdrawing of all the bills of ex- 
change, which used to circulate, for I 
am supposing that the other Banks will 
be compelled to do business on the 
same terms as the Branch Banks.” 

If these data be true, then there is 
no accommodation or discount to be 
expected, but upon the terms of the 
Branch Banks ; and Mr. Burgess con- 
tends, that their accommodation cannot 
be made to meet the necessities of the 
country, and to supply industry with 
capital. Mr. Burgess says, 

*¢ The Bank of England is unfitted by its 
constitution, and the principles of its ac- 
tion, to perform the general banking busi- 
ness of the country. If the principles were 
unobjectionable, that vigilant, minute, ne- 
ver-relaxing attention which is indispensable 
in the banking business, rarely can be met 
with in delegated functionaries, whether 
directors of managers ; a circumstance which 
must render Branch Banks, at places remote 
from the Bank of England, eminently 
hazardous. The directors of the Bank of 
Eegland will lend only for a stated period, 
ead in # particular manner ; and they require 
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repayment, on a fixed day, of the whole 
sum. Other bankers will lend for a longer, 
or a shorter period, upon one kind of secu- 
rity or another, to be regulated by circum- 
stances; and they will take back the sum 
lent at once, or at various times, in whole 
or in part, according to the convenience of 
the borrower.” P. 13. 


Again, the Bank of England, 


*¢ By discounting large sums, affords fa- 
cilities to the powerful to enter upon specu- 
lations. By refusing to discount small 
sums, it debars the struggling man of little 
means, of its advantages. It refuses all ac- 
commodation to those who ean perfect their 
operations only by long-continued persever- 
ing efforts.” P. 13. 

‘¢ By establishing Branch Banks jn dis- 
tricts where excess in the currency is always 
generated by means of bills, a glaring error 
in principle has been adopted.” P. 18. 


If, through the exchanges being 
against us, the demand for gold occa- 
sions a stoppage of accommodation, 


*‘ At such a juncture, none but those 
who have absolute demands can get’ money 
at a Branch Bank. Works will be instantly 
stopped, workmen dismissed, and misery will 
ensue. The country bankers, at such crisis, 
dare not hazard their reputation by refusing 
to continue any stipulated accommodation, 
or suddenly drawing in advances; but they 
take their own locked up securities, and 
seek temporary aid from other great depo- 
sitories of capital. The Bank of England 
can resort to no third party for relief, 
except the Government.” 


Lastly, to give one more extract 
from a pamphlet running over with 
ability, 

** The proceedings of the Bank tend to 
destroy all the results of experience and 
judgment, in regard to the employment of 
labour; to cause capital to be drawn from 
industry in the country, to be employed 
upon industry in great towns, and foreign 
states; to wrest it from those occupations, 
wherein the returns are remote, the em- 
ployment of labour regular and long conti- 
nued, and fortunes are slowly made and 
rarely lost, to be employed in speculative 
undertakings, They disturb the institutions 
of industry, and introduce disorder into 
the avocations of all below the first class, 
whose pursuits depend on the temporary.or 
permanent application of other capital than 
their own.” P. 26. 


The object of the Bank of England 
is, we are sure, that of aiding Govern- 
ment in the establishment of a safe 
unfailing currency; but this is just as 
impracticable as navigation without 
shipwreck: it may be insured upon 
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canals, but never upon the ocean. 
Supposing, as stated in p. 24, that the 
sum deposited in private banks to be 
one hundred millions sterling, and seven 
parts out of eight of all demands upon 
country bankers who failed in the 
panic of the year 1825-6 to have been 
paid in full, then the loss has not been 
greater to the public than was the dis- 
count upon Bank of England paper 
before the resumption of cash-pay- 
ments in foreign countries, when an 
officer received for his pay 20s. in a 
note, which at Madeira, if he was 
there ordered upon duty, would only 
go for thirteen shillings. 

However, we have gone so far in our 
review of Mr. Cruttwell’s pamphlet, 
that we must draw in. We now 
that the Bank of England has been 
the salvation of the country, and abhor 
any slander of it. But we also look 
upon any contention between that and 
the Country Banks, as a very unnatural 
quarrel, which, like that between Eng- 
land and America, will produce no- 
thing but mischief. There is no means 
by which, in our opinion, the Bank of 
England can ever meet the whole exi- 
gencies of the country, for if a man 
must not take country bank-notes for 
fear the Banks should fail, then many 

ersons who now turn fixed into float- 
ing capital with ease, must give up 
business altogether, and numbers of 
the poor workmen be thrown out of 
employ, and incur a certain loss, nearly 
amounting to ruin, in order to prevent 
only an uncertain risk; but there can 
be no plea whatever for the inter- 
ference of the State, except certain in- 
security; and if risk alone implies 
this, then all bills of exchange what- 
ever should be quashed. This inse- 
curity the example of Scotland shows 
us may be easily prevented. At pre- 
sent, the Country Bankers issue no 
Bank of England notes whatever, but 
send them all in, in exchange for sove- 
reigns, and if they establish a bank 
depot at Northampton, either the Lon- 
doners must take the bills, or lose the 
trade: The united Bankers can throw 
the Government securities into the 
market, and drain the Bank at their 
option. In short, we see no termina- 
tion to the possible consequences of 
such a beaseid ncenpiahion but a com- 





promise; and if circumstances must 
sooner or later enforce it, better is it to 
anticipate it by an amicable adjust- 
ment. 


We have given these opinions 
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conscientiously, because we believe that 
there can be no contraction of cur- 
rency without diminution of trade, 
and depreciation of property. 

This pamphlet is the Soaioatten of a 
man of business, talent, and experience, 
and is full of solemn, even awful truths. 


65. De Lisle, or, the Sensitive Man. 3 vols. 


8vo. Bull. 
JEALOUSY is called by Shak- 
speare a green-eyed fiend. Of what 


coloured eyes Suspicion may be, we 
know not, but we may justly think 
that it is of much the same colour, 
with the addition of squinting. If, as 
Paley says, to disturb the happiness of 
another is a wrong, then it is a serious 
moral obliquity, for there are numerous 
relations of life which are founded 
entirely upon confidence, and to break 
that up is like the introduction of con- 
tagion into air, or poison into food. 

But such dispositions there are, in- 
sensible notwithstanding of guilt. 
They have misinterpreted life—the 
have offered affection, and experie: ea 
art, selfishness, or interest. They have 
from disgust contracted prejudices, 
and behold every thing under their in- 
fluence. 

The present Novel is excellently dis- 
criminative of female character. It 
begins with a diplomatic autocratical 
mother, who conceives that her son, 
an only one, is a sort of clock, who is 
to go just as she winds it up, and regu- 
lates it. However, he cannot be wholly 
automatized. He forms a connection 
with a passionless woman of intrigue, 
who is an actress only as to natural af- 
fections. She employs all winning 
arts to ingratiate this green-horn, who 
had taken her into keeping, gained his 
heart, and, though he had promised to 
marry her, set off from him incog. 
through some private tampering of his 
statesman-like mother. This escape 
was a great blessing, much like a dis- 
solution of projected partnership, where 
one is to find money, and the other to 
find wit, which commonly ends in the 
one person of the firm who possessed 
the latter, being found to pat into his 
own pockets the former also. -How- 
ever, Therese tells him, when disco- 
vered, an honest story; véz. that she’ 
considered her person and actions only 
as means of comfortable maintenance, ’ 
if possible, of aggrandizement ; and 
that in short, like a person who kee 
a gambling-house, dupes were the only 
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people fit for her purposes. He returns 
from. his travels, and falls in love next 
with a woman of superior Eligabethan 
‘character for strong sense — makes an 
offer, and is peremptorily, but feelingly 
rejected—is astonished at the sudden 
‘news of her marriage. with another, 
and finds out,. when. she became a 
widow, that previous to his offer she 
was already married, though privately, 
to that other. He still, however, re- 
tains a strong feeling of regard for her. 
She very candidly reminds him, that 
she_has been already married, is seven 
years older than himself, and recom- 
mends him to look out for a younger 
bride. Thus her reply creates that 
coolness of feeling, which makes mar- 
riage with her, assimilation to that of 
wedding a lecturing maiden aunt. 
Under her care is, however, a charm- 
ing sylph, full of good intellect, sweet- 
ly attempered by sentiment, oper 
of character, grace, and playfulness, 
With her he falls again in love; 
marries her, has a large family, be- 
comes jealous, acts cruelly, finds that 
he js mistaken, and is reconciled, but 
not,. alas! before his unkindness has 
destroyed her health—and she dies, 
not immediately, but by the horrible 
effect of the slow poison administered 
hy her husband. 

We do not recollect in Aristotle, 
Cicero, Paley, or any of the great mo- 
ralists, any thing of moment upon the 
subject of suspicion ; if any thing at 
all, only obvious common place. In 
some cases, it may be characterized as 
disease. In the present, it was great 
ignorance of the two leading distinc- 
tions of female character, as laid down 
by Goldsmith; viz. that there are 
some women who are fond of making 
admirers of every body, and are natn- 
rally coquettes and flirts (a character 
here excellently delineated in Augusta 
Parry) ; and others, whe desire to gain 
the affection of one man only, ani to 
retain it to herself. Of this character 
was his truly charming wife; but cir. 
cumstances, though innocent, intro- 
duced fear, and fear is dovbtful; and 
doubtfulness is followed by jealousy, 
and jealousy anticipates certainty ; and 
then there ensues a kettle of fish, a 
phrase exceedingly apropos to this 

ovel, for be it recollected, that, ac- 
contig to Captain Newte’s Scotch 
tour, the term is.borrowed from the 


following horrible cruelty. 
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A party go to.the banks of.a salmon 
river, to catch fish, and upon the 
shore light a fire, and put over ita pot. 


, As soon as a fish is caught, it ts thrown 


alive into the boiling water. The tor- 
tured animals exhibit their agonies in 
horrid gestures and convulsions; bat 
the palatable flavour is very fine. It 
may be so, but it makes us almost in- 
clined to think that the devil had some 
share in forming many buman beings, 
However this may be, poor Lady Ro. 
samond was put into the condition of 
such a fish. 

We read Novels, as we read papers 
in the Essayists, for moral instruction, 
clothed in the form of biographical 
incident. Novels are useful or. mis- 
chievous, according to what they are. 
The English, says Madame de-Stael, 
are unrivalled in this walk of Jitera- 
ture. Many of them certainly have a 
great tendency to acquaint us with life, 
in all its forms, more particularly with 
high life, and though they may (as 
fortune-tellers do servant maids) make 
humble sempstresses think that they 
are predestinated to be ladies, yet they 
introduce feeling, sentiment,good sense, 
and we will even add virtue; for we 
do not recollect any Novel in which 
vice is not disgraced and punished ; 
and though the course of life is not 
the same in the world as in Novels, 
yet it is to be remembered that know- 
ledge of the world is not an acquisition 
to be speedily gained by young people, 
and that prominent delineations of cha- 
racter much assist it. 1f Novel writ- 
ing be judicious, it may generate good 
sense; if it has an epic character, it 
may promote heroism. Novels ought 
not to be studies, but amusements they 
certainly are. However, we must close 
our remarks, and we shall do so with 
observing, that the work before us has 
the important tendency of showing the 
great extent of evil resulting from dis- 
trust in intimate connexions, where 
there can be no peace of mind without 
confidence. Nor is this all. The cha- 
racters of Augusta Parry, Lady Avon- 
dale, Mrs. Solway, and more especially 
Lady Rosamond, are highly dramatic, 
instructive, and interesting; nor can 
that of the hero himself have any-other . 
effect than improvement of husbands, 
a class of pen in which it is not un- 
common to find great faults ; especially 
that enormous one of making their 
homes uncomfortable by manifest folly. 
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66. Select Illustrations, Historical and Topo- 
graphical, of Bedfordshire, containing 
Bedford, Ampthill, Houghton,. Luton, 
and Chicksands, By the Rev. J.D. Parry, 
M.A. Author of the ‘* History of Woburn,” 
&c. 4lo. pp. 120. 


WE are told by the author, én limine, 
that this work is only a few steps of a 
staircase which must be left unfinished 
because he cannot find patronage suf- 
ficient to ‘complete it. Times were, 
when the nobility and gentry deemed 
support of such works a duty imposed 
on them, and they found their account 
in it. It increased their political and 
local. consequence, and recorded the 
memory, of themselves and their fa- 
milies iman imperishable mode. Gal- 
leries of portraits were formed, which 
worthless or negligent heirs could not 
sell or dilapidate. Every family had 
its own literary Westminster Abbey, 
its own literary mausoleum, by which 
noble sentiments, the pieéas of family 
feelings, every sentiment connected 
with dignity and honour, are peren- 
nially supported. Alas! the nobility 
and gentry do not see that mounte- 
banks of pretended liberalists and sec- 
taries are undermining them in every 
sly manner; that they are making 
them mere stilts of faction, upon which 
they can mount; and that they who 
have stakes in the country, must give 
way to those who have not. 

Let us look around us, and see what 
beautiful Churches, what splendid Col- 
leges,, what bountiful Free-schools, 
what comfortable Alms-houses, what 
bermanent blessings glorified ancient 
yenefaction, and oppose them to mo- 
dern bubbles of all kinds. Even in 
the horrid times of the great Rebellion, 
there remained some who did not bow 
the knee to Baal, and supported the 
works of Dugdale. We hope that 
there will yet be a revival of esteem 
for the arts and sciences, and among 
them for archeology, genealogy, and 
topography. We know that these 
sciences are most essential to the inte- 
rests and amusements of the nobility 
and. gentry. We know that three 
noblemen of the highest rank have 
engaged eminent men to collect and 
compile materials for the histories of 
their. families ; and we yet hope that 
the future labours of Mr. Parry will 
find patronage. 

We shall now give a proof of the 
uncommon benefit of ancient benefac- 
tion, Sir William Harpur, knight, 
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and Alderman of London, left in the 
year 1566 (8 Eliz.) thirteen acrés and 


‘one rood of meadow land, ‘lying in 


divers parcels in the parish of St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn, for the foundation of 
a free-sehool, and other charitable pur- 
a This estate being let upon 

uilding leases, now produces above 
eleven thousand pounds per annum; 
and under the authority of Acts of Par- 
liament, the object of the charity has 
been most beneficially extended. One 
falling off there is, however, to be 
mentioned. A library of about 1000 vo- 
luines, principally theological, amongst 
which is a fine Polyglott Bible, was 
bequeathed to St. John’s Church, but 
it is now in a neglected and decaying 
condition, one excuse for which is, 
that there is no endowment for a li- 
brarian. Comparing this circumstance 
with the subtraction of patronage to 
Mr. Parry’s work, it would seem to 
infer that there is an unfortunate in- 
sensibility in the inhabitants of this 
country to the great public importance 
and private benefit of knowledge. It 
is, however, a redeeming feature, ‘ that 
this little county has, in proportion to 
its size, distributed more munificent 
charity in the foundation and main- 
tenance of public institutions, than 
any other part of the kingdom.” (See 

. 65.) 

The parishes here described, do not 
contain many curious and unknown 
things. 

Houghton House is certainly a most 
interesting specimen of the mixed Ita- 
lian and Gothic styles of the early part 
of the 17th century—of that style which 
is seen in such perfection at Holland 
House, Kensington. It is said, that 


“«¢ The centre of the north front is almost 
exactly similar to part of the Convent della 
Carila at Venice, except that the latter is 
the interior of a square. ‘This [the Con- 
vent] was built by Palladio, after the plan of 
a palace in ancient Rome.” P. 85. 


In the style there are assimilations 
to views of houses in the Fresco-paint- 
ings at Pompeii. 

The celebrated baptistery at Luton 
is amply described. It seems that John 
Lord Wenlock, who was killed at 
Tewksbury, built.a house here, called 
Someries, 


«© Of which, or as some say ofa more. 
modern structure, part of one large and 
strong tower remains. Tt was ascended by 
a very inclined plane, in place of a stair- 
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case, and had a whispering pipe or tube, 
which conveyed the voice from the top.” 
Chicksands Priory, the seat of Sir 
J. Osborn, bart. is another fine build- 
ing in the Gothic style. 
- p- 87, Lady. Mary Sidney (the 
subject of Ben Jonson’s epitaph, be- 
inning with ‘* Underneath this marble 
Bearse,” &c.)is said to have done from 
the French “‘ the tragedie of Antonie,” 
printed in 1595. The following is so 
close an exemplar of the manner of 
Milton in his Paradise Lost, that we 
might suppose his style also to have 
been borrowed from the French. 
Cmsar—Of Antony. 
All Asia’s forces into one he drew, 
And forth he sett upon the azur’d waves 
A thousand and a thousand ships, which, 
filled [darts, 
With souldiers’ pikes, with targets, arrows, 
Made Neptune quake, and all the wat’ry 





troops 

Of Glauques and Tritons lodg’d at Actium. 

The lithographic plates have great 
merit. They are full front views of 
the houses; and as antiquaries, who 
wish to have good views of ancient 
buildings, we prefer them, notwith- 
standing their stiffness, to mere scenes, 
where the seat is lost in the landscape 
—an unpardonable error with regard 
to curious ancient buildings. 

We sincerely hope that we shall 
again see Mr. Parry in print, notwith- 
standing his present disappointment. 


67. The Parochial History of Bremhill in the 
County of Wilts: containing a particular 
Account, froin authentic and unpublished 
Documents, of the Cistercian Alley of 
Stanley, iz that Parish ; with observations 
and reflections on the Origin and Establish- 
ment of Parochial Clergy, and other cir- 
cumstances of general parochial Interest, 
including Illustrations of the origin and 
designation of the stupendous Monuments 
of Antiquity in the neighbourhood, Ave- 
bury, Silbury, and Wansdike. By the 
Rev. W. L. Bowles, A.M. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, Prebendary of Sarum, and 
endowed Vicar of the said Parish. 8vo. 
pp. 285. Plates. 

WHEN a man of the talent of Mr. 
Bowles takes up any subject (fortu- 
nately here a topographical one), he is 
sure, through his superior intellectual 
powers, greatly to enrich it. We shall 
soon see this ingenuity exemplified in 
regard to those superb monuments, 
Abury, Stonehenge, and Silbury. But 
first we shall make a short digression. 
Centuries ago, Geffrey of Monmouth 
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corrupted our national history with 
fables, and now he is exploded,:a new 
form of mythological British /egend is 
got up under the cover of the helio- 
arkite superstition ; legend, we say, 
(notwithstanding the justly eminent 
Doctor Meyrick’s support of it*) be- 
cause it is nothing more than a castle, 
or rather a tower of Babel in the air, 
founded upon a trite fact, the corrap- 
tions of Tsabaism, introduced into this 
country by the Pheenicians. No truth 
is clearer, than that the Welch have 
always vitiated the history of this na- 
tion. To their Triads do we owe the 
foolish notion that Stonehenge was 
erected by Merlin; and now, when 
British Archzology has assumed a ra- 
tional form of investigation (and been 
made most successful in its progress 
by means of Sir R. C. Hoare), this 
fantastic mysticism is hatched to throw 
every thing back ~~ into fiction. 
We entertain every feeling which im- 
plies respect for Dr. Meyrick, but we 
are from principle determined, as far as 
in us lies, to oppose corruption of evi- 
dence, forensic or historical. We do not 
believe that Britain was uninhabited 
till only seven centuries before the 
Christian era; that, in two centuries 
after, a king, named Prydain, gave 
name to the whole island, and probably 
founded Abury, and that Silbury is a 
barrow raised in honour of his me- 
mory; yet such is the story derived 
from the Triads. In short, we regard 
the Welch romances, applied to our 
national history, as we do the Romish 
legends applied to Scripture ; and we 
defy any person to show that they 
have illustrated our national history. 
Instead of authentic chronicles, they 
have given us romances about Arthur 
and Merlin’s prophecies. As to the 
helio-arkite superstition of Bryant, &c. 
it is a mountain made out of a mole- 
hill, so few and so equivocal are the 
reminiscences of the deluge. It has 
to encounter the profound Jearning of 
Sir William Drummond, and the phe- 
nomena of geology. For cunselven, 
we affirm that no man ever did, or 
ever could in any age elucidate mytho- 
logy with historical certainty, and no 
man now buta Bryant, or philo-Bryant, 
would imagine such a_ possibility to 
exist. Were it not for our scant 

limits, we could prove it at great lengt 


ms a ® 
to be impossible. One remark will, 





* See our Magazine for January, p. 60. 
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however, suffice ; viz. that it is physi- 
cally impossible to determine such a 
question, unless we actually knew what 
was the mythology of the Antedilu- 
vians. Sir William Drummond has 
examined the helio-arkite theory mi- 
nutely (Origines, b. iv. ch. 3), and he 
supposes, in that chapter (vol. ii. 120), 
that the Zopracan CaTAsTERISMS 
WERE ACTUALLY DIVIDED BEFORE 
tHE Detuce. That there are a few 
scanty reminiscences of that event (i. e. 
possible reminiscences), he admits: 
but when we find THE WHOLE My- 
THOLOGY OF THE Druips, by a most 
licentious use of etymology and poetical 
figures, resolved into an ALLEGORY OF 

OAH AND THE ARK, we affirm, that 
itis no more than that corruption of 
history by fancy, for which the Welch 
have ever been notorious. 

We shall say no more upon the sub- 
ject, because, in fact, the theory is 
only a transfer to Noah of Tsabaisms, 
appertaining to the sun; because we 
consider assent to mythology, or to 
comments upon it, as if it were his- 
tory, to be an unreasonable demand ; 
because it is utterly unphilosophical to 
identify imagination with truth ; and 
because Sir William Drummond sup- 
ports us in our distrust. 

It is, however, a part of bond fide 
history, that Jupiters and Junos were 
worshipped ; and Mr. Bowles, leaving 
to modern Ovids the histories of their 
Metamorphoses, does not deduce our 
national antiquities from Brute, the 
son of Eneas, or make Noah to have 
borne the name of Hu, and to have 
landed in Wales, or Arthur to have 
been superior to Caesar, and Merlin to 
Solomon. Mr. Bowles does not make 
scientific embellistiments out of nursery 
tales. He goes to the rational histo- 
rians of Greece and Rome, and finds 
their affirmations vindicated by evi- 
dence, and it is only because an helio- 
arkite mythological bad taste prevailed, 
that we have not the real history of 
Abury or Stonehenge. We might 
otherwise have had a British Herodo- 
tus, if she fortune-teller Merlin had not 
been the object of British admiration 
—if Moore’s Almanack had not been 
elevated over Tacitus’s Annals. Mr. 
Bowles finds from Lucan, and from the 
legitimate, not natural, children of his- 
tory, that the peculiar deities of the 
Celts were Teutates, Hesus, Taranis, 
Tanarus, or Taranis, and Belinus. 

Teutatss. This, Mr. Bowles says, 
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was the Egyptian Thoth, the Roman 
Mercury. Cwsar says of the Celts, 
**Deum maxime Mercurium colunt ;” 
and Livy, ‘ that high barrows were 
erected to his honour.” Now Matthew 
Paris writes, that the Britons did espe- 
cially venerate Mercury; and Mr. 
Bowles observes, that 


*« Almost every British hill, whose steep 
declivities rather resemble the shape of an 
artificial mound than of an abrupt and na- 
tural hill, is called Toot or Tout, and Tout- 
hill, quasi Teut. Many hills in Dorsetshire 
are so called.”” P. 50. 


Thus Mr. Bowles. Is it not known 
that Westminster Abbey is founded 
upon the site of a temple of Apollo (see 
Dugdale’s Monast. i. 55), and that 
Tothili fields are adjacent? We are 
happy to furnish Mr. Bowles with this 
historical support of his hypothesis con- 
cerning Abury, which hypothesis we 
will now quote: 


‘¢ The first temple [Abury] being con- 
structed of unhewn stones to the first deity 
[Theutates], the second temple [Stone-~ 
henge] to the second deity [Belinus or: 
Apollo], would be of a later age and more 
polished character, as marked by the hewn, » 
regular, and mortised.stones of Stonehenge. 
Pausanias records, that thirty stones. are. sa- 
cred to Mercury, and the larger inner circle 
is exactly that number. All these remarkable 
circumstances could not have met, I think, 
without establishing the point, that this 
temple is the temple of Teutates, and the 
mound close to it is Mercurii Tumulus ; 
and let it not be forgotten, that the very - 
kind of mound, almost as large, is found 
surrounded by mystic stones, at New Grange 
in Ireland.” P. 50. 


Mr. Bowles further remarks, that 
the stones which compose the inner- 
most circles were twelve, according to 
the months: the outermost were thirty, 
the number of days in the month (p. 
46). It is also clearly shown by Mr. 
Higgins, from Dr. Borlase, that the 
number of stones did denote certain 
astronomical cycles, and that the fre- 
quent recurrence of similar numbers 
removed every supposition of accident 
being the cause. Czsar shows that 
the Druids were astronomers. Of 
course, it is easy and fair to infer, that 
their stone circles were temples, in the 
form of orreries: and the inferences 
from the numbers of stones are justi- 
fiable deductions; but Dr. Meyrick’s 
presumption of the helio-arkite god 
symbolized by a bull,” turns upon ‘a 
most dashing petitio principit, viz. that 
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the Tsabaists, who thus symbolized the 
sun, afterwards deposed him, and put 
the patriarch Noah in his stead—a sup- 
position which Sir William Drummond 
shows must be made to establish the 
helio-arkite theory. See his Origines, 
ii. 98-100. 

Concerning the tumuli denoting the 
worship of Mercury, we add, that there 
are a Tothill, Lincolnshire, near Al- 
ford; a Tuthill near Thetford ; a Tuthill 
or Toothill, Yorkshire ; a Tuéshill near 
Chepstow ; and a Tutéle-street, Mid- 
dlesex, between Forty-hill and Walt- 
ham Cross; besides perhaps many 
others. Indeed itis a ‘ahaa historical 
truth, that such tumuli were thrown 
up in honour of Mercury; that the 
Egyptian ‘Thoth was Mercury, is af- 
firmed by Cicero (quoted p. 05), and 
Eusebius, quoting the Phenician cosmo- 
gony of Samoniathon, says, ‘ These 
things are written in the cosmogony of 
Taautus” (p. 65). Moreover, 

«‘ The Egyptian Hermes (the Phenician 
Taautus and Celtic Teutates) is said to 
have invented the Zodiac ; ude the twelve 
stones for the months; and thirty for the 
days of the months ; but is it not still more 
conclusive, that the very form of the temple 
at Avebury is seen in- the centre of the 
Zodiac, which Kircher describes as being 
from the second Hermes.” P. 70. 

Mr. Bowles (pref. xi) further ob- 
serves, that the frm of Abury is pre- 
cisely that of the symbolical represen- 
tation of the Deity in this Zodiac of 
Kircher, who certainly never saw 
Abury. He also supposes (Id. xiii.) 
that the mound of Taute was changed 
into Silbury from the burial of some 
distinguished chief upon it. 

Stonehenge, Mr. Bowles thinks, 
from the words of Diodorus, to have 
been the Temple of the Sun. 

We do not think that either temple 
(Abury or Stonehenge) was exclusively 
devoted to one particular Celtic deity ; 
but that they were rather, as many 
have supposed, Pantheons. 

The next Druidical subject is Tan- 
hill, to which an ancient British track- 
way leads (p. 37). Mr. Bowles thinks 
that the name was derived from Tana- 
ris, or Taranis, the Celtic name of 
Jupiter Tonans. It is certain that an 
altar was found in Cheshire, inscribed 
Jovi OPTIMO MAxIMO TANARO (p. 
63), and Mr. Bowles adds, 


‘¢ A singular confirmation of all that has 
been said respecting the temple dedicated to 
Teutates [Abury], is found in Oxfordshire. 
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Here are the Roll-riche stones, the same 
kind of monument as Avebury—the great 
forest of Whichwood ;' nearer is the great 
mound at Tadmerton, the derivation of 
which is the same as Teutates, Thoth, Tad; 
Teut. Here is Great Tew; and here also 
Taran-HiLt (Tarn-hill), the hill of Ta- 
ronis.” P. 56. 

Mr. Bowles finds that the avenue of 
stones at Abury assimilates to those of 
Sphinxes in the Egyptian temples ; and 
that Silbury hill, the mound of Thoth 
(as he presumes), is pyramidical, and 
covers exactly the same extent of land 
as the great pyramid. P. 57. 

In p. 228 Mr. Bowles shows, that 
in the earliest periods of Christianity 
in this kingdom, after the departure of 
the Romans, it was common to bury 
the dead by the way-side, after the an- 
cient manner. He presumes, that a 
stone which he mentions belonged to 
a Christian, because it was symbolized 
by a cross. We beg to observe, that 
crosses occur in Thibetian, Egyptian, 
and Indian monuments, Persian and 
Sidonean coins, and the tombs of 
Naxi Rustan near Persepolis. Ac- 
cording to the Egyptian hieroglyphic 
system, the cross signified (being an 
abridged repfesentation of the Phal- 
lus) future life (see Socrat. v.17). The 
stone, however, very probably did ap- 
ply to a Christian, and Mr. Bowles is 
—? correct in supposing that the 

. M. is no proof of Paganism. It is 
well known, that ©. K. [@cois. Kata= 
x9orors] and D. M. [ Diis Manibus] are 
common sigles of Pagan tombs. But 
they appear, as in the present presum- 
ed case, upon those of Christians. Ma- 
billon, Fabietti, Lupi, and_ several 
others, have written upon this very 
point of D. M. upon Christian tombs. 
©. K. some of them have converted 
into @ew Kriorn, and D. M. into Deo 
Magno, for which there is some sup- 
pore in the inscription beginning Deo 

AG. in Fabretti, Inscr. p. 564; but 
nevertheless it was only a formula re- 
tained by the Christians from custom, 
and only one among many other pagan 
phrases, retained in early christian mo- 
hnuments. 

This subject of ancient tombs leads 
Mr. Bowles to the Barberini or Port- 
land vase, the subject of which, .we 
say with Plautus, ‘* preter Sibyllam 
leget nemo, nam divinandum est.” 
That it refers to a female at the point 
of death, signified by the extin- 
guished torch, and taking leave of her 
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husband, by holding his- hand, the 
xpnorn xespe Seems very plain. That 
the serpent is not necessarily the em- 
blem of immortal life, is proved by the 
known fact, that the * eee ladies 
played with domestic snakes, as well as 
Lirdes. The broken column, with 
its capital thrown down, is a sepulchral 
Grecism, and, in our opinion, the rock 
and the tree were ornamental, with- 
out symbolic meaning, or had only 
one of interment in a owndaiov over- 
hung by a tree. In our opinion, it is 
only a varied xpnorn xaspe —and, if it 
must have a particular appropriate mean- 
ing, must he one which is mytholo- 
gical. The idea of Mr. Bowles is how- 
ever exceedingly ingenious, and as 
such we give it: 

*¢ Christian, take your Bible! Can we 
who have read of man’s first disobedience 
doubt what is the meaning of the colwmn 
and its capital in the dust. When a pecu- 
liar tree is over the head of her who bears 
in her dying hand the extinguished torch, 
do we not trace the immediate, the instant 
resemblance to that tree, of whose fruit the 
woman eat and died.” P. 238. 

That this could not be the fact is 
evident, and we only add the corol- 
lary which Mr. Bowles draws from his 
hypothesis, viz. * that the further we 
penetrate through the umbrage of an- 
tiquity, the purer and more exalted 
will its mythology become, till human 
thought, astonished, finds itself in the 
confines of Revelation.” P. 238. 

This wedoubt. Not Gulliver’s Tra- 
vels are more extravagant than the most 
remote mythological tales known. Such 
are those of Berosus, who says, that 
the first ages of the world were peopled 
by monsters ; and we should believe 
with Sir William Drummond*, that 
Berosus had indulged in allegory, if 
geology had not undeniably proved that 
monsters did actually abound in the 
ages alluded to by Berosus. If we go 
to Australia, we find wooden idols ; 
if to the American savages nothing 
better. Therefore we do not think 
that by following up mythology to its 
source, we shall ever come to Scripture. 

But we must approach to a close. 
Mr. Bowles has discovered and ab- 
stracted a lost chartulary of Stanley 
Abbey, vindicated the cause of the op- 
pressed poor and calumniated Clergy, 
and imterspersed his work with various 
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diatriles, inculcating benevolent and 
elegant sentiment. Among these is 
an interesting disquisition upon paro- 
chial psalmody; and therein Mr. 
Bowles maintains, in opposition to Dr. 
Burney, that the tune of the old Eng- 
lish Hundredth is not of foreign ex- 
traction, but strictly English, and the 
genuine composition of Dowland. 

*« The peculiar accent of the words prove 
that this tune must have been originally 
made to these very English words, and to no 
other ; for this tune will not fit (if I may 
say so) any other words of the whole 150 
psalms, and in this, and in no other psalm, 
the musical accents fall on exactly the 
proper and peculiar words, where the stress 
is required.” P. 207. 

Mr. Bowles shows, in warm colours, 
the impropriety of parsonage-houses, 
sash-windowed and modern, in no 
harmony with ecclesiastical architec- 
ture ; and observes, that a peal of church 
bells can never be harmonious, unless 
they are tuned by a monochord divided 
into intervals, because no set of bells 
are ever cast quite in tune. In general 
the third is too flat, and the fourth too 
sharp, the effect of which is doubly 
discordant. P. 259. 

We say no more. It is unnecessary 
to compliment Mr. Bowles. 


68. The Vices, a Poem. By Junius. 
Philips, Charing Cross. 

Mr. E. H. Barker, of Thetford, 
in his letters to Charles Butler, the 
amiable friend of civil and religious li- 
berty, on the subject of Junius, justly 
says, that the similarity of hand-writ- 
ings is a very fallacious argument in 
attempting to assign the patriotic effu- 
sions of Junius to any particular indi- 
vidual. 

The poem now before us was found 
amongst the papers of the great po- 
litical publisher Almon, who was not 
aware of the author. A comparison 
with the published specimens of Ju- 
nius’s hand-writing, has induced the 
possessors of it to throw it before the 
public for their opinion. We are sur- 
prised that ever the editor or publisher 
should have been so deceived ; the 
style of writing, the formation of the 
letters, being so entirely different from 
the specimen they have unfortunately 
selected to maintain their opinion. 

As a poem it possesses great ‘merit; 
the ideas are strong, nervously express- 
ed; the satire is piquant, and the con- 
struction of the piece not bad. 
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69. Mr. Joun Houmes, F.S.A. has printed 
for private circulation among his friends, 
«< A descriptive Catalogue of Books,” in his 
own Library, ‘‘ with Notices of the Authors 
and Printers.” Mr. Holmes’s collection 
seems particularly rich in Ancient Histories, 
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Chronicles, and the Theological Works of 
our early Reformers : and his annotations on 
the Authors, Translators, Commentators, 
Printers, and Editors, render this catalogue 
a valuable addition to the Bibliographical 
library. 


——-G—— 
FINE ARTS. 


Designs of Gothic Furniture, by A. Puain, 
are worthy of the talents of the artist, and 
highly creditable to the publisher, Mr. Ac- 
kermann, who has perhaps done more in 
promoting generally a taste for the fine arts, 
and in encouraging native talent, than any 
other competitor of the day. The work con- 
sists of twenty-seven beautifully coloured 
engtavings, (accompanied with descriptive 
letter-press,) which represent every species 
of Gothic furniture necessary for the man- 
sions of our nobility and gentry, and show 
that this style is not less adapted to interior 
than exterior decoration. The frontispiece 
is a charming specimen, both in design and 
execution. It exhibits collectively, in a 
splendid gothic apartment, the various arti- 
cles of furniture, which are afterwards re- 
presented in detail, sueh as cabinets, book- 
cases, candelabras, lamps, chairs, tables, 
pianofortes, bureaus, sofas, mirrors, &c. It 
displays the appearance of an apartment 
fitted up in the general style of the 15th 
century, but with those improved forms, and 
elegant contrivances which the superiority 
of modern art and ingenuity has introduced. 
The combination and fitness of the whole 
are highly pleasing, and the decorations 
being less massive than those in use among 
our ancestors, produce a lightness of effect 
better suited to the apartments of our gay 
and lively fashionables, than the solemn 
gloom which accompanies the grandeur of 
the middle ages. We believe that this at- 
tempt to illustrate a style which is evidently 
rising in public favour, is the first regular 
work on the subject; and it will doubtless 
furnish many useful hints to decorators and 
upholsterers, as well as to those who may 
have occasion for their services. 


ne 


Landseer’s Monkeyana ; or Men in Miniature. 
Parts 1 & 11. Moon and Co. 

This is the age of Monkeys! Men in 
real life seem to ape the tribe, which appears 
but a degraded species of themselves ; and 
how close the resemblance is to be found 
may be seen by an examination of these 
spirited etchings of Landseer. Each part 
has four designs, exhibiting different situa- 
tions and characters in life, and showing the 
union which exists, or would exist, were 
monkeys similarly placed, between this semi- 
biped and quadruped, and ourselves. Of 
those in the first number we prefer ‘ the 


scurvy Politician’ swallowing the com- 
ments of the Times on the Battle of Nava- 
rino, with the Examiner in his lap, and his 
globe by his side. But the Phlebotomy is 
truly laughable. A monkey pedagogue in the 
act of flogging a culprit urchin, whose extend- 
ed jaws look dislike most effectually. In the 
affair of honour in No. 11. the palpitations of 
the heart—the hesitating approach of the 
principals —the soul’s misgivings at the cock- 
ing of the pistols, are well hit off ; and the 
‘* sunshine of the soul, showing how gentle- 
men can make beasts of themselves,”’ is cal- 
culated to do much good. The vices of the 
age are the fittest subjects for our keenest 
satire, and we rejoice when we see the most 
prominent of them brought before our 
senses, in all their glaring deformities, and 
hideous bestialities. These things of Mr. 
Landseer, pictures of every day occur- 
rence, but slightly caricatured, are well 
drawn, and as well engraved. 





Robson’s Cities. No. IV. On the ter- 
mination of this beautiful series of views, 
we can justly compliment the Editor for the 
good faith he has kept towards his subscri- 
bers. Of the merits of Mr. Robson as a 
draughtsman, we cannvt speak too highly. 
His productions excite feelings of pleasure 
and surprise, and we know that on their ac- 
curacy we can rely. Having watched the 
eg of Mr. Robson’s pencil to excel- 
ence, and dwelt with delight on the varied 
tints of his romantic scenery ; we could not 
but hail the announcement of this series, as 
a work certain of meeting with encourage- 
ment. When the former numbers made 
their appearance, we spoke of them with 
that warmth which they were calculated to 
inspire, and this concluding number is by no 
means inferior in interest or execution. In 
his address, the Editor expresses his grati- 
tude for the patronage received, and con- 
fesses that his hopes have been fully realized. 

We hope to be able to notice, in our 
pages, the two eminent engravers who have 
succeeded in gaining the prizes alluded to in 
the following extract from the Address. We 
have our opinion. ‘To the engravers, 
whose names appear to the best executed 
plates, the Editor cheerfully acknowledges 
obligations, not merely for the skill and 
taste they display in their respective works, 
but for the kind solicitude they evinced to 
give him and the draftsman satisfaction. In 
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this the obligation and pleasure are mutual. 
Two of them will, hereafter, receive more 
substantial tokens of approval, as the Editor 
offered, at the commencement of the work, 
complimentary premiums for the best and 
second best plates. To the engraver of the 
former, a choice set of the proofs and etch- 
ings complete; and for the latter, a large 
paper copy. These premiums will be ad- 
judged by a committee of five persons, three 
of whom are to be named by the engravers, 
in addition to Mr. Robson and the Editor.” 

The views now before us, are Westminster 
from the Surrey side of the bridge, an 
evening scene; London from the arch of 
Waterloo bridge; and another view from the 
new London bridge; a N.W. view of Dur- 
ham, with the towering heights of the cas- 
tle and cathedral, and a North-east view of 
the same city, with its hill of houses ; 
Exeter from the North-west; and a South- 
west of Peterborough, particularly light and 
gay. Of these, London from the arch of 
Waterloo bridge, has, for us, the most 
charms; the magnificent arch of the 
bridge, grand and elegant, forms a bold 
feature in the foreground; the fine expan- 
sive arch—the massive pier, and substantial 
Doric columns, of great simplicity, and the 
light and tasteful balustrade, give au excel- 
lent idea of the superiority of this struc- 
ture over every other of its kind in the world. 

In addition to these, we have an engraved 
title page, cleverly designed—prettily drawn, 
and well engraved by Woolnoth. It ex- 
hibits views of six, and the armorial bear- 
ings of twenty-four, of the cathedrals ; and 
the architectural ornaments selected to form 
this beautiful composition—the canopies— 
the trefoil headed arches—the cornice—the 
crocketed pinnacles, &c. have been chosen 
from the richest zeras of the pointed style. 

From a prospectus accompanying this 
number, we learn that Mr. Britton has made 
arrangements for a series of picturesque 
views of the principal antiquarian and archi- 
tectural features of each of the cities. This 
has long been wanted; and the superior 
manner in which they must be executed, to 
form a companion to the series now com- 
pleted, will preserve elegant and faithful re~ 
presentations of many a hitherto hidden ar- 
chitectural treasure. 





Views in Stratford-upon-Avon, and its vi- 
cinity, illustrative of the Biography of 
Shakspeare. By Wm. Rider. Goodhugh, 
Oxford-street, 

In presenting these etchings to the world, 
Mr. Rider has done that which must afford 
gratification to every adinirer of Shakspeare ; 
and the superior manner in which they are 
executed will ensure them a great share of 
popularity, and contribute to extend the fair 
fame of the artist. They represent the house 
of Shakspeare’s birth ; interior and exterior 
views of the residence of Anne Hathaway, 
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the immortalized bride of the bard, with his 
courting chair: the keeper's lodge, Ful- 
brooke Park, the place of his temporary 
confinement ; and the venerable mansion at 
Charlecote Hall, within whose walls Sir 
Thomas Lucy sat in magisterial authority 
on the offending poet. 


The Temple of Jupiter in the island of 
“gina. Moon and Co. 

This is one of the most splendid prints 
that have heen published for a length of 
time, and, from the nature of the subject, is 
likely to be extremely popular. It is from 
a painting by Turner, whose classic produc- 
tions inspire all the enthusiasm that a de- 
lightful climate, magnificent scenery, gor- 
geous and sublime architecture, and lovely 
women, are capable of creating. His shrab- 
bery waves with each passing breath; his 


~ edifices stand aloof, as things of heaven 


more than earth, and his females, beautiful in 
form, and graceful in attitude, are bewitch- 
ingly admirable. These are the general fea- 
tures which this eminent master, so promi- 
nently, so forcibly, delineates upon his can- 
vas ; and these are the characteristics of the 
luxuriant print before us. In the foreground 
appears the lovely veiled Europa heedlessly 
intrusting herself to the back of the noble 
animal whose form Jupiter has assumed. 
She is accompanied by her attendant nymphs 
dancing with graceful agility, and with in- 
struments yielding sounds that in themselves 
produce delight and pleasure. In the centre 
is the extensive pile of buildings consecrated 
to the worship of the Supreme of Gods, 
with its hexastyle portico of the Doric or- 
der, grandly imbuing the mind with awe, and 
opposing an agreeable contrast to the seren- 
ity of the vale, in the left, shaded by tower- 
ing trees and exuberant foliage, from the 
full glare of the eastern sun. In the extreme 
distance appears the ocean, through which 
the mighty Jupiter passed with his fair vic- 
tim. The engraving is calculated to add 
another wreath to the well adorned brows of 
Mr. Pye, whose great taste is exhibited in 
the superior finishing which he has be- 
stowed upon this picture. 





Diorama. 

Two new views are now to be seen at this 
interesting exhibition. The interior of the 
Cloister of St. Wandrille, near Rouen, in 
Normandy, is painted by M. Bouton. This 
picture, if not so generally pleasing as others 
we have seen, is truly wonderful in its effects 
of light and shade. The clouds pass so 
naturally over the picture, that it is almost 
impossible to conceive it is not reality. The 
leaves of the shrubs on the ruins, move with 
the wind. The sun appears and disappears, 
and a door opens and shuts. The other 
picture is a view of the Village of Unter- 
seen, in the Canton of Berne. It is in the 
neighbourhood of immense mountains, co- 
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vered with eternal snows, and the glaring 
white effect on the singularly romantic Swiss 
cottages, is very pleasing, and forms a 
striking contrast to the sombre view of the 
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Norman Cloister. The spirit of the pro- 
prietors of this exhibition, deserves all that 
public encouragement with which we doubt 
not it is rewarded. 


e 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Oxrorp. 
Summary of the Members of the University, 
Jan. 1828. 
Members of Convocation...... .. 2365 
Members on the Books.. «». 5009 








Matriculations.......ccccssecceesese 397 
Regents.....ccccccsssssseseeeeeeerere 185 
Determining Bachelorsin Lent. 273 


CAMBRIDGE. 

The Chancellor’s gold medals for the two 
hest proficients in classical learning among 
the commencing Bachelors of Arts, were 
adjudged to Mr. W. Selwyn, St. John’s 
College, and Mr. T. W. Peile, Trinity Col. 

The subject of the Seatonian prize poem, 
for the present year is ‘Saul at Endor.” 
The Vice-Chancellor has given notice, that 
if any poem on the above subject shall be 
considered by the examiners to be entitled 
to distinguished commendation, a premium 
of £100 shall be given, instead of the usual 
sum of £40. 

Sr. Davin’s Co..ece. 

A premium of 5/. will be awarded at the 
next Midsummer examination, for the best 
essay by a resident member of St. David's 
College, on each of the following subjects : 
English, ** The necessity and advantage of 
an Established Church.” —Latin, ‘¢ Bonine 
an mali plus attulerit hominibus copia di- 
cendi ac summum eloquentiz studium ?”— 
Welch, ‘* Liesawl effeithiau undeb Cymru a 
Lloegr ;’—and a premium of 5/. for the 
best examination in the subjects of the year. 

Lonpon University. 

A very numerous meeting of the proprie- 
tors of the new London University was lately 
held at the Freemasons’-Hall, Lord Auck- 
land in the chair. Among the members of 
the council present were—the Dukes of 
Norfolk and Leinster, Mr. Brougham, Mr. 
Warburton, M.P., Mr. J. Smith, M.P., Sir 
Francis Burdett, Mr. Hobhouse, Alderman 
Wood, Dr. Birkbeck, &c. Lord Auckland 
congratulated the proprietors on the state of 
their great undertaking; the building was 
rapidly advancing to completion, and the 
professors, he had no doubt, would prove 
advantageous to their infant establishment 
and to the rising generation. He also re- 
joiced that the hostility which had been 
originally raised against them had ceased. 
The report stated that the original amount 
of capital subscribed would be sufficient to 
bring the scheme of academical education 
into full operation. It appeared that the 
total receipts, including donations, amount- 
ed, on the 31st of December 1827, to 





71,2051., while te expenditure, including 
the purchase of the land, the erection of 
the building, and all incidental expences, 
was 58,115’. 12s, 





Tue Rev. Mark Nosre’s Manuscripts. 
Dec. 24. The library of the late Rev. 
Mark Noble, F.S.A., the sale of which was 
concluded this day, by Mr. Evans, of Pall- 
mall, contained an extensive collection of 
original manuscripts from the pen of the 
Reverend biographer and genealogist, illus- 
trative of British History, Biography, Fa- 
mily History, and the Fine Arts. These 
manuscripts were the fruit of many years 
elaborate research. Many of them were of 
great curiosity, and contained some: inte- 
resting biographical and literary notices. 
We subjoin a description of some of them, 
with the prices they brought, and the names 
of the purchasers :—** Lives of the Fellows 
of the Society of Antiquaries,” a curious 
and interesting manuscript, illustrated with 
pedigrees, 15 guineas, bought by Mr. Nichols. 
—‘* History of the Records in the Tower of 
London, with the Lives of the Keepers, es- 
specially since the reign of Henry VIIL: 
and some notices of their most remarkable 
Deputies,” 41. 4s. Jones.—*< Catalogue of 
the Lord Chancellors, Keepers and Commis- 
sioners of the Great Seal,” 11s. Thorpe— 
‘* History of the Masters of the Rolls, from 
the Rev. John Taylor, LL.D., the last 
clergyman who held that office, to 1823,” 
31, 5s. Thorpe.—*‘ Lives of the Recorders 
and Chamberlains of the City of London,” 
2l. 12s. 6d. Jones.—Catalogue of all the 
Religious Houses, Colleges, and Hospitals, 
in England and Wales, with a Dissertation 
on their Rise and Dissolution,” 4 guineas. 
Thorpe.—** Account of the Metropolitans 
of England, commencing with Archbishop 
Wareham in 1504, and continued to the 
present Primate,”’ 2/. 3s. Tunno.—*¢ Cata- 
logue of Knights from the time of Henry 
VIII. to George II., and some Portion of 
the Reign of George III., with Biographical 
Illustrations, 4 guineas, Nichols—** Cata- 
logue of allthe Peers, Baronets, and Knights, 
created by Oliver Cromwell.” 31. Whitmore. 
—‘* Catalogue of Painters and Engravers in 
England, during the reign of George IIL, 
with a Memoir respecting the Arts during 
that Period,’”’ 11. 16s. Wellesley.—** Conti- 
nuation of the Earl of Orford’s ars oe of 
Engravers,” 41. 2s. W. Nicol.—** Account 
of the Seals of the Gentry in England since 
the Norman Conquest,” 2/. 7s, Thorpe.— 
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«‘ Annals of the Civil Wars of York and 
Lancaster,” 5 guineas. Hodges.—* Life of 
Alice Ferrers, the favourite cf Edward II,” 
2l. Hodges.—** Life of the family of Boleyn, 
particularly of Queen Ann Boleyn, with the 
life of her daughter Queen Elizabeth,” 
3l. 6s. Payne.—** Life of Queen Mary, ex- 
hibiting that part only of her character 
which represents her as a splendid Princess,” 
2l. Hodges.—** Relation of the Ambassadors 
and Agents, with other Illustrious Foreigners, 
who were in England, daring the reign of 
King James I.,” 31. 4s. Tunno.—‘ The pro- 
gresses of James I., exhibiting in a great 
measure his Majesty’s private life,” 3/. 5s., 
Thorpe—*‘ Memorabilia of the family of Killi- 
grew,” 21. Hodges.--<* Particulars ofthe family 
of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester,being a 
continuation of Lowth’s History,” 3/. 15s. 
Tunno.—** History of the Dymokes, Cham- 
pions of England.” 1/. 18s. Whitmore and 
Fenn.—* Curious particulars of the learned 
Dr. Donne,” 11. 13s. W. Nicol.—** Genea- 
logical Memoirs of the Imperial and Royal 
House of Buonaparte,” including separate 
memoirs of the ministers, great officers of 
state, marshals, &c. of the Emperor,” 2. 
11s, Thorpe.—‘* Memoirs of the family of 
Sheridan, with an account of the Chamber- 
lasns and Lindleys,’’ 11. 10s. Hodges. 





Ready for Publication. 

The Fifth Volume of Illustrations of the 
Literary History of the Eighteenth Century ; 
By Jouy Nicnots, F.S.A. Among the 
principal characters in this Volume are Jos. 
Gulston, Esq. Rev. Dr. Courayer, Rev. 
Francis Peck, Rev. Sir Herbert Croft, Hon. 
Daines Barrington, Bishop Barrington, Rev. 
John Price, George Steevens, Esq. and 
Joseph Pinkerton, Esq. of whom Portraits 
are given. 

The Wards of London; comprising an 
Historical and Topographical Description of 
every object of importance within the boun- 
daries of the City. 

Public Characters, Vol. I. comprising Por- 
traits, with Biographical and Characteristic 
Sketches of Twenty-seven distinguished Per- 
sonages of the present age. 

A comparative View of the social Life of 
England and France, from the restoration of 
Charles the Second to the French Revolu- 
tion. By the Editor of Madame du Def- 
fand’s Letter. 

Part I. of a Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Lepidopterous Insects contained in the Mu- 
seum of the Company. By Tuos. Hors- 
FIELD, M.D., F.R.S. &e. 

The Dramatic Works of George Peele, 
the contemporary of Marlowe and Shak- 
speare, now first collected from rare and 
unique copies. Edited by the Rev. Arex. 
Dyce, B.A. 

Totius Latinitatis Lexicon, consilio et cura 
Jacobi Facciolati, opera et studio Egidii 
Forcellini, alumni seminarii Patavini lucu- 
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bratum. A Jacozo Baitey, A.M. Regize 
Societatis Literarum Socio, 

On the Methods of Determining Terres- 
trial Longitudes by the Moon’s Right As- 
cension, as deduced from her Altitudes and 
Culminations. By Jonn Crisp, Capt. 
Madras Army, Assistant under the Sur- 
veyor General of India. 

Introduction to the Hindoostanee Lan- 
guage. By W. Yates, author of a Sanscrit 
grammer. 

A Discourse on the objects, advantages, 
and pleasures of Science, originally publish- 
ed as a Preliminary Treatise to the Library 
of useful Knowledge, illustrated with en- 
gravings. 

Elements of the Sanscrit Language ; or 
an Easy Guide to the Indian Tongue. By 
Wn. Price, M.R.S.L., &c. Also, by the 
same Author, A New Grammar of the Hin- 
doostanee Language ; to which are added, 
Selections from the best Authors : and Husn 
Oo Dil, or Beauty and Heart; a pleasing 
allegory in Eleven Chapters, composed by 
Alfetta of Nishapoor (Persian and English). 

A Picturesque Promenade round Dorking, 
in Surrey. Second Edition, with Additions. 

Cameleon Sketches. By the Author of 
the Picturesque Promenade round Dorking. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the Latin 
Language. By the Rev. F. E. J. Vaury, 
A.M. one of the Masters of Reading School. 

Lectures on the Art of Writing, with a 
brief History of the Art, &e. By J. Car- 
stairs, author of Tachygraphy, or the Fly- 
ing Pen. 

First Part of the Bibliographer’s Ma- 
nual; being an account of rare, curious, 
and useful books, published in or relating 
to Great Britain or Ireland, from the in- 
vention of printing; with bibliographical 
and critical notices, &e. By W. Lownpes. 

A volume of miscellaneous prose essays, 
and sketches of society and manners, to be 
entitled Waifs and Strays; or Scenes of 
Life, and Shades of Character. 

Dunwich: a Tale of the Splendid City. 
In four cantos. By James Birp, author of 
Vale of Slaughden, &c. 

The Potter’s Art, a poem, inthree cantos. 

Rev. G. Payne’s Elements of Mental and 
Moral Science, designed to exhibit the ori- 
ginal susceptibility of the mind. 

Dr. Pye Smitun’s Four Discourses on the 
Sacrifice, Priesthood, Atonement, and Re- 
demption of Christ. 

Asernetuy’s Lectures on Surgery, &c. 

Plain Advice to Landlords and Tenants, 
Lodging-house Keepers, and Lodgers. By 
the Author of,** Plain Instructions to Exe- 
cutors and Administrators,” 

No. VIII. of Foreign Topography. B 
the Rev. T. D. Seda, FSA. , . 





Preparing for Publication. 
The First Volume of Mr. Hunter’s His- 
tory and Topography of the Deanery of 
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Doncaster will be ready for delivery to the 
subscribers in the course of a few weeks. 

In Ten Monthly Parts, Fac-Similes of more 
than Five Hundred Autographs of Royal, 
Noble, Learned, and Remarkable Person- 
ages, conspicuous in English History, from 
the Reign of Richard the Second to that 
of Charles the Second, containing many 

sages from important Letters; engraved 
in Fifty Plates, under the direction of 
Cuartes Joun Situ, and accompanied by 
concise Biographical Memoirs. 

The Second Volume of the Works of 
Arminius. Translated from the Latin, with 
illustrative notes. By James Nicuots. 

An Introduction to the Literary History 
of the Bible. By James Towntey, D.D. 
Author of ‘ Illustrations of Biblical Litera- 
ture,” &c. 

The "History of Ireland, Civil, Military, 
and Ecclesiastical; with the Lives of the 
Stuarts. From authentic documents in the 
native Irish Language, and from rare State 
Papers. Translated and compiled by Lieut.- 
Col. Keene. 

** India;” containing a Treatise on the 
Casts of India, an Historical Sketch of the 
state and condition of the native Indians 
under former Governments, &c. By Mr. 
RicKkarpDs. 

Observations on Projections, with a De- 
scription of a Georama, by M. Detanctarp, 
Member of the Geographical Society of 
Paris. 

The First Lines of Philosophical and 
Practical Chemistry, including the recent 
discoveries and doctrines of the Science. 
By Mr. J.S. Forsytu. Also, by the same 
Author, the First Lines of Analytical and 
Experimental Mineralogy. 

Part I. of the Oxford Atlas of Ancient 
Geography, with Maps and Plans illustrative 
of the most popular Grecian and Roman 
Historians. 

Italy under Napoleon, in two vols. 8vo. 
from the Italian of Carlo Botta, by the 
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Author of the Life of Joanna Queen of 


Naples. 

Tales of the Wars of our Time. By the 
Author of the Recollections of the Penin- 
sula, &e. 

The Medico-Botanical Society of Lon- 
don intend to publish their Transactions as 
an 8vo Quarterly Journal. The first Num- 
ber will shortly appear. 

The Calendar of Prophecy. By the Rev. 
Georce STANLEY Faser. 

fEsop’s Fables, English and Latin, inter- 
lineary, for the benefit of those who not 
having a Master, would learn either of these 
Tongues. By Joun Locke, Gent. Author 
of an Essay on the Human Understanding. 
The Third Edition, revised and corrected by 
P. A. Nutratt, LL.D. Editor of Juvenal’s 
Satires, Works of Horace, and Virgil’s Bu- 
colics, on the same plan. Also, the Gospel 
of St. Luke, and a Greck Delectus, with 
interlinear Translations. 

An Abridgment and Translation of Viger, 
Bos, Hoogeveen, and Herman, for the use 
of Schools. By the Rev. J. Szacer, Author 
of ‘¢ the Critical Observations on Classical 
Authors.” 

The Medea of Euripides, on the plan of 
the Hecuba. By the Rev. J. R. Masor. 

Life of Robert Burns, for Constable’s 
Miscellany. By Mr. Lockuarr. 

A Translation of Moliere’s Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme. By the Translator of M. 
Jouy’s “ Sylla.” 

Moral and Sacred Poetry; selected from 
the works of the most admired Authors, an- 
cient and modern. By THomas Witicocks 
and Tuomas Horton. 

The Harp of Judah, a selection of pieces 
relating to the Jews. To which will be 
added a few Poems on the subject of dif- 
ferent religious societies. 

A Comparative Atlas of Ancient and Mo- 
dern Geography, from Original Authorities. 
By Mr, ARrowsMITH. 


—— 


ANTIQUARIAN 


Society or ANTIQUARIES, 


Fel. 28. F. Palgrave, Esq. F.S.A. exhi- 
bited to the Society, and offered for its 
museum, a gold leaf impressed on each side 
with Greek inscriptions, presumed to be 
charms. 

A’ second letter was read from Wm. Cot- 
ton, Esq. F.S.A. of the Priory, Leatherhead, 
giving a circumstantial account of the open- 
ing of several barrows at Botree-hill, near 
St. Just and the Land’s End in Cornwall, 
in Sept. 1826. The communication was 
accompanied by plans and sketches. 

Some impressions were presented of the 
senstnaiadltants of Thomas Sparke, D.D. 


RESEARCHES. 
(we believe the celebrated Puritan diving 
temp. Charles I.) containing his portrait. 

March 6. Mr. Ellis communicated a Peti- 
tion presented to Lord Burleigh, by a party 
who was in prison for hearing mass beyond 
sea. , 

There was also read a third communica- 
tion from Mr. Cotton, detailing his explora- 
tions of several hill-forts in Cornwall; and 
two sheets were exhibited, containing beau- 
tiful fac-similes by Mr. Stephanoff, of frag- 
ments of paintings recently discovered on 
the wainscoting in Westminster Abbey which 
has been known by the name of King Se- 
bert’s shrine. 

March 13. The following gentlemen were 
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appointed Auditors for the present year : 
Davies Gilbert, Esq. Francis Douce, Esq. 
Henry Petrie, Esq. and Joseph Sabine, Esq. 

Mr. Ellis communicated, from the MSS, 
of Bishop Kennet in the British Museum, 
a ** Relation of the Court of Rome,” traus- 
lated from a Statistical Report made by a 
Venetian diplomatist, on his return to the 
Republic, after an embassy to the Papal 
Court. Such memorials were constantly 
required by the State of Venice from its 
Ambassadors; and it was remarked, that a 
nearly continuous series for four centuries 
might be formed by searching the various 
collections of MSS. in Europe. The pre- 
sent document is of as late a date as 1703, 
and, after a review of Papal politics, gives a 
particular account of the circumstances at- 
tending the last election to the Popedom, 
and of the then principal members of the 
College of Cardinals. 

March 20. Mr. Ellis continued the read- 
ing of the same paper. 

March 27. The Auditors made their re- 
port of the state of the Society’s finances, 
when Mr. Nicolas gave notice of his inten- 
tion to move for a Committee (selected 
from members not in the present Council) 
to investigate the expenses of the Society’s 
recent publications, 

Two accurate and tasteful drawings were 
presented by Edward Blore, Esq. F.S.A. of 
the Church and stone Pulpit at Beaulieu, 
in Hampshire. They were accompanied by 
8 description of the church (formerly the 
refectory), and an account of the present 
state of the other remains.* 

Dr. Latham, of Winchester, presented a 
drawing representing several antiquities at 
different times found in the New Forest. 
One is a small golden box, in the form of a 
cross, ornamented on the outside with the 
various symbols of the passion (as the cock, 
ladder, crown of thorns, hammer, nails, 
&c.) and presumed to have been made for 
the preservation of reliques. The other cu- 
riosities represented were a large ancient 
spur, and three rings. 

The Society then adjourned to the 17th 
of April. 

TessELATED PaveMENT.—We are inform- 
ed by our Correspondent Salopiensis, that a 
fragment of a tesselated pavement was dis- 
covered at the Roman station of Uriconium 





* We shall be excused for mentioning 
that a view of Beaulieu Refectory (in ano- 
ther point), and an excellent architectural 
description, by Mr. J.C. Buckler, were pub- 
lished in our Magazine for Dec. 1820. The 
pulpit and the adjoining staircase are also 
neatly represented in vol. LXVI. p. 289, ac- 
companied by an article written by E. 
Rudge, Esq. F.S.A. 
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(Wroxeter), co. Salop, in the latter part of 
1827, and is a pattern by far the most elegant 
that has hitherto been found at that place. 
Whenentire it appears to have formed the floor 
of an apartment 15 feet square. The ground 
of the whole is a dark purple. The orna- 
mented part formed a parallelogram, the 
upper and lower parts of which appears to 
have been occupied by a broad border of 
convoluted wreaths of tessellz, red, green, 
and white, enclosing within each compart- 
ment formed by the curves of the wreaths a 
roundel of red and white tesselle. The cen- 
tral figure consisted of four square compart- 
ments, formed by narrow borders of convo- 
luted wreaths, red, green, and white, having 
the four corners of each worked into semi- 
circular ornaments by similar horders of 
wreath-work. A circle of beautiful inter- 
laced work, red and white, within two inter- 
esting squares of convoluted wreaths, red, 
green, and white, and green and white, oc- 
cupied the centre of each square. A border 
of similar convoluted wreath-work sur- 
rounded the whole pavement, which was 
terminated by a deep border of plain green 
tessellee of a larger size, divided from the 
former border by three very narrow stripes 
of small tessellae, white, purple, and white. 
The whole is now destroyed; but an accu- 
rate drawing has been made of it, from 
which a coloured etching has been pub- 
lished. It is also understood that a series 
of Plates (about 20 in number) illustrative 
of the numerous Roman antiquities of this 
station, is in great forwardness, and will 
shortly be published. 


Tue Manor Snore, York. 


The labours of the excavators among the 
ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey, which were sus- 
pended in autumr, through the exhaustion 
of the funds subscribed for that purpose, 
have been resumed, and this week have led 
to further discoveries. A spacious apart- 
ment has been explored 22 feet wide, ex- 
tending in a direction to the Multangular 
Tower. In the room which contains the 
fire-place, and in which it will be recollected, 
that the first discovery was made of the 
centre-knots, which had formerly orna- 
mented the roof of this venerable pile, two 
more have been turned up. The one is a 
large one, corresponding with that formerly 
found, its diameter being 2 feet 4 inches, 
In the centre of the foliage with which it is 
enriched, is the symbolic emblem of the 
lamb bearing a cross; there is also intro- 
duced the carving of a ring and staple. The 
other is a smaller knot, which has joined 
some of the inferior ribs of the arched roof, 
and is carved into a cluster of maple leaves. 
These discoveries still further evince the 
pristine grandeur of this spacious apart- 
ment, whose proportions must have been of 
a noble kind. 
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POETRY. 





IDYL. MENALCAS anno CYNTHIA, 


Written in Latin ly Sir Ricuarp Pavut 
Joprett, Bart. Anglicized ly Joun 
Taytor, Esq. 


lovely Venus, queen of. smiles ! 
O Cupid, full of sportive wiles ! 
And ye who feel love’s gentle flame 
Assail you with resistless aim, 
Say with what fond delusive fire, 
Menalcas, all her soul’s desire, 
Fair Cynthia woo’d, but, cruel youth, 
Why disregard her tender truth ? 
Why thus her soft emotions slight, 
And shun the damsel’s hated sight ? 
While in despair her bosom sighs, 
Victim of thy bewitching eyes ? 
Canst thou behold with proud disdain 
Those lips where Venus seems to reign ? 
Her kiss that with more sweetness glows 
Than bees can gather from the rose ? 
Who courts thee, lovely Cynthia, now, 
And breathes for thee the fervent vow ? 
Thou glory of the Sylvan plain, 
The brightest of the Virgin train ; 
Ye Graces mourn, the fairest flow’r 
That e’er has deck’d the vernal bow’r, 
Is doom’d in blooming youth to fade, 
And sink in death’s terrific shade ; 
Nor does the darling of her heart 
With pity sooth her burning smart, 
Far less, for all her fond desire, 
Returns no spark of kindred fire. 
Menalcas, sure thou drew’st thy blood 
From some fell monster of the wood. 
Not she of Colchis, potent dame, 
For Jason felt a brighter flame ; 
Not Ariadne more bewail’d, 
When faithless perjur’d Theseus sail’d, 
Than Cynthia feels, but feels in vain, 
For thee, Menaleas, cruel swain. 
In pride of youth her beauty flies, 
And sickness dims her sparkling eyes. 
Oh! faithless wretch, by thee betray’d, 
In sorrow sinks that hapless maid, 
Dire fury agitates her frame, 
And now, with wild and wand’ring aim, 
She calls the priestess of the train 
Who rites perform in Bacchus’ fane ; 
The locks seem starting from her head, 
And o’er her snow-white bosom spread ; 
And now, with languor faint and still, 
She listens to the murm’ring rill ; 
Then with her blood-stain’d hands she tries 
Upon the rugged rocks to rise, 
And on the top, with stern despair, 
She calls aloud ¢ Menalcas!’ there, 
And fain would perish on the, spot ; 
Alas! Menalcas heeds her not. 


But thou, O Nemesis ! dread pow’r, 
Whose justice brings the vengeful hour, 
Let proud Menalcas deeply prove 

The pangs of disappointed love ; 

Feel all the woes, but feel too late, 

Of Cynthia’s sad untimely fate. 


—o-— 


On seeing the Portrait of the Right Hon. 
Lorp Hi11, in the Guild Hall, 
Shrewsbury. 

HEN gallant Hill in battle bled, 
Salopia’s sons look’d anxivus on, 
Wept when the wounding bullet sped, 
And smil’d when Victory’s wreath he won 


But when the Gallic foe subdued, 

On Honour’s laurels sought he rest, 
She bid him weleume to her arms, 

By Glory and by Virtue blest. 


Salop. H. P. 


—&-— 

LINES 
Addressed to the Visitors of the Bazaar, in 
the grounds of the Marquis of Exeter, at 
Burleigh, for the lenefit of the Rutlandshire 
and Stamford Infirmary, March 5, 1828. 


WAY, ye comic ballad singers, 
Chanting with glee, Come buy a broom, 
[ sell the works of polished fingers, 
Figured by no vulgar loom, 


No servile hands, to tasks confin’d, 
Fashion’d these toys at number’d hours ; 
Rut ladies fair, of taste refin’d, 
Sprinkled them lightly o’er with flowers. 


For Pity touch’d each noble heart 
The griefs of others to assuage, 
Some consolation to impart 
To those who droop with want and age 


Then haste to buy, for e’en a fan 
From agony a child may save ; 

A landscape may restore a man 
Sinking with sickness to the grave. 


And none can deem the money lost 
Expended on a bauble here ; 

A single kerchief’s trifling cost 
May wipe away full many a tear. 


—o— 
Answer to the two Charades in p. 73. 
HOUGH the thoughts of a Pounrice are 
really quite shocking, 
Yet I'll eat a Rump Streak with my charm- 
ing “¢ Bue Srockine !” 
Exeter. Porticus, 
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[Feb. 18. A great number of petitions 
were presented to both Houses of Parliament 
from Protestant Dissenters, praying for the 
repeal of the Test anp Corroration Acts. ] 





House or Commons, Fel. 18. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee of Supply, Lord Normanby rose, 
and called for an explanation of the circum- 
stances which led to the dissolution of the 
late Administration.—Mr. Huskisson entered 
into a full explanation of his conduct in the 
late transactions. ** In the middle of Novem- 
ber last (said the Right Hon. Gentleman) 
Lord Goderich casually stated to me in con- 
versation that Mr. Tierney had suggested 
that it would be desirable to ask Lord Al- 
thorp whether he would undertake the office 
of Chairman of the intended Finance Com- 
mittee. Upon this I gave my opinion that 
the public service would he well consulted by 
Lord A.’s appointment to that situation, A 
few days afterwards, Lord Goderich intimated 
to me that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Herries) had not been informed of 
Lord A.’s nomination, and requested me to 
mention the subject to Mr. Herrics. I im- 
mediately went to Mr. Herries, and having 
stated what had taken place, he. seemed to 
agree on the subject with Lord Goderich, 
Mr. Tierney, and myself; but the next day 
Mr. Herries stated that he had reason to 
take a different view from what had occurred 
to him the day before, with respect to the 
person to be appointed Chairman. On the 
2th of December I received from Lord 
Goderich a communication, forwarding to 
me a letter from the Chancelior of the Ex- 
chequer, which, after adverting to the chair- 
manship of the Finance Committee, con- 
veyed the conditional resignation of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman by whom it was 
written. I felt from that moment I must 
despair of being able to conduct the affairs of 
Government in this House, with any degree 
of advantage to the public service ; and on 
the 29th I informed Lord Goderich I would 
attend the Cabinet that day, but certainly 
would take no part in its deliberations. His 
Lordship replied, ‘¢ If such be your inten- 
nent isatan end. If you 
retire, my Administration is no longer in 
existence.’—Mr. Herries then entered into 
anexplanation. He stated that Lord Althorp 
had been nominated Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, without such nomination having 
been cornmunicated to him; be remenstrated 
with Lord Gode i to the manner in 
which he had treated, and told hi 
Lordship his pul lic and pers j 
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to the course that had been pursued. He 
also wrote a letter to Lord G., fully explain- 
ing his sentiments. On the 29th of Dec. 
(said Mr. Herries) the noble Lord entered 
upon the subject with me, in a conversation, 
requesting to know from me _ distinctly, 
whether I intended to resign in the event of 
Lord Althorp being appoiuted Chairman of 
the Finance Committee. My answer was, 
that I was not giving in my resignation, but 
merely stating the grounds on which alone 
I could continue to hold office. In conclu- 
sion, the Right Hon. Gentleman strongly 
disclaimed his ever having shown a wish 
unnecessarily to embarrass, much less to 
overturn the government.—Mr. Tierncy, in 
explanation, said, that he might have been 
wrong in not consulting Mr. Herries; but 
he had not the slightest intention of giving 
offence. He must, however, advert to that 
unaccountable part of the conduct of Mr. 
Herries, who, on the 19th of December, ap- 
peared to agree with his colleagues in the f 
appointment of Lord Althorp, but on the 
21st resigned his office. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman concluded with declaring himself 
ready to support the present Administration 
so long as he could approve of their mea- 
sures.—Mr. Peel stated, that on the sth or 
9th of January last the King entrusted the 
Duke of Wellington with a commission to 
submit to him a list of men from whom to 
form a new Administration; his Majesty 
stated to the noble Duke that the last Ca- 
binet had been dissolved by their own dis- 
sentions, ‘* and if,”’ said his Majesty, ‘* they 
had not so dissolved themselves by their own 
acts, I should have remained faithful to them 
to the last.” It is due to his Majesty thus 
publicly to state the real character of an 
occurrence to which so much public refe- 
rence has been made. 


-—€—- 
Houst of Lorns, Fel. 19. 

The Marquis of Londonderry, on pre 
senting a petition from some Roman Catho 
lics of Ireland, declared that no measure 
could be more calculated to render henefit 
to that country than the suppression of that 
mischievous body, the Catholic Association, 
—Lord Goderich, alluding to what had been 
said in the House of Commons on the pre- 
ceding evening, repelled the imputation of 
his having gone to the King with covert in- 
tentiens to overthrow the late Administra 
tion. His Lordship repeated what he had 
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In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. R. Gordon, after a very impressive 
speech, which was followed by some humane 
and forcible observations upon the subject 
by Mr. Peel, obtained leave to bring in a bill 
to consolidate the laws relating to Lunatics, 
and facilitate the erection of lunatic asylums, 


—>— 
House or Commons, Feb. 22. 

Lord Palmerston moved the Army Est1- 
MATES, for six months, for the maintenance 
of 91,075 men for that time; his Lordship 
observing that this insertion of the number of 
men now proposed in the Mutiny Bill would 
not preclude any reduction proposed by the 
Finance Committee, or which the House 
might hereafter think necessary. 





Feb. 25. Lord Nugent presented a peti- 
tion from the Duke of Norfolk, six other 
Roman Catholic Peers, seven Roman Ca- 
tholic Baronets, and five eldest sous of Ro- 
man Catholic Peers, and five thousand others, 
against the Corporation and Test Acts. 

Sir G. Clerk (in a Committee of Supply) 
moved the Navat Estimates. Sir J. Yorke 
hoped the Finance Committee would direct 
their views to the naval service with as much 
effect as those of the Duke of Wellington 
had been directed to the Ordnance depart- 
ment. The gallant admiral complained of 
the perpetual changes in the naval uniform ; 
he also adverted to the loss sustained by the 
recent arrangements respecting the sailors’ 
jackets.—Sir G. Clerk defended the change. 
—Sir J. Brydges deprecated the diswissal 
of the yeomanry corps—Mr. S. Rice de- 
fended the dismissal on the score of eco- 
nomy, to which the late government stood 
pledged. He denied that there was the 
slightest wish or intention to offend those 
corps, of whose value the late minister was 
fully aware.—Mr. Littleton approved of the 
measure. He had, in 1817, proposed a 
similar one—Sir R. Heron thought the 
corps a dangerous one to employ even in 
times of peace, and only objected to the 
measure that it did not abolish the yeomanry 
altogether. They ought to have been abo- 
lished ten years before.—Lord Palmerston 
said the measure had effected a saving of 
86,0001. independent of taxes; he was pre- 
pared to defend the measure. 

On the resolution of 91,075 men for the 
service of the next six months, Mr. Alder- 
man Waithman moved an amendment, sub- 
stituting 81,075.—Sir J. Yorke thought if 
the Turkish manifesto was a genuine docu- 
ment, it would be most inexpedient at the 
present moment to make so large a reduc- 
tion as that proposed by Mr. Alderman 
Waithman. The resolution, as well as those 
that followed, was then put and carried. 

Mr. Tennyson moved the second reading 
of the East Retrorp DisrrancuiseMENT 
Bill, the borough having been proved guilty 
of the grossest bribery and corruption before 
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a committee of the House. The Bill was 
read a second time, and ordered to be com- 
mitted. 





Fel. 26. Numerous petitions having been 
presented against the Test anp Corpora- 
TI0on Acts, Lord John Russell, pursuant to 
notice, rose to move their repeal. He stated 
that the last time the question was brought 
forward, it was introduced by Mr. Fox; but 
notwithstanding his eloquence and strength 
of argument, his proposition was rejected by 
the House. A great change, however, had 
since taken place in public opinion; asa 
proof of which, in the year 1790, the Com- 
mon Council and Court of Aldermen of Lon- 
don passed resolutions against the repeal of 
those acts, while in the present day the 
same bodies had petitioned Parliament in 
their favour. The principle he (Lord John 
Russell) advocated was, that there should be 
no restriction, save that which was directed 
by the 5th Geo. IV., which declares that no 
man shall be obliged to undergo any further 
test than that of ‘* swearing faith and true 
allegiance to our sovereign Lord King 
George the Fourth.” This Act requires of 
them that they shall partake of the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper: the most 
solemn ordinance of our Church is thus 
used for a party purpose. ‘*] cannot ad- 
mit,” said his Lordship, ‘* that the secu- 
rity of the Church is founded upon such 
exclusion as that contemplated by the sta- 
tutes under consideration. For my own 
part I most cordially subscribe to the opi- 
nion of Bishop Kennet, that the established 
religion of England exists, not in conse- 
quence of such protections as the Test and 
Corporation Acts, but because it is really 
scriptural ; because, by its general modera- 
tion, its fair and temperate character, its 
decent and impressive ordinances, it is suited 
to the feelings and wants of the majority of 
the people. If we look to the legislation of 
Italy, of Austria, and other continental 
states, we find no such strange and into- 
lerable anomaly as is experienced in this 
country. In Austria, which is a Catholic 
state, although the Protestant Dissenters 
profess a religion repugnant to the esta- 
blished religion of the country, no opposi- 
tion is on that account made to their admis- 
sion to civil offices.” After passing a just 
eulogium on the Duke of Wellington, his 
Lordship concluded by moving, ** That this 
House will resolve itself into a Committee 
of the whole House, to consider of so much 
of the said Acts as requires persons, before 
they are admitted into any office or place in 
corporations, or having accepted any cfiice, 
civil or military, or any place of trust under 
the crown, to receive the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, according to the rites of the 
Church of England.”—Mr. J. Smith said, 
the House was now called upon to do an act 
of justice towards three-cighths of the whole 
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population of the country—to relieve from a 
deep and galling insult so great a portion of 
the inhabitants of these realms—to get rid 
of laws which were equally absurd, cruel, 
and unjust.—Mr. Wilbraham and Mr. Fer- 
guson supported the motion. —Mr. Huskisson 
was willing to allow that the Dissenters form 
a most respectable body in the community, 
but he regretted that the noble Lord had 
brought forward this motion at the present 
time. He feared it would have a tendency 
to interrupt the spirit of harmony and con- 
cord now prevailing; and that we should 
again be under the necessity of retracing 
that line of demarcation between the Esta- 
blished Church and the Dissenters, which 
was almost obliterated by time, mutual for- 
bearance, and mutual good will. ‘*It is be- 
cause I feel anxious for the success of the 
Catholic question, and because I think the 
present discussion is not likely to advance it, 
that I express my dissent to the motion of 
the noble Lord. If you repeal the law that 
affects the Dissenters, and leave untouched 
the restrictive enactments against other 
classes, you invert the present state of the 
case, you depart from the principle, you 
turn the principle into a rule in favour of 
the Dissenters, and make the exclusion of 
the Catholics the exception to the general 
rule.”—Lords Nugent and Milton warmly 
supported the motion.—Mr. Peel did not 
wish to oppose the motion. If it could be 
supposed that the Dissenters might enjoy 
the rights from which they are so to be 
excluded with perfect security to the Esta- 
blishment, he should be strongly inclined to 
vote for the repeal—Mr. Brougham spoke 
at great length in support of the motion. 
He said that the Dissenters were excluded 
from corporations, and could not stand for 
any place in any corporation where there 
was likely to be a contest. The Indemnity 
Act, as it at present practically operated, 
did not enable the Dissenter to obtain any 
corporate office, or render him eligible 
thereto, for by the Test Act a qui tam in- 
formation could be preferred against him, 
and though he should escape from the pe- 
nalties, he could never recover his costs.— 
Lord Palmerston defended the liberty of 
conscience; but the Catholics, he thought, 
were the class of disqualified persons to- 
wards whom the legislature ought principally 
to direct its attention. He could not con- 
sent to take up the lesser evil, that of the 
Dissenters, until the greater evil was brought 
to a level with it; he would then have no 
objection to take into consideration the case 
of both.—The House then divided, when 
there appeared—for the motion,237 ; against 
it,193 ; majority in favour of the motion, 44. 





Fel. 28. Mr. Peel, in a speech of consi- 
derable length, moved for ‘* the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into the 
cause of the increase of crime in the Metro- 
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polis and its neighbourhood, and the state of 
the police.”—After some debate the motion 
was carried, and a Commitee, consisting of 
22 members, was appointed. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee on the CorroraTION AND TEST 
Acts, when Lord John Russell entered into 
an explanation of his wishes upon the sub- 
ject. His Lordship would not accede to the 
proposition of some Gentlemen for a sus- 
pension of the Acts, and persisted in his 
intention to move for their unqualified re- 
peal.—Mr. Peel expressed surprise at the 
precipitation of so important a question, 
being desirous of obtaining time to give due 
consideration to the measure, which his 
official avocations had hitherto denied him. 
—Several other members also disapproved of 
the course adopted by the supporters of the 
measure. ‘The question was put and carried 
without a division. 





Mr. Brougham moved the order of the 
day for the resumed debate on the state of 
the Law, and suggested the expediency of 
each member limiting the scope of his ob- 
servations to a separate department ; for in- 
stance, one might select the Welsh Juris- 
diction—another the Courts of Common 
Law—another the Jurisdiction of Magis- 
trates; and so on.—The Solicitor General 
thought that the subject had better be re- 
ferred to two commissions ; one to inquire 
into, and report upon, the state of the 
Common Law, the other for the Civil Law. 
—The Attorney General agreed with the 
Hon. Mover that inquiry should be insti- 
tuted; but he thought too much was em- 
braced within that commission, and he 
would only approve a commission limited to 
practical purposes.— The motion of the Hon, 
Gentleman was then put, and agreed to, 





House or Lorps, March 3. 

Several petitions were presented in favour 
of the repeal of the Corroration ano Test 
Acts. Lord Clifden, on presenting one of 
these, from the Roman Catholics of Liver- 
pool, strongly condemned these Acts.—Lord 
Redesdale defended them. He was of opi- 
nion, that while political power was vested 
in the friends of the Church, so long would 
it stand; but when that was taken away, the 
Church would begin to decay ; and therefore 
he would support the Test and Corporation 
Acts.—Lord King thought tests were only 
fit for such men as Charles II., under whom 
they were introduced. He took the test of 
the Covenant to fit him for the crown of 
Scotland, the test of Episcopacy to fit him 
for the crown of England, and the test of 
Catholicism with a view to fit him for a 
crown in heaven.—Lord Caithorpe depre- 
cated the continuance of the Test Acts. 





In the Commons, the same day, the House 
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went into a Committee on the East Retrorp 
DisrrRANCHISEMENT Bitt. Some of the 
witnesses examined proved that twenty, and 
sometimes forty guineas a vote were given 
by the candidates. One witness (Jonathan 
ox) having refused to reveal the required 
facts, was ordered to be committed to New- 
gate. 


House or Commons, March 4. 

Mr. Hilmot Horton brought forward 
his moticns connected with HMiGRATION: 
one of these was, for a copy to he laid 
before the House, of the Report of 
Colonel Cockburn ; the second was for a re- 
peal of part of the Passengers’ Act of last 
session; and the third, for a bill to allow 
parishes to raise funds for the emigration of 
their poor. He did not now speak the voice 
of Gevernment, but brought forward these 
measures on his own individual responsibi- 
lity; he did not care who had determined to 
give him their support; but as he had un- 
dertaken an important duty, he would not 
shrink from its discharge. In Upper Canada 
the want of population was described as im- 
peding the prosperity of the country; and 
in our country, the abundance of population 
was described as having the same effect. 
The area of the two Canadas, including the 
northern and most fertile parts, oecupied a 
space of 111 millions of acres. Great Pri- 
tain and Ireland were calculated to contain 
77 millions of acres. After some conversa- 
tion, the motion was agreed to. 

On the motion of Lord Alihorp, the Bill 
for repealing the Corroration anv Test 
Acts was read the first time. 


March 7. Mr. Peel moved for certain 
returns relative to Pustic Cuaritics.—Sir 
J. Yorke wished to know whether the labours 
of the commissioners, and their conscquent 
expence, were to go on for ever, or when 
they were likely to come to a termination. 
The Hon. Gentleman justly thought that 
the reports might be printed in some com- 
pressed form, so that we might get the pith 
and marrow of the matter, without such an 
enormous bulk of printing.—Sir M. 4” Rid- 
ley said, that as he had called the attention 
of the House to the expence of printing 
returns, he wished to state that he had been 
informed, the returns moved for by an Hon. 
Member would require two years in making 
out, before they could go to the printer. 
—-The motion was agreed to. 


——-<>—. 


House or Lornps, March, 11. 

Two bills were introduced by Lord Tenter- 
den 3 one for the purpose of rendering writ- 
ten engagements, in certain cases, necessary 
to the validity of promises; the other to 
prevent the failure of justice in cousequeuce 
of immaterial variances between the rec ord 
and the writings produced in evidence of it 
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In tue“ House or Commons, the same 
day, the Lord Advocate of Scotland obtained 
leave to introduce a Bill for adding an addi- 
tional Criminal Assize to the Glasgow cir- 
cuit.—Sir M. //. Ridley wished to kuow if 
the punishment of banishment were yet in 
existence in Scotland.—Mr. Home Drum- 
mond said, that he was sorry that the morals 
of his countrymen were very much deterio- 
rated. The cause was not distress, commer- 
eial or manufacturing. In answer to Sir M. 
W. R.’s question, he said, the punishment 
in question had not been inflicted for the 
last six years, and it was provided for in the 
Lord Advocate's bill. 

Mr, S. Rice moved that the several reports 
on [rish education should be referred to a 
select committee. The several commissions 
had cost about 60,0001., yet nothing had 
been done in consequence.—Mr. Lamb did 
not consider it prudent to entertain sucha 
motion at present ; they ought to wait for 
calmer times.—Mr. Pcel thought that the 
public funds ought only to be granted in 
aid of local contributions. ‘The committee 
ought to have power to examine witnesses. 
Mr. S. Rice thought that power ought not 
to be granted in the first instance. The mo- 
tion was then agreed to. 


Houser or Commons, March 12. 

Mr. IZume moved for returns connected 
with promotions iu the army ; by their pro- 
duction, he would prove that great unneces- 
sary expense was occasioned by the present 
system.—Lord Palmerston defended the sys- 
tem, as introducing young men into the 
army, and also into the half-pay, where 
they were ready for service if called for. The 
returns were ordered. 

March 14. The Corroration and Test 
Acts Repeal Bill was read a second time. — 
Sir J. Shelley said he should oppose the 
measure; he thought it merely a stepping- 
stone to Catholic.emancipation.—Mr, Hus- 
kisson opposed it for a precisely opposite 
reason, because he had reason to believe it 
would injure that question.—Mr. Peel said 
it was understood that the discussion should 
be taken at the committal of the bill. He 
was determined to oppose the principle of 
the Bill, but he deprecated discussion at that 
stage. ‘The committal was then fixed for 
Tuesday the 18th. 

The Penryn DisrrancHIseMENT Bill was 
read a second time. 

On the order of the day for committing 
the Scotcn ParocutaL SeTTLEMENT Bill, 
Mr. Estcourt declared himself hostile to any 
partial measures respecting Irish vagrants 
before any general inquiry had been insti- 
tuted about them.—Mr. Spring Rice depre- 
cated the which when 
they spoke indulged, or adopting measures 
with regard to Ireland, which would ex- 
tend to that country all the 
of the poor laws—Myr. Pee! though the 


tone in members 


erievances 
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best way would be to postpone the Bill 
until the Committee appointed to inquire 
concerning Irish vagrants should make their 
report. The Bill was then committed pro 
forma, and the further consideration post- 
poned to May 2. 

Mr. Estcourt moved for leave to bring in 
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a Bill for the better regulation of Licensinc 
Avenouses. The principal and most imn- 
portant feature of the Bill is the proposed 
right of appeal to the sessions, in case of 
dissatisfaction with the decision of the local 
magistracy. Leave was given. 


—_ vn 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 

A further change has taken place in the 
French Ministry. The two remaining col- 
leagues of M. de Villele have resigned. This 
is a new triumph to the liberal party, who 
have now succeeded iu totally overthrowing, 
and completely removing, all the members 
of the obnoxious Administration, which was 
so hateful to them. M. Hyde de Neuville 
is appointed Minister of Marine, in the 
room of M, de Chabrol; and the Bishop of 
Beauvais, Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
in the room of M. Freyssinous. Twenty 
Prefects of Departments have also been 
changed. 

The couduct of the Ministers has hither- 
to been characterized by moderation, good 
sense, and a judicious concession to liberal 
opinions. A late speech of M. Martignac, 
the Minister of the Interior, was received 
with great applause. He declared it to be 
the fixed resolution of himself and his col- 
leagues to combat fraud, falsehood, and ille- 
gality, under whatever colours they should 
make their appearance. They came not, he 
said, ** to demand protection for fraud, nor 
the means of working for their own benefit 
electorial rights.” ‘The members returned 
in opposition to the late Ministry, take the 
chief part in the proceedings of the As- 
sembly. 

PORTUGAL. 

On the 26th of February the Infant Don 
Miguel took the oath to the constitutinal 
charter, in the presence of the two cham- 
bers, the court, and diplomatic body. On the 
27th the Princess Regent published a pro- 
clamation, resigning the office of regent to 
her august brother. The tst of March was 
fixed upon by Don Miguel to receive the 
congratulations of the Royal Academy, and 
as a similar favour had been refused the de- 
putations from the two Chambers, many in~ 
dividuals of rank took the opportunity of 
paying their respects. On their arrival they 
found the inner. entrance of the palace 
blocked up by a rabble of about two hun- 
dred, who assailed with impunity all who had 
taken the side of the Constitution, and 
obliged them to join in the cries of ** Viva” 
to ** Religion,” and to ‘‘ Don Miguel the 
Virst, absolute King.” The captain of the 
guard applied repeatedly for orders to quell 
the riot; but the answer of the Regent was, 

\ 


“* Take no notice of it.” Among those who 
experieuced the most violent treatment, 
were the Count de Cunha, who had that 
morning been acquitted before the Peers; 
General Caulo, who was Governor of Elvas 
at the time of the rebellion; Bishop St. 
Luis, President of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties; and M. Pereira, who was sent from 
Rio by Don Pedrc to Don Mig 


el at Vienna, 
and who accompanied him thence. 


The 
Prince of Schwartzenberg, who went to 
take leave of the Regent previous to his 
embarking next morning for England, with 
Lord Heytesbury, was also assaulted and 
roughly handled. The conduct of the mili- 
tary throughout these disturbances was re- 
markable—not a single soldier or otlicer of 
the line or militia joining in them. 

Despatches received from Sir Fred. Lamb, 
dated March 16, state that Don Miguel! had 
entirely thrown off the mask which had 
heretofore concealed his real intentions ; 
and as a first step towards the accomplish- 
ment of his wishes, had dissolved both 
the chambers. All the constitutional chiefs 
were next dismissed, and their places imme- 
diately supplied by the tools of priesteraft. 
The constitutional hymn had also been 
proscribed, and the Portuguese hymn used 
in its place. Sir F. Lamb had refused per- 
mission for the 34 barrels of dollars, which 
Rothschild sent from London, to be landed 
there, on the ground, that as the British 
Government was security, and as Don Miguel 
had broken all the promises which he had 
made in England, credit could not be given 
that this money would be used for a good 
purpose. 

The British troops had commenced their 
embarkation, but under circumstances which 
could hardly be imagined, considering the 
relations existing between the two countries. 
Some facilities for embarking the artillery — 
such as the use of boats, &c. from the arse- 
nal—had been refused. It was expected, 
after this refusal, that they would not suffer 
our artillery to embark from the arsenal ; but 
this being, of course, the most convenient 
place for such a purpose, the commanding 
officer determined to enforce it; and the 
Portuguese authorities, seeing this determi- 
nation, offered no interruption, 


RUSSIA. 


Accounts from St. Petersburgh mention 
the determination of Russia to attack Turkey, 
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independently of the Allies. She eomplains 
that the treaty of Akermann has not been 
fulfilled by Turkey, and accuses Turkey of 
having instigated Persia to make war upon 
her; ‘she alludes to the manner in which 
Turkey has conducted herself with respect 
to the provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
and instances some commercial vexations ex- 
perienced by Russian ships in the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles. Several circumstances 
indicate great activity in the war depart- 
ment—among others, the appointment of 
an Inspector for the extraordinary supply of 
medicines to the active army. The military 
preparations continued on the most exten- 
sive scale. All the Russian and Austrian 
vessels have been chartered by the Govern- 
ment to carry troops and provisions down 
the Black Sea; they were taken up for three 
months certain. 

{n a communication from Petersburgh, 
dated March 3, it is stated that Persia “ 
refused to fulfil the conditions of the treaty 
which had been signed between General 
Paskewitch and Abbas Mirza. The Schah is 
said to have sent a plenipotentiary to the 
Russian camp, requiring the troops of his 
Imperial Majesty to evacuate the province 
of Adherbijan which they occupied, and 
retire to the north bank of the Araxes ; and 
declaring that until such requisition should 
be complied with, his Persian Majesty would 
not pay a farthing of the indemnity de- 
manded by Russia, and agreed upon as a 
stipulation of the peace. The declaration 
(says the writer) which Mirza Aboul Has- 
san Khan was to make, admitted but of one 
answer. As soon as, on his arrival at the 
camp of General Paskewitsch, he had per- 
formed the orders of his master, and com- 
municated the new decisions of the Schah, 
the commander-in-chief announced to him 
that the conferences were broken off, and 
that military bang would be recom- 
menced. They have been resumed in _ 
It is added, that among the causes which 
had produced this lamentable departure from 
its solemn engagements by the Persian Go- 
vernment, was the “ promise of support 
and diversion given to Persia by another 
Asiatic power.” This relates exclusively to 
Turkey. 

A late ukase of the Emperor of Russia, 
published at Petersburgh, holds out to 
foreign artisans and manufacturers some im- 
portant privileges, as inducements to trans- 
fer their capital and industry to that coun- 
try.—By this ukase it is ordered, that fo- 
reigners shall obtain admission into the 
guilds or trade-companies without any diffi- 
culty. Foreigners employed in the work- 
shops and manufactories may continue therein 
without inscribing their names in any trade- 
company, or paying any tax. 

TURKEY. 

According to the latest intelligence from 

Constantinople, every measure adopted by 
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the Sultan since the publication of his ma- 
nifesto (noticed in p. 169), proves his fixed 
determination to follow it up by war, and to 
prepare for it in the most vigorous and 
effective manner. Both in the capital and 
at Smyrna, the local authorities have taken 
upon themselves to anticipate the Govern- 
ment, and to banish the most *‘ considerable 
Europeans,” causing them to be put on 
board vessels which carried them to the 
Archipelago. Meanwhile, as no firmans 
were given to pass the Bosphorus, the trade 
in corn of Odessa, and of all the southern 
provinces of Russia, was totally interrupted 
for the time. The numbers of troops com- 
ing from Asia were very great, and the army 
assembled in the environs of the Turkish 
capital was already of some magnitude. The 
English merchants appear more alarmed 
than usual, as they say the energy with 
which the troops have been silently raised, 
evinces the determined manner in which the 
Turk means to resist the European Powers, 
and that nothing is now calculated upon but 
war. Strong batteries had been erected 
round the city, and an extensive rampart 
raised for its defence. Two ships of the 
line, of sixty-four guns each, and several 
large frigates, were cruizing in the Black 
Sea, to prevent the entrance of the Russian 
fleet ; and at Roustchouk, the works for the 
defence of the passage of the Danube were 
carried on night and day. It was at this 
point that the two armies were expected in 
the first instance to come in eollision. 
Troops were daily arriving at Adrianople, 
where the Sultan himself was expected in 
April; and it was considered that 100,000 
men would be assembled at that place. Bos- 
nia, one of the most populous Pachaliks of 
the Ottoman empire, is ordered, by a firman 
of the Sultan, to furnish a contingent of 
20,000 men to the army, which is to as- 
semble on the plains of Adrianople; 4 or 
5000 of them to be taken from among the 
inhabitants of Besnaserai, the chief town of 
the Pachalik. The fortresses on the Danube, 
such as Silistria, Rassora, Kirsova, Match- 
ine, &c. have received large supplies of am- 
munition and provisions, and their garrisons 
have been reinforced. 
GREECE. 

The Committee of the Greek National 
Assembly at Egina have drawn up a declara- 
tion, addressed to the European Powers, 
respecting the limits of the Grecian States, 
as contemplated in the treaty of the 6th of 
July. It recommends the ancient and na- 
tural boundary of the northern mountains of 
Thessaly on the one side, and the course of 
the river Aous or Vojussa on the other. 
This limitation, it.is alleged, must be more 
acceptable to Turkey herself, which has 
always been accustomed to look on the ter- 
ritory included within the proposed line as 
less Musselman, and to attach less value to 
it than to any other portion of her domi- 
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nions. The Greeks declare themselves 
quite willing to pay the tribute proposed 
by the Allies, which the Committee admit 
to be only a reasonable indemnity for the 
concessions which the Porte will have to 
make. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

The affairs of the New American Repub- 
lics are at present in an unsettled state. 
Mexico, the richest, most populous, and 
hitherto the most prosperous of the new 
States, appears now in a situation of consi- 
derable difficulty, and even danger. Td 
financial embarrassment has succeeded po- 
litical disorganization. In Guatemala a 
civil war is actually waging, the State of St. 


Salvador being in arms against the Govern- 
ment. From Colombia the last advices are 
decidedly unfavourable, the coast being me- 
naced with an invasion from Laborde, the 
Spanish Admiral, and the capital ‘in alarm 
for the health of the only man competent 
to guide the tottering fortunes of his coun- 
try, and preserve her freedom and trauquil- 
lity. In Chili and Peru little progress has 
been made in good government — partial 
revolutions occur almost periodically —Pre- 
sidents are made and unmade with equal 
ease and expedition, and trade and com- 
merce are forgotten. The Buenos-Ayrean 
Republic is also waging an expensive and 
protracted war with its neighbour, 


— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE’ FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Feb 28. A dreadful accident occurred at 
Manchester, in consequence of the upsetting 
of a new vessel, which was launched by the 
New Quay Company. As usual upon such 
an occasion, a large party ‘(in the present 
case about 300) were admitted on board to 
enjoy the scene. Every thing being pre- 
pared, the vessel was launched into the river 
amid the cheers of those on board, as well as 
of the thousands assembled on its banks to 
witness the imposing spectacle. On the 
vessel first leaving the stocks, every thing 
presented a favourable appearance, but 
when her stern came upon the slips, she 
was observed to incline a little to the lar- 
board. The crowd on board perceiving this 
inclination of the vessel, eos as" to the op- 
posite side in such numbers that she was 
upset by the overpowering weight. The 
width of the river Irwell does not exceed 
from forty to fifty yards, and at the time 
the vessel upset her bow had just touched 
the opposite bank of the river. The con- 
sequence of this sudden occurrence was, 
that nearly the whole of the invidividuals 
who crowded the deck were plunged into 
the water, from eight to ten feet deep. The 
— appeared to be panic-struck. In 
the river the groans and wailings of those 
who were drowning, and the cries of others 
for help, when struggling to gain the shore 
amidst the dense mass of persons immersed 
in the water, were lamentable in the ex- 
treme. Scores of men and boys were to he 
seen swimming towards each shore; some 
bringing companions with them; whilst 
others had great difficulty to save them- 
selves from destruction, owing to the at- 
tempts of drowning persons to lay hold of 
them for safety. hilst these painful 
sights presented themselves, many unhappy 
persons, unable to obtain assistance, were 
observed to disappear from the surface of 
the water, In a few moments the greater 


number had succeeded in reaching the land; 
but very many, particularly boys “and girls, 
who had suuk more than once to the bottom 
of the river, had become so feeble that they 
could hardly move, and others were dragged 
out apparently in a lifeless state. Small 
boats, drags, &c. were instantly at work, 
and great numbers were saved; but not less 
than thirty-eight bodies were taken out of 
river dead (twelve of them females). 

Great improvements are making in the 
neighbourhood of Poole. Besides the splen- 
did mansion building at Canford, by the 
trustees of the late Sir John Webb, Bart. 
H.C. Sturt, Esq. of Critchell-house, in 
Dorsetshire, has commenced operations pre- 
paratory to the erection of a marine villa, at 
ketene it will be delightfully situated, 
commanding, as it will, an extensive view of 
the Isle of Purbeck, the British Channel, 
and Poole harbour. Sir C. Scott has also laid 
the foundation for a tower of large dimen- 
sions, situated at Lytchett Beacon, a build- 
ing which will be not only an ornament to 
the country, but one of great utility, as ma- 
riners always take this spot as a mark by 
which to enter Poole harbour. 

At Blandford, a very large estate, which 
was let since the breaking out of the French 
war for 400/. per annum, is now let at about 
2000/. per annum. At Lyndhurst, near Stur- 
minster, the rents of some estates have been 
quadrupled; and at Stallridge, more than 
trebled. In the latter parish the tithes, 
which in 1650 were 180/. per annum, have 
been raised to above 14001, 

March 12. A person, whilst ploughing 
on Dore Moor, Yorkshire, turned up a silver 
coin, measuring about 16 lines across, and 
weighing about 17 dwts. The piece is in good 
preservation, and presents on the obverse 
the German Imperial Eagle surmounted 
with the Papal Crown, and the following 
circumscripton : -— Carcivs . V. Roma. 
Imre.sem . Aves. On the reverse the keys 
of St. Peter, ina shield flourish, with the 
date 1548, the whole circumscribed thus :— 
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Monsrart Pvsuice Ratissponensis. This 
curiosity, so accidentally discovered, is evi- 
dently a piece of money coined for Ratisbon 
during the Emperorship of the celebrated 
Charles V. 


——f-- 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


A document of great importance has been 
presented to the House of Commons—the 
annual abstract of the returns of the Poor 
Rates levied and expended, with compari- 
sons showing their increase or diminution. 
The accounts show the expenditure of the 
year ended 25th March, 1827, compared 
with the previous year. The total sum 
levied in all the counties of England and 
Wales, in the last year was, 7,489,0941. ; 
the sum expended for the relief of the poor, 
6,179,877. The increase in that year 
throughout the whole of England and Wales 
is nine per cent. Nine per cent. in one 
year on the whole sum expended. It is true 
that this is in part to be accounted for by 
the temporary distress of the manufacturing 
districts (in Lancaster the increase was 
47, in the West Riding of York 31 per 
cent.) ; but weare sorry to find that in only 
three counties of England was there any the 
most trifling diminution. In Berks two, 
Hampshire five, Suffolk four per cent. The 
increase has taken place in spite of an ad- 
ministration on the whole more careful—in 
spite of the vestries appointed pursuant to 
59 Geo. ILI. and assistant overseers. 


A numerous meeting was lately held in 
the Vestry-hall of Lambeth parish, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the 
propriety of erecting a bridge between 


Westminster and Vauxhall bridges. After a 
very long discussion, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted :—** That in 
the opinion of the vestry the erection of the 
intended bridge across the Thames, from the 
Palace at Lambeth, to the Horseferry, at 
Westminster, will be highly beneficial to this 
parish.” "Two Bills have been introduced 
into Parliament, the one for a stone bridge, 
the other for a chain-suspension one, 

Fel. 28. This morning a most calamitous 
and destructive event took place at the 
Brunswick Theatre, Well-street, Well-close- 
square The rehearsal was going on“ at 
about half-past eleven o’clock, and the en- 
tire strength of the company was on the 
stage, preparing for the evening's exhibi- 
tion (that of Guy Mannering), when sud- 
denly a cracking noise was heard from the 
wrought-iron roof of the building, and almost 
instantaneously it fell in with a tremendous 
crash, throwing the front wall of the 
theatre into the street. The shouts and 
wailings of the persons inclesed within the 
ruins were of the most pitiable deserip- 
tion. To facilitate the recovery of the bo- 
dies, and ascertain the extent of the cala- 
mity, strong parties of the police from Lam- 
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beth-street and the Thames’ Offices, toge- 
ther with adetachment of the Scotch troops 
stationed in the Tower, under the direction 
of Mr. Ballantyne, were in attendance, and, 
so far as in the agony of the moment it was 
practicable, rendered every assistance. Two 
drays, belonging to Mr. Elliott, the brewer, 
of Pimlico, were passing through Well- 
street at the time of the falling of the wall. 
The one in advance escaped, but that in the 
rear was overwhelmed, aud the team of ani- 
mals killed on the spot. A baker’s shop 
opposite the theatre was knocked down by 
the falling of the front wall, and the adjoiu- 
ing houses were much injured. The theatre 
was opened, for the first time since its com- 
pletion, on Monday, Feb. 25, and was con- 
sidered a well-built edifice. On the Mon- 
day night there were upwards of 1000 per- 
sons in the gallery alone; and on Tues- 
day also the theatre was very full. The bo- 
dies dug out the same day were, Mr. Mau- 
rice, printer, of Fenchurch-street, principal 
proprietor; Mr. .. Evans, formerly a printer 
at Bristol; Mr. E. Gilbert, a performer ; 
Miss Fearon, sister to Madame Fearon, and 
Miss Freeman, actresses; Robert Purdy, a 
blacksmith ; Allis and Penfold, door-keep- 
ers; Jesse Miles, a carpenter; and Levi, a 
clothesman, who was reading the play bill 
at the door. Upwards of twenty sufferers 
were carried off to the London Hospital. 
Public subscriptions for the benefit of the 
unfortunate sufferers have been undertaken, 
and liberally supported. 

At a Coroner's Inquest held on the bo- 
dies, it was stated by Mr. Whitwell. the 
architect, that the accident originated not 
from the weight of the roof itself, nor from 
the bad structure of the walls, but from an 
additional weight of about eighty tons hav- 
iug been attached to he roof without his 
authority; the slips, the painters’ gallery, 
&e. being all appended to it by means of 
iron bars. Mr. Whitwell stated, that the 
roof, being made of wrought iron,was lighter 
than it could have been even of wood, and 
was so constructed, that if it had only to 
bear the weight of its covering, it would 
have remained for a century or more ;_ but 
that the proprietors had, in the face of the 
strongest remonstrances from the architect, 
and the roof contractor, suspended the ma- 
chinery above mentioned from the roof, 
which it was never calculated or intended 
to bear; and that this was the cause of the 
dreadful calamity. 

The Brunswick Theatre owed its origin 
to the relationship which existed between 
the late unfortunate Mr. Maurice and the 
family of Steele, the bookseller and pub- 
lisher of the “* Navy List, who formerly re- 
sided on Tower-hill. Steele purchased of 
Joha Palmer his interest in the Royalty 
Theatre on the the latter to 
Drury-lane, and, after letting it out for a 
number of years to various adventurers, left 
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it at his death to his daughter, Miss Steele, 
a lady now between 60 and 70, and of 
whom Mr. Maurice was the nephew. The 
Royalty Theatre having been burnt down, 
and the site lying unproductive, Miss Steele 
made the property uf the ground over to 
Mr. Maurice, adding the insurance-money 
she had received, said to have been 6000/, 
to her gift, in order to enable him to erect a 
new theatre. Mr. Carruthers was on this 
occasion admitted by Mr. Maurice as a part- 
ner. Mr. Maurice’s intention is thought to 
have been, not to continue himself a thea- 
trical manager (having an extensive busi- 
ness as a printer), but to make a disposable 
property of the concern as soon as it should 
be found to answer. It was begun Aug. 2, 
1827—run up with incredible speed—open- 
ed—and fell down—all in less than seven 
months. 
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Drury Lane. 


Feb. 18. A musical piece in three acts, 
called Juan’s Early Days, formed on Lord 
Byron’s Poem, was brought forward. The 
principal incidents of the plot are Juan’s 
intrigue with Julia, and his amour with the 
© young Haide.” It was tolerably well re- 
ceived, and announced for repetition. 

March 10. A new tragedy from the pen 
of Lord Porchester, entitled Don Pedro, was 
produced. The piece gave much dissatis- 
faction, and en being announced for repe- 
tion, met with violent opposition. 


Covent GARDEN. 
Feb. 28. A musical farce, entitled The In- 
vincibles, from the pen of Mr. Morton, was 
produced. It met with deserved success. 


oe 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 

Nov. 23. The Hon. Henry Flower (only 
son of Visc, Ashbrook) to use the name and 
arms of Walker, pursuant to the will of his 
mother’s maternal grandfather, Thomas 
Walker, of Woodstock, Esq. 

Nov. 30. Joseph Sawle Sawle, Esq. 
(formerly Graves) to use the name of 
Graves before that of Sawle, in grateful me- 
mory of his father the late Rear-Adm. John 
Graves. 

Dec. 3. Anne, dau.of Thomas Rutherford, 
Esq. of Newcastle, to take the name of At- 
kinson only, and use the. arms of Atkinson, 
in compliance with the will of her maternal 
grandfather, Ralph Atkinson, Esq. 

Dec. 17. Major Benj. Orlando Jones, 
allowed to wear the insignia of the Portu- 
guese Order of the Tower and Sword. 

Jan. 4. Wm. Webb Ward, of the Rock, 
co. Warw. Esq. to take the name and arms 
of Essington only, in compliance with the 
will of Vice-Adm. Sir W. Essington, K.C.B. 

Jan. 7. Henry, eldest surviving son of 
Thomas Courtney, of Colchester, Esq. to 
take the name of Mayhew only, in compli- 
ance with the will of Mrs. Elizabeth Shil- 
lito, formerly Mayhew. 

Fel. 27. The Marquis of Anglesea, to be 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; and Lord Visc. 
Forbes, to be Comptroller of his Household. 

Gen. Sir Colin Campbell, to be Governor 
of Tobago. 

March 6. The Earls of Warwick and 
Roden, to be Lords of the Bed-chamber. 

H. Hayne, Esq. to be Commissary Judge; 
and Alex. Cunningham, Esq. to be Commis- 
sioner of Arbitration to the Mixed British 
and Brazilian Commission, at Rio de Janeiro. 

Wn. Smith, Esq. to be Commissioner of 
Arbitration, aud Joseph Reffell, Esq. to be 
Secretary or Registrar to the Mixed British 
and Brazilian Commission at Sierra Leore. 

Gent. Mac. Mareh, 1828. 
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March 7. Right Hon. Sir Christoph. Ro- 
binson, to be of the Privy Council. 

March 11. Right Hon. Thos, Frankland 
Lewis, to be President of the Board of 
Trade, in the absence of Mr. Grant. 

March 18. Major-Gen..Sir J. Lyon, to 
be Governor of Barbadoes; Vice-Adm. the 
Right Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, Sir G. Clerk, 
Bart., the Earl of Brecknock, and Rear- 
Adm. Sir E. W. C. R. Owen, to be Mem- 
bers of the Council of the Lord High Adm. 

Right Hon. Rowland Lord Hill to be of 
the Privy Council. 

Sir W. Johnstone Hope, to be Treasurer 
of Greenwich Hospital. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Inverness (County).—Right Hon. C. Grant. 

Kilkenny.—J. Doherty, Esq. 

St. Ives.—Right Hon, Charles Arbuthnot, 
vice Sir C. Hawkins, who has accepted 
the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Sandwich.—Adm. Sir E. W. C. R. Owen. 

Sarum (New).—Hon. Duncombe Pleydell 
Bouverie, vice Visc. Folkstone, now Earl 


of Radnor. 


Civit PrReFERMENTS. 


The Earl of Radnor to be Recorder of 
Salisbury. - 

Rich. Benyon de Beauvoir, Esq. of En- 
glefield-house, to be High Steward of Wal- 
lingford. 


EccestasTIcaL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. Dr. Phillpotts, to be Dean of Chester. 
Right Rev. Dr. Murray (Bishop of Roches- 
ter) to be Dean of Worcester. 
Rev. Dr. Hollizgsworth, Archdeacon of 
Herts. 





Preferments.— Births.— Marriages. 


Rev. A. Montgomery, Preb. in Salisbury 
Cathedral. 

Rev. T. Tyrwhitt, Preb. in Salisbury Cath. 

Rev. H. T. Coulson, Ruan Major with 
Landewedneck R. Cornwall. 

Rev. G. G. Egremont, Barrow-upon-Humb. 
V. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. H. Faulkner, Norton juxta Kempsey 
P.C. co. Worcester. 

Rev. G. Gillespie, Church of Cumbertrees, 
co. Dumfries. 

Rev. J. Hale, Baslingthorpe R. co. Line, 

Rev. J. Lewelyn, Marcross R. Wales. 

Rev. J. Peel, Stone V. Worcestershire. 

Rev. J. M. Prower, Purton V. Wilts. 
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Rev. T. H. Ripley, Tokenham R. Wilts. 
Rev. J. P. Roberts, Hampton P. C. co, 
Worcester. 
Rev. J. Rowe, Nymet Tracey R. co. Dev. 
Rev. J. Shepherd, Inkpen R. Berks. 
Rev. G. Sivewright, Blakeley V. co. Northa, 
Rev. J. Tweed, Capel with Little Wen- 
han, R. co. Norfolk. 
Rev. J. Warren, Graveley R. co. Cambr. 
Rev. J. N, Winstanley, Bampton V. co. 
Oxford. 
CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. J. Bockett, to the Bishop of Rochester. 
Rev. W.C. Risley, to Lord Carteret. 


— 
BIRTHS. 


Fel. 7. At Rennes, the lady of Capt. Sir 
W. G. Parker, Bart. R. N. a dau. a2. 
In Spring-gardens, Lady Georgiana Agar 
Ellis, a dau. 13. At Rome, the wife of 
Francis Dugdale Astley, esq. a son, 14. 
In Upper Seymour-street, the wife of Maj. 
Pollock, a dau. 24. At Florence, the 
lady of Sir J. Huddart, a son. At the 
Admiralty, Mrs. Keith Douglas, a dau. 

27. The lady of Sir Sandford Graham, 
bart. a son. At Duncroft-house, Staines, 
the wife of Col. Carmichael, a son. 

March 5. At Hull-place, Kent, the wife 
of Col. M*Creagh, 13th Foot, a son. 7. 
The wife of Dr. Seymour, George-strect, 
Hanover-square, a son. At Eltham, the 


wife of Capt. Abdy, Madras Artil. a son. 

In Great Ormond-street, the wife of 
Robert Belt, esq. a dau. 10. In Sey- 
mour-place, Euston-square, Mrs. J. J. 
Wilkinson, a son. 12. In York-street, 
Portman-square, the wife of Stacey Gri- 
maldi, esq. a son. The wife of Matthew 
Flower, esq. of Torrington-square, a dau. 
—13. The wife of Dr. H. Davies, Con- 
duit-street, a son. At Vauxhall, Mrs. 
Chas. L. Francis, a son. 15. In Marlbo- 
rough-buildings, Bath, the wife of T. Clut- 
terbuck, esq. of Harnish-house, Wilts, a 
son.——-16. At Newick-lodge, Sussex, the 
wife of F, W. Frankland, esq. a son. 


Ge 
MARRIAGES. 


July 25. At Agra, F. Anson, esq. 18th 
Nat. Inf. son of Gen. Sir George Anson, 
M.P. to Miss Cath. Hanson, niece of Capt. 
Chadwick, Comm. of Ordnance Stores. 

Jan. 20. At St.George’s, Hanover-square, 
J. W. Scott, eldest son of Jas. Scott, esq. 
of Rotherfield-park, Hants, to Lucy, dau. 
of the Rev. Sir S. C. Jervoise, bart. of Ids- 
worth-park. 

Feb. 12. At Farnborough, Warwicksh. 
Wm. Markham, esq. of Becca-hall, Yorksh. 
grandson of the late Dr. Markham, Archb. 
of York, to Lucy Anne, second dau. of W. 
Holbeck, esq. At Staveley, E. S, Fel- 
lows, esq. of Beeston, near Nottingham, to 
Miss White, dau. of the late John White, 
esq. of Chesterfield. 13. At St. Mary’s, 
Marylebone, Eyre Coote, esq. of West-park, 
Hants, to Eliza Rosetta, third dau. of J. H. 
Massey Dawson, esq. M.P. 1s. At St. 
George’s, the Rev. S. T. Townsend, to 
Cath. Louisa, dau. of the late Anth. Butler 
St. Leger. At Tormoham, Devon. the 
Rev. Peter Leigh, to Jane, dau. and coh. 
of the late Harriott Steward, esq. of Wat- 
ford, co. Hertford. At Florence, the 


Marg. Donato Guadagni, to Louisa, only 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. F. G. G, Lee. 19. 
At Brede, the Rev. J. S. Hewett, D.D. 
Rector of Rotherhithe, and Ewhurst, in 
Sussex, to Marianne, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Selby Hele, and grand-dau. of the late Rev. 
Dr. Geo. Horne, Bishop of Norwich. 

At Toft, John Grayson, esq. of Dowsby, 
only son of the Rev. Isaac Grayson, Rec. 
of St. Mary’s, Castle Gate, York, to So- 
phia, dau. of the late R. Nicholls, esq. of 
Toft, Lincolnshire. At Bristol, the Rev. 
Caddell Holder, to Anne Tierney, fourth 
dau. of Jacob Elton, Esq. and niece of the 
late Adm. Sir W. Young. 20. H. Rod- 
ney Elliott, of E. 1. C. to Mary, dau. of T. 
Simpson, Esq. Consul of the King of the 
Netherlands at Stockton. 21. At Christ 
Church, Surrey, the Rev. James Parsons, of 
York, to Mary, second dau. of John Wilks, 
esq. of Finsbury-square. At St. Alk- 
mund’s, Derby, the Rev. Charles Hesketh, 
of Rossall-hall, co. Lancaster, to Anna 
Maria Alice, only dau. of Rich. Saunders, 
esq. 26. At Bristol, the Rev. F. J.-C. 
Trenow, rector of Langton Herring, Dors. 
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to Hannah, relict of the late Slade Baker, 
esq. Bristol. At Portsea, the Rev. Sir 
H. Thompson, bart, to Hannah Jean, third 
dau. of the Hon. Sir Geo. Grey, bart. 

2s. At St. George’s, J. A. Arnold, esq. of 
Lutterworth, Leicestershire, to Anne Otway 
Cave, second dau, of the late H. Otway, esq. 
of Stanford-hall and Castle Otway, in Ire- 
land. At Brighton, W. Bensley Ander- 
son, esq. E. I. C. to Eliz. Lucy, second dau. 
of R. H. Crew, esq. of Bath. At St. 
Marylebone Church, Capt. A. P. Hamilton, 
R.N. to Caroline, only child of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Cook. At Ashburnham, Sus- 
sex, H. Revely Mitford, of Exbury, Hants, 
esq. to Lady Georgiana, dau. of the Earl of 
Ashburnham. 

Lately. At Kilmagan, Lady Mary, only 
child of the Earl of Annesley, to Wm. 
John M‘Guire, esq. of Rostown, co. Down, 
— At St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, Capt. Rich. 
Dickinson, R.N. to Jane Splatt, dau. of 
Capt. T. Searle, R.N. The Rev. W. 
Atkinson, Vicar of Canewdon, Essex, to 
Miss Kersteman, of Loftmans. At St. 
Andrew’s, Samuel Arbouin, esq. to Eliza- 
beth, second dau. of John Abernethy, esq. 
—At Kingston, Lieut. J. F. Browne, 
R.N. to Jane Elizabeth, second dau. of 
Capt. Bore. At Farnham Church, thie 
Rev. Chas. Edw. Twyford, Rector of Trot- 
ton, Sussex, to Georgiana, youngest dau. of 
the late George Purvis, esq. of Blackwood- 
house, Hants. 

March 1. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
Lieut.-Col. R. M. Oakes, to Sophia Charl. 
dau. of Edw. Fletcher, esq. of Park-street. 

Robert, second son of the late Rev. 
Tho. Stafford, Rector of Hemingford Ab- 
botts, and Upton, in Huntingdonshire, to 
Caroline Frances, third dau.j of the Rev. 
Cha. Crane, D. D. of Paddington. 1. 
W. Gillison Bell, esq. son of G, W. Bell, 
esq. of Melling-hall, Lancashire, to Harriet, 
only surviving dau. of the Rev. R. Worsley, 
Rector of Finchley. At Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, Joseph Simmonds, esq. of the Old 
Parks, to Ann, only dau. of Wm. Wood- 
ward, esq. of Southwood. M. G. Thoyts, 
esq. of Sulhamstead-house, Berks, to Emma, 
third dau. of Thos. Bacon, esq. 5. At 
Cheltenham, Wm. St. George, to Char- 
lotte, dau. of P. Lovell, esq. of Cole Park, 
Wilts. 6. At—New_Malten;>—franeis 
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At All Souls, Langham- 
place, Sir Glynne Earle Welby, bart. of 
Denton-hall, co. Lincoln, to Frances, young. 
dau. of Sir Montagu Cholmeley, hart. of 


Eastou-house. At St. George’s, Hano- 
ver-square, John Kirkland, esq. of White- 
hall, to Louisa, fourth dau. of the late Cha. 
Bishop, esq. his Majesty’s Procurator-Gen. 

At Henley-on-Thames, J. Shrimpton, 
esq. of Staple Inn, to Louisa Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. T, Powys, Rector of 
Fawley, Bucks. 10. At the residence of 
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the Countess Dowager of Howth, Vise. 
Dungarvan, eldest son of the Earl of Cork 
and Ossory, to the Lady Cath. St. Law- 
rence, sister to the Earl of Howth. HH. 
Robert Hudson, esq. of Tadworth Court, 
Surrey, to Marianne, eldest dau. of the late 
Walter Spencer Stanhope, esq. of Cannon- 
hall, in Yorkshire. At St. Mary’s Lam- 
beth, Cha. C, Craven, esq. 72d Highlanders, 
only son of Major-Gen. Craven, to Au- 
gusta, youngest dau. of the late George 
Dacre, esq. of Marwell, Hants. At St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, W. Tawzia, youngest 
son of the late Col. W. J. Tawzia Savary, to 
Frances Eliza, only dau. of late Wm. Hall 
Durham, esq. barrister-at-law, of the Island 
of St. Vincent. 13. At Clapham, Robert 
Phillips, esq. Capt. R. A. to Harriette, 
widow of the Rev. Francis Tattersall, late 
of Ledsham, Yorkshire. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, Lieut.-Col. Salwey, of the 
Coldstream Guards, to Eliza Philippa, dau. 
and heiress of John H. Holder, esq. of Stan- 
ton Lacey. At Edinburgh, Onesiphorus, 
second son of the late Thomas Tyndall, 
esq. to Margaret Stuart, dau. of the late 
Col. Bruce, co. Fife. 14. W. H. Roger 
Palmer, esq. eldest son of Sir W. H. Palmer, 
bart. of Castle Lackin, co. Mayo, to Ellen, 
dau. of the late J. Matthews, esq. of Plas- 
bostock, and coheiress of the late T. Mat- 
thews, esq. of Eyarth, co. Denbigh.—15. 
At St. Marylebone Church, George, sec. 
son of Sir J. D. Paul, bart. to Louisa, dau. 
of H. Bevan, esq. At Lanishen, Gla- 
morganshire, H. Charles, eldest son of Col. 
Vernon Graham, of Hilton-park, Staf- 
fordshire, to Catharine, dau. of the late 
Rich. Rice Williams, esq. of Gwernlwyn, 
and niece of Wyndham Lewis, esq. M.P. 

18. At Norton, Kent, the Rev. Dou- 
glas Hodgson, Rector of East Woodhay, 
Hants, to Sarah, eldest dau. of the Rev. H. 
Rice, of Norton Court- At All Souls, 
St. Marylebone, the Rev. John Delafield, 
to Lady Cecil Jane Pery, fifth dau. of the 
Earl of Limerick. At St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, Sir George Provost, bart. to 
Jane, the only dau. of Isaac Lloyd Wil- 
liams, esq. of Southampton-street. 19. 
At Ightham, Kent, W. Elers, esq. of Old- 
bury-place, Seven Oaks, to Susanna, dau. 
of John Peyto Shrubb, Esq. of Guildford. 

At Marylebone, the Rev. R. W. 
Newbolt, sen of the late Sir John Newbolt, 
Chief Justice of Madras, to Ann Frances, 
dau. of Magens Dorien Magens, esq. of 
Hammerwood-lodge, Sussex. At Clif- 
ton, the Rev. Wm. North, the only son of 
Rich. North, esq. of Walton, Surrey, to 
Mary Anne. dau. of Wm. Gilby, esq. M. D. 

21. At Llanegrin, Merionethshire, R. 
Owen Powell, esq. brother of W. E. Powell, 
esq. of Nanteos, Lord Lieut. and M. P. for 
Cardigan, to Harriet Anne, third dau. of 
William Wynne, esq. of Peniarth, co. Me- 
rioneth. 
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Tue Ear or Rapnor. 

Jan. 26. At Longford Castle, aged 
77, the Right Hon. Jacob Pleydell-Bou- 
verie, second Earl of Radnor, and Baron 
Pleydell Bouverie of Coleshill in Berk- 
shire, third Viscount Folkstone, and Ba- 
ron Longford in Wiltshire, fifth Baronet 
(of London), Recorder of Salisbury, High 
Steward of Wallingford, M.A., F.R.S., 
and F.S.A. 

His Lordship was born March 4, 1750, 
the only son of William the first Earl, by 
his first wife Harriet, only daughter and 
heiress of Sir Mark Stuart Pleydell, 
Bart. He was educated at Harrow, and 
afterwards at University College, Oxford, 
where he was a grand-compounder for 
the degree of M.A. April 1, 1773. On 
his coming of age in 1771, his uncle, the 
Hon. Edward Bouverie (afterwards Mem- 
ber in many Parliaments for Northamp- 
ton), by accepting the Stewardship of 
the Manor of East Hendred, made room 
for the young heir to represent the City 
of Salisbury. Lord Folkstone was again 
returned at the general election of 1774, 
and in 1776 he succeeded to his father’s 
seat in the House of Peers. On his con- 
duct in Parliament but few remarks can 
be made. In 1788 he divided with the 
Pitt administration on the Regency 
question. In 1798 he moved three sepa- 
rate amendments to the “ Militia Offi- 
cers’. Augmentation Bill;” and in 1799 
protested against the ‘ Militia Reduc- 
tion Bill.”” In December that year his 
Lordship also protested against the ser- 
vice of the militia in Ireland ; in 1800 
he spoke in favour of the Union with 
that country; and in 1808 he brought 
in a Bill “ for the relief of wounded 
soldiers and sailors.” 

In 1791 Lord Radnor was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Berkshire, and he 
continued to fulfil the duties of that 
office until his increasing infirmities 
compelled him to resign it in 1819. In 
1795 bis Lordship was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and he soon after 
received a similar honour from the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries. He had previously 
communicated to the Archeologia of the 
latter institution, in 1781 a description 
of a Saxon ornament found near Salis- 
bury, and in 1790 some observations on 
the Pusey Horn. 

The Ear! of Radnor married, in Ja- 
nuary, 1777, the Hon. Anne Duncombe, 
daughter and cobeiress of Anthony Lord 
Feversham. Her mother had . twelve 
years before become the third wife of his 


father, the first Earl. By Lady Radnor, 
who survives him, his Lordship had 
issue three daughters, who all died at 
the age of between twelve and fifteen, 
and five sons, viz. 1. William, now Earl 
of Radnor, who has for five and twenty 
years sat in the House of Commons for 
Salisbury, and has been twice married, 
first to Lady Catherine Pelham Clinton, 
sister of the present Duke of Newcastle ; 
and secondly to Anne Judith, sister to 
Sir Henry St. John Mildmay, Bart., and 
has issue by both alliances; 2, the Hon. 
Duncombe Pleydell-Bouverie, a Captain 
R. N. married to Louisa, daughter of 
Joseph May, Esq.; 3. Hon. Laurence, 
who died unmarried in 1811; 4. the 
Hon. and Rev. Frederick, married in 
1214 to Elizabeth, sister to the present 
Sir Cha. Sullivan, Bart. and has a nume- 
rous family; 5. the Hon. Philip, mar- 
ried in 1811 to Maria sister to Lord 
Heytesbury (who had in 1809* married 
Mr. Philip Bouverie’s cousin Rebecca, 
daughter of the Hon. William-Henry Bou- 
verie), and has several children. 

The funeral of Lord Radnor took place 
at Britford, the family burial place, at- 
tended by his four sons and his principal 
servants; and a funeral service and 
anthem was performed the same day in 
Salisbury Cathedral. He has bequeathed 
two hundred pounds to the Salisbury 
Infirmary. 

There is a portrait of the Earl at the 
age of seven, in a Vandyke dress, painted 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and engraved 
by J. M’Ardell. A picture of more recent 
date is suspended in the Council-room 
at Salisbury. 


os 


Tue Eart oF KELLIE. 

Feb.7. At Cambo House, Fifeshire, 
aged 82, the Right Hon. Thomas Erskine, 
ninth Earl of Kellie, Viscount Fenton, 
and Baron Dirleton, premier Viscount of 
Scotland, a Representative Peer of North 
Britain, a Baronet of Nova Scotia, Lord 
Lieutenant of the County of Fife, and 
Knight of the Swedish Order of Gustavus 
Vasa. 

His Lordship was born about 1745, 
the fifth son of David Erskine, Esq*. by 
his second wife, Miss Grant of Edin- 
burgh. That gentleman was paternally 





* Colin, a younger brother of David, 
was father of the celebrated Cardinal 
Erskine, who was cc tly i 
to the Peer whose death we now record. 
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fourth in descent from the first Earl of 
Kellie, and maternally grandson of the 
sixth Earl; his father being Sir Alexander 
Erskine, the first Baronet of Cambo, 
Lord Lyon King at Arms, and M.P. for 
the county of Fife ; and his mother Lady 
Mary Erskine, eldest daughter of Alex- 
ander the sixth Earl. 

Mr. Erskine (whose death as Earl of 
Kellie we now record) was early in life 
attached to the British residency at 
Gothenburgh ; and we find him marry- 
ing there, in 1771, Anne, daughter of 
Captain Adam Gordon, of Ardoch. In 
1775 he was appointed his Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul at Gothenburgh, Mar- 
strand, and other ports on the western 
coast of Sweden. We believe he con- 
tinued in that capacity until his acces- 
sion to the titles of his family, which 
happened on the death of his nephew 
Charles, Oct. 28, 1799. In November, 
1804, on the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of the Marquis of Tweeddale, he 
was elected one of the sixteen represen- 
tatives of the Scotish Peerage in the 
Imperial Parliament of Great Britain. 
At the general election in 1806 he was 
an unsuccessful candidate; but he was 
returned at all the subsequent elections 
in 1807, 1812, 1818, 1820, and 1826. In 
1808 he was favoured by the Royal sign 
manual, granting him permission, in 
compliance with the desire of his Majesty 
Gustavus IV. King of Sweden, to wear 
the ensigns of a Knight-commander of 
the Royal Order of Vasa, conferred on 
him by that sovereign. The Earl made 
extensive purchases in the county of 
Fife; and in 1804, on the resignation of 
the Marquis of Lothian, was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of that county. 

Having had. no issue by the Countess 
before-mentioned, who survives bim, his 
Lordship is succeeded in his titles and 
estates by Stuart Erskine, son of his 
first cousin David Erskine, esq. who died 
at Wareham in 1804. 

Lapy Carouine Lams. 

Jan. 26. At Whiteball, aged 42, the 
Hon, Lady Caroline Lamb. 

She was the only daughter of Frederick, 
present and third Earl of Besborough, 
by his late Countess Henrietta Frances, 
sister to the present Earl Spencer.— 
She was named Caroline after her pater- 
nal grandmother, Lady Caroline Caven- 
dish ; and was married to the Hon, Wil- 
liam Lamb (heir apparent to Viscount 
Melburne) June 3, 1805. She had issue 
by him, a daughter who died in infancy, 
and an only son, George Augostus-Fre- 
derick, a godson of his Majesty. 

Lady Caroline Lamb was a woman of 
a masculine character, and made herself 
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conspicuous some years since by per- 
sonally canvassing the bouseholders of 
Westminster, when her brother-in law, 
the Hon. George Lamb, was a candidate 
to represent that city in Parliament. 
About three years ago she separated 
from her husband; but she has lived 
since principaily with her father-in-law 
at Brocket Hall. Her Ladyship also 
possessed considerable literary acquire- 
ments, and enjoyed the friendship of 
some etninent literary characters; among 
others, of Lord Byron, Rogers, and 
Moore. Her Ladyship had a happy vein 
of poetry, in which she frequently in- 
dulged, and some of her smaller pieces 
have occasionally found their way inty 
the periodicals and newspapers. She pub- 
lished also three novels, e::titled, Glenar- 
von, Graham Hamilton, and Ada Reis. 
Lord Byron addressed some beautiful 
lines to her Ladysbip a short time previ- 
ous to bis final departure from England, 
which were much admired at the time. 


Sir W. A. CunyNGHAME, Bart. 

Jan. 17. In Saville-row, very ad- 
vanced in age, Sir William - Augustus 
Cunynghame, fourth Baronet of Miln- 
craig, county of Ayr, cousin to the 10th 
and 11th Earls of Eglintoun, the 7th Earl 
of Galloway, and the Ist Lord Macdo- 
nald, and uncle to Lord Wharncliffe. 

Sir William was the eldest son of Lt.- 
Gen. Sir David, the third Baronet, by 
Lady Mary Montgomerie, the only 
daughter by a second marriage (with 
Anne, daughter of George, first Earl of 
Aberdeen,) of Alexander, 9th Earl of 
Eglintoun. He succeeded to the title 
of Baronet on the death of his father, 
Oct. 10, 1767; and had consequently 
enjoyed it for upwards of sixty years. He 
was twice married, firstly, in 1768, to 
Frances, daughter and heiress of Sir 
Robert Myrton, of Gogar, in Mid-Lo- 
thian, Bart. by whom he had two sons: 
1. David, who has succeeded to the title, 
and is the senior retired Colonel of the 
British army; and 2. Robert. Sir Wil- 
liam married secondly in 1785, Mary, 
only daughter and heiress of Robert Ud- 
ney, of Udney, Esq. and by her had 
issue : 3, William-Augustus; 4. George- 
Augustus-Frederick ; 5. Frederick-Alex- 
ander; 6. James-Stuart ; and 7. Mary. 


Gen. Sir P. E. Irvine, Br. 

Jan, 31. At Carlisle, aged 76, General 
Sir Paulus AEmilius Irving, of Wood- 
house in Dumfrieshire, Baronet. 

This eminent officer was born at Wa- 
terford, Aug. 30, 1751, the only son of 
Lt.-Col. Paulus Zmilius Irving, Gover- 
nor of Upnor Castle in Kent, by Judith, 
daughter of Capt. Wm. Westfield, of 
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Dover. The somewhat singular name 
of 2Emilius was derived from bis grand- 
mother, the Hon. Amilia Rollo, eldest 
daughter* of Andrew, third Lord Rollo, 
who again was named after her mater- 
nal aunt, the Hon. Zmilia Balfour, who 
was the wife of Sir John Malcolm of 
Innerteil. 

Sir Paulus was appointed Lieutenant 
in the 47th foot in 1764, Captain in 
1768, and Major in 1775. He served 
with that regiment in America, and was 
engaged in the battles of Lexington and 
Bunker’s Hill. He was at Boston during 
the blockade, and until the evacuation, 
when he accompanied the 47th to raise 
the siege of Quebec. He was at the 
affair of Trois Rivieres, June, 1776, and 
pursued the rebels to Crown Point and 
Ticonderoga ; and he served with Gen. 
Burgoyne’s army till the convention, 
when he was taken prisoner, and de- 
tained three years. He was raised to 
the rank of Lt.-Colonel in 1780; in 1781 
he returned to England, and on the 3d 
of August was appointed Lt.-Colonel in 
his former regiment. In 1790 he em- 
barked for the Bahama Islands, where, 
having obtained the rank of Colonel in 
1791 and Major-General in 1794, he 
remained till 1795. He then joined Sir 
Jobn Vaughan’s army in the West Indies, 
and on that officer’s death, the 2]st of 
June, 1795, the chief command of the 
forces in the West Indies devolved upon 
him. In September Major-Gen. Lee 
took the chief command, and Major-Gen. 
Irving went to assume the command of 
St. Vincent’s. On the 2d of Oct. follow- 
ing he attacked the enemy in their works 
at the Vigie, and after an obstinate re- 
sistance during the whole day, they were 
driven from their posts. For this and 
his general services, he received letters 
of approbation from his Majesty, con- 
veyed through Mr. Dundas, and from the 
late Duke of York, as Commander-in- 
chief. Sir Paulus was promoted to be 
Lt.-General Jan. 1, 1801; Colonel 6th 
veteran battalion, Dec. 25, 1802; and 
General, Jan. 1, 1812. He was created 
a Baronet by patent dated Sept. 19, 1809. 

Sir Paulus married, Feb. 4, 1786, Lady 
Elizabeth St. Lawrence, second daugh- 
ter of Thomas, first Earl of Howth, and 
niece of Edward, first Earl of Kingston ; 
and by th»t lady he had issue two sons 
and two d.vghters: 1, Paulus-Amilius, 





* It is worthy of remark that the Hon. 
Susan Rollo, younger sister to Amilia, 
was. grandmother of the gallant Major- 
Gen. Robert Rollo Gillespie, whose emi- 
nent services in India, particularly in 
the reduction of the Island of Java, are 
generally known. 
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born in 1792, who has succeeded to the 
baronetcy 3; 2. Thomas-St. Lawrence, 
an officer in the 5lst regiment; 3. Isa- 
bella-Aune; and 4. Judith-Elizabeth, 
married to a Derbyshire gentleman of 
the name of Smith. 
Lieut.-Gen. Miner. 

Dec. 27. At Bovingdon-green, Herts. 
aged 65, Lieut.-Gen. William Minet. 

This officer was appointed Ensign in 
the 10th foot in 1778; and Lieutenant 
in the 96th foot in 1779, from which he 
exchanged, in 1780, to the I4th. He 
served with the latter for 18 months 
on board ship, and accompanied it to 
the siege of Gibraltar; in 1782 to St. 
Lucie, and from thence to Jamaica. In 
April 1783, he received a company in 
the 30th: he served with this corps in 
the West Indies till the peace of 1783, 
when he was reduced on balf-pay. He 
continued so till June, 1785, and was 
then appointed to the'4th regiment. In 
1789 he embarked for North‘ America, 
and served at Newfoundland as Com- 
mandant for five years and a half, in the 
absence of Colonel Elford, having the 
command of four companies of his regi- 
ment. In 1795 he was ordered with 
his detachment to Halifax, the regiment 
having gone to Canada; and he remained 
there two years and a half, during which 
period he received the brevet of Major. 
In 1798, he was appointed Lieut.-Colonel 
by brevet, and in November Major in 
the 5th foot: he served with that corps 
the campaign of 1799 in Holland. On 
Colonel Stephenson proposing to recruit 
a corps of blacks for foreign service, this 
officer was appointed to the Lieut.-Colo- 
neley ; from which he was removed to 
the 2d battalion of the 30th foot Sept. 
25th, 1804, With the latter corps he 
served from his appointment, and em- 
barked with it for Portugal, from whence 
it was subsequently ordered to Gibraltar. 
He received the rank of Major-General 
in 1811, and Lieut.-General in 18214 


Lieut.-Gen. HEAp. 

Dec.11. At his seat, Modereing, co, 
Tipperary, Lieut.-Gen. Michael Head, 
for five and twenty years Lieut.-Colonel 
commanding the 13th light dragoons. 

This officer was appointed to a Cornetcy 
in 1785, to a Lieutenancy in 1790, and 
toa troop in the 12th light dragvons in 
1793¢ He became Major 8th light dra- 
goons in 1799, Lieut.-Col. 13th ditto in 
1801, Colonel by brevet in 1810, Major- 
General 1813, and Lieut.-General 1825. 
He was employed frum 1793 to 1795, in 
the Mediterranean, and in the reduction 
of Corsica, under the command of Sir 
Charles Stuart. In 1797, 1798, and 
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1799, he was employed in Portugal and 
Minorca, and he was present at the 
landing of the British troops in Minorea 
in 1798, being then Aid-de-Camp to 
Lieut.-Gen. thé Earl of Rosslyn. He 
was also at the siege of Ciudella in that 
Island. From 1810 to1813 he served as 
commanding officer of the 13th light 
dragoons in the Peninsula, from whence 
he returned on his promotion to the 
rank of Major-General. 


ReEar-ApM. FRASER. 

Dec. 9. In Albemarle-street, Rear- 
Admiral Percy Fraser, formerly a Com- 
missioner of the Navy Board, and bro- 
ther-in-law to Lord Viscount Torrington. 

This officer was a Lieutenant in 1789; 
he commanded the Savage sloop of war in 
1791; the Moselle in 1794; and obtained 
post rank March 27, 1795. In the fol- 
lowing year we find him commanding 
the Narcissus of 20 guns on the coast of 
America, from whence he proceeded to 
the West Indies, where his ship was 
wrecked, but fortunately his crew es- 
caped. His next appointment was to La 
Nymphe, in which frigate he captured 
La-Modeste, a French letter of marque 
laden with East India produce, and se- 
veral other vessels. After commanding 
La Nymphe about four years, he re- 
moved into the Narcissus of 36 guns, 
and continued in that ship during the 
remainder of the war. We subsequently 
find him in the Vanguard 74. 

In 1808 Captain Fraser was appointed 
resident Commissioner of the Dock-yard 
at Malta; from whence he removed to 
Gibraltar, about the summer of 1811. 
Towards the latter end of 1813, he ob- 
tained a seat at the Navy Board, from 
which he retired with the superannua- 
tion of a Rear-Admiral, June 12, 1823, 
He married the Hon. Elizabeth-Lucy 
Byng, eldest daughter of John 5th and 
Jate Viscount Torrington, Sept. 26, 1797. 

Masor-Gen. BrouGHTon. 

Dec... At Edinburgh, Major-Gen. 
Edward Swift Broughton, of the Bengal 
Establishment, formerly Lieut.-Governor 
of St. Helena. 

This officer was appointed a Cadet in 
1777: he arrived in Calcutta, and was 
promoted to Ensign in July 1778; in 
October following to Lieutenant, and 
appointed to the Ist European regiment 
in the field. In 1780 he was removed 
to the 3d battalion of Native Infantry, 
which corps formed part of the detach- 
ment of battalions under Lieut.-Colonel 
Cockerell, which marched to Madras, 
joined the grand army, and served with 
it during the whole war in Mysore. 
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In 1796, Lieut. Broughton was pro- 
moted to Captain, and in 1798 his batta- 
lion formed part of Sir James Craig’s 
army assembled at Anopsheher, to op- 
pose Zemaun Shaw, who threatened the 
invasion of Hindostan, but a rebellion 
in his own country obliged him to re- 
turn. In 1800, Capt. Broughton was pro- 
moted to Major, and posted to the 2d 
European regiment. In October Lord 
Wellesley appointed him to the com- 
mand of a volunteer battalion of Sepoys, 
1100 strong, which embarked on a se- 
cret expedition, rendezvoused at Trinco- 
male, was joined by several corps under 
Gen. Baird, and sailed in February for 
the Red Sea. Six companies reached 
their destination ; but the transports, 
with the other four companies and staff, 
and part of his Majesty’s 80th regiment, 
under Colonel Champagné, the second 
in command, were obliged to bear up 
for Bombay, being in want of water and 
provisions, having been seventeen weeks 
at sea. 

In January 1802, Major Broughton 
embarked with the four companies for 
a Portuguese settlement in the Gulph of 
Cambray, and was afterwards employed 
in the Guzerat, under Governor Duncan, 
who expressed, in general orders, his ap- 
probation of the goud conduct of the 
corps. In July he embarked and re- 
turned to Calcutta, where, on his arri- 
val in August, Lord Wellesley appointed 
him to the command of the Ramghur 
battalion. In July 1805 he was pro- 
moted to Lieutenant-Colonel ; and, war 
breaking out with the Mabhrattas, he 
was appointed to command a detach- 
ment consisting of about 3,000 men, 
Lieut.-Colonel Broughton entered Sum- 
bhulpoor, belonging to the Nagpore Ra- 
jah, and reduced the whole province, 
which was ceded to the Honourable Com- 
pany at the peace, and for this service be 
received the thanks of. the Governor. 
general in Council, * for the zeal, acti- 
vity, judgment, fortitude, and ability, 
which had distinguished his conduct, 
both during the continuance of the war, 
and since the conclusion of peace.” In 
1806 he obtained permission to return 
to England on furlough, and in 1808 the 
Court of Directors appointed him Lieut- 
Governor of their Island of St. Helena, 
He was promoted’by brevet to Colonel, 
Jan. 1, 1812 ; and in 1813 solicited and 
obtained the Court of Directors’ permis- 
sion to resign, and return to England 
on furlough, having been five years 
Lieutenant-Governor. He was promoted 
to the rank of Major-General, June 4, 
1814, 
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BisHop Marum. 

Jan. 22. At Dublin, aged 54, Dr. 
Marum, the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Ossory. 

He was educated first at Kilkenny, 
and afterwards at Salamanca, where 
he distinguished himself as one of the 
most proficient of the students, and im- 
mediately on taking his degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity, was. appointed Vice-Rec- 
tor and Professor. Haviug been recalled 
to his native country in 1798, he engaged 
without delay in the humble and labo- 
rious duties of a mission; but was sbortly 
after invited to the College of Carlow, 
and filled there successively the chairs 
of Philosophy and Divinity. In March, 
1811, on the death of Dr. Lanigan, he 
was nominated to the vacant see of 
Ossory. 

The intellectual powers of Dr. Marum 
were of a superior order ; bis episcopal 
administration was lenient and gentle ; 
and his charities were so extensive, that, 
notwithstanding his elevation was not 
of recent date, and his habits of life 
retired and unexpensive, he was not 
worth one shilling when he died. He 
was the founder, and in a considerable 
degree the supporter, of the Female 
Orphan Asylum, which is conducted un- 
der the guidance of the ladies of the 
Presentation Convent. Dr. Doyle, Bi- 
shop of Leighlin and Kildare, and Dr. 
Kelly, Bishop of Waterford and Lismore, 
presided at Dr. Marum’s funeral. 

Bishop CAMERON. 

Feb. 7. At Edinburgh, aged 80, Alex- 
ander Cameron, D.D., Bishop of Maxi- 
mianopolis, and Vicar Apostolic of the 
Lowland district of Scotland. 

The venerable deceased went to the 
Scotch college in Rome in 1760, where 
he remained eight years, and carried 
away the first prizes awarded during 
that period. He returned to Scotland 
in 1772, and acted as Missionary Apos- 
tolic in Strathern till 1780, when he was 
appointed rector of the Scotch college in 
Valladolid in Spain, where he remained 
eighteen years. In 1798 he was appoint- 
ed Coadjutor to Bishop Hay, then Vicar 
Apostolic of the Lowland district of 
Scotland ; and was consecrated a Bishop 
in Madrid the following year. In 1802 
he returned to Scotland, and Bishop Hay 
having resigned in J806, he then sne- 
ceeded that prelate. From the period 
of his last return, he uniformly resided 
in Edinburgh. 

Bishop Cameron’s character was an 
ornament to his church and to the age. 
He was pious without bigotry, learned 
without pedantry, and his benevolence 
was truly catholic, embracing all deno- 


minations of Christians. His body lay 
in state three days, wearing bis sandals 
and ring, aud his mitre, crook, crosier, 
&e., lying beside him. 


Tuomas Lister, EsgQ. 

Feb. 24. At Armitage Park, his seat 
in Staffordshire, Thomas Lister, Esq. 
LL.D., many years a magistrate for that 
county. 

Mr. Lister was distinguished from his 
boyhood by an early maturity of talent. 
A congeniality of poetical taste, and the 
circumstance of being at the same 
schovl, led to an intimate youthful 
friendship with Mr. Cary, the deservedly 
celebrated translator of Dante, a friend- 
ship which, in spite of long periods of 
absence, is believed to have remained 
unbroken, The rising abilities of the 
two young poets strongly attracted the 
attention of Miss Seward, and are ad- 
verted to in several of her published 
letters, In 1796, after he had quitted 
the University of Cambridge, Mr. Lister 
published his first work, ‘* The Mirror 
for Princes,’’ addressed in a tone of 
powerful expostulation to an Illustrious 
Personage. This production is thus no- 
ticed in a short Memoir of Mr. Lister, 
which appeared in the Montbly Mirror 
for November, 1797. ‘* His (Mr. L.’s) 
talents were at length conspicuously dis- 
played in a work entitled ‘The Mirror 
of Princes,’ which, for manly eloquence, 
elegance, and vigour, is almost une- 
qualled by the political productions of 
the present day. The strength of mind 
exhibited in this work, is, in-so young a 
man, truly surprising ; and his ingenuous 
abhorrence of misconduct must endear 
him to every lover of virtue.” Such was 
the judgment of a contemporary writer ; 
and contemporary praise, with respect 
to works of this description, may per- 
haps afford as strong a criterion of merit 
as the more imposing sentence of pos- 
terity. The occasion which called forth 
the “ Mirror of Princes” has now ceased 
to exist, and with it much Of our interest 
in the discussion. It is sufficient, that 
the value of this production was felt 
and acknowleged at the time when that 
value could be estimated with most cor- 
rectness. This temporary object having 
been gained, it must be content to incur 
its portion of that indifference which is 
iow extended even to the philippics of 
Junius and of Burke. In 1798 he pub- 
lished ‘* Opposition dangerous,” a poli- 
tical pamphlet of great force and ability, 
It strongly pointed out the perils of 
internal disunion, at a time when we 
were so frightfully menaced by the in- 
creasing power of France; and it cen- 
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tained an eloquent appeal to those in 
whose minds party seemed for a while 
to predominate over patriotism, and 
whose disapproval of the war made them 
worse than indifferent to the success of 
their country. The style of the pam- 
phlet was elegant and pointed, and it 
deservedly occupied a high rank among 
those publications of that period which 
cooperated in the good cause so success- 
fully advocated in the brilliant pages of 
the Auti-Jacoubin. 

After leaving the University, Mr. Lis- 
ter (his elder brother being then alive) 
applied himself to the study of Civil 
law: and he was admitted to the degree 
of Doctor in June, 1802. Shortly after- 
wards a severe domestic affliction, joined 
to ill health, obliged him to suspend for 
awhile his legal pursuits; and the ne- 
eessity for a profession soon ceasing to 
exist, he was ultimately induced to dis- 
miss them entirely. In 1803, during the 
short peace of Amiens, Mr. Lister went 
for the benefit of his health to Lisbon. 
His return was immediately subsequent 
to the sudden renewal of the war in the 
May of that year; an event which threat- 
ened materially to influence his future 
prospects. During his homeward voyage 
the vessel which conveyed him was 
chased by a French ship of war; and 
when despairing of escape, he was saved 
only by the sudden and unexpected 
rising of a dense fog, from a captivity 
which in all probability would not have 
terminated but at the peace of 1814. 
An allusion to this providential circum- 
stance appears in a published letter to 
Mr. Lister, from Miss Seward, soon after 
the event. 

From the period of bis return to the 
time of his death, Mr. Lister resided 
chiefly at his seat in Staffordshire. He 
executed with zeal and ability those du- 
ties, the exact and honourable per- 
formance of which is among the proudest 
claims to public gratitude for the coun- 
try gentlemen of this kingdom. Until 
incapacitated by the increasing malady 
of deafness, he was an active and va- 
luable member of the magistracy, and 
showed himself the prompt defender of 
that body when he considered them ex- 
posed to unmerited aggression, Mr. 
Lister united, in a remarkable degree, 
the qualities of refined taste and poeti- 
cal imagination with that logical clear- 
ness of judgment, quick perception, and 
capacity for business, by which they are 
too rarely accompanied. To society he 
contributed, together with the inva- 
luable stores of his elegant and cultivated 
mind, a candour, a cheerfulness, an en- 
kaging benignity of manner, springing 

Gent. Mac. March, 1828. 
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from the purest benevolence, which will 
long endear his memory to ali those who 
ever enjoyed the gratification of his 
acquaintance. 

Mr. Lister was.the second son of Na- 
thaniel Lister, esq. of Armitage Park, 
many years member for the borough of 
Clitheroe, and uncle of the late Lord 
Ribblesdale. Mr. Lister married, Ist, 
Harriet, daughter of Jobn Serle, esq. of 
the county of Devon, who died, leaving 
one son; 2dly, in 1805, Mary, daughter 
of William Grove, esq. of the county of 
Warwick, by whom he had one son and 
three daughters, the eldest of whom is 
married to her cousin, the present Lord 
Ribblesdale. 

WILLIAM WRriGHTSON, Esq. 

Lately. At his seat, Cusworth, near 
Doncaster, William Wrightson, esq, 
M. P. for Aylesbury from 1784 to 1790, 
and High Sheriff of Yorkshire in 1821. 

He was the only son of Jobn Battie, 
of Warmsworth, esq. who in 1761 took 
the name of Wrightson, that being the 
name of his wife Isabel, sole surviving 
daughter and heiress of William Wright- 
son, of Cusworth, esq. who was M. P. for 
Newcastle from 1710 to 1722, and was 
in 1723 returned Knight of the Shire for 
Northumberland, but successfully op- 
posed in his return by Mr. Jenison of 
Elwick. The gentleman now deceased 
was twice married; firstly, to Barbara, 
daughter of James Bland, of Hunworth, 
in Durham, esq. ; and, that lady having 
died childless in 1782, secondly, to Hen- 
rietta, daughter and co-heiress of Ri- 
chard Heber, of Marton, esq. By his 
second lady (who died in 1820) Mr, 
Wrightson had issue five sons and three 
daughters, viz. William-Battie Wright- 
son, esq. who has succeeded to the es- 
tates, and is now M, P. for Retford; the 
Rev. Arthur-Bland, M. A. Rector of Ed- 
lington and Vicar of Campsall, York- 
shire ; Richard-Heber, of Lincoln’s-ian ; 
Henry, of Queen’s College, Oxford ; 
Thomas-Barnardiston, of Brazen-nose ; 
Harriet, married, firstly, to the late 
hon. Sylvester Douglas, only son of the 
late Lord Glenbervie ; and, secondly, to 
Lieut.-Colone! Henry Hely-Hutcbinegn, 
(son of the hon. F. H. Hutchinson, of 
whom we gave a memoir in p, 81) and 
nephew to the Earl of Donoughmore ; 
Isabeila; and Elizabeth, 

Mr. Justice NoLan. 

Lately. In Bedford-square, the Hon, 
Michael Nolan, King’s Counsel, and 
Chief Justice of the Brecon circuit. 

Mr. Nolan was a barrister of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and was author of the following 
professional works. Reports of Cases 
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relating to the Duty and Office of a 
Justice of the Peace, from Michaelmas 
Term, 1791, to Trinity Term, 1792, 2 
parts, royal 8vo. 1793.—Strange’s Re- 
ports of adjudged Cases in the Courts 
of Chancery, King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer, 3d edit. with 
notes and references, 3 vols, royal 8vo. 
1795,—Syllabus of a Course of Lectures 
on the Laws of England, intended to be 
delivered in pursuance of aun order of the 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, in their Hall, 
1796, 8vv.—A Treatise on the Laws of 
England for the settlement and relief of 
the Poor, 2 vols. 8vo. 1805, 2d edit. with 
considerable additions, 1808. 


PROFESSOR WOODHOUSE. 

Dec. 28. At Cambridge, after an ill- 
ness of four months, Robert Woodhouse, 
Esq. M.A. F,R. S. Plumian Professor of 
Mathematics in that University. 

He was of Caius College, where he 
took his Bachelor of Arts’ degree in 1795, 
and was the Senior Wrangler and first 
Smith’s prizeman of that year. He pro- 
ceeded M. A. in 1798, and was elected a 
Fellow of Caius. Several papers from his 
pen appear in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, beginning from 1801; and in 
1802 he became a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. In 1803 he printed, in 4to, 
‘¢ The Principles of Analytical Calcula- 
tion;” in 1809, ** A Treatise on Plane 
auu Spnerical Trigonometry,” 8vo; in 
1811, “©A Treatise on Isoperimetrical 
Problems, and the Calculus of Varia- 
tions,’ 8vo; and, in 1812, “ An Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Piane Astronomy,” 
8vo. In 1820 Mr. Woodhouse was elected 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics ; and 
in 1822, on the death of Professor Vince, 
he succeeded to the Plumian Professor- 
ship. In 1894 he was appointed by the 
University to conduct the Observatory, 
then newly erected. 


Rev. AkTHUR YOUNG. 

Lately. In the south-west part of 
Russia, the Rev. Arthur Young, of Brad- 
field Hall, Suffolk. 

This gentleman was the only son of 
the late celebrated Arthur Young, Esq. 
F.R.S , Sécretary to the Board of Agri- 
culture (of whom we gave a memoir on 
his death in 1820, in vol. xc. i.469.) He 
took the degree of BA. at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1793, and soon after 
taking orders, obtained preferment in 
Suffolk. He compiled for the Board of 
Agriculture in 1807 a General Report on 
Inclosures ; and in 1808 the Survey of 
the Agriculture of Sussex. Mr. Young, 
on wore than one oceasiun, gave expres- 
sion to some very singular ideas on poli- 
tics, and soon after the Peace published 


a declaration in the newspapers, saying 
that he had purchased lands in the Cri- 
mea, where no tax-gatherer is seen, and 
inviting bis countrymen to emigrate 
with him to that blissful region. He 
was on his return through Russia from 
selling this tract of country (said to 
amount to 9000 acres), when his death 
occurred. It is supposed to have been 
occasioned by the fatigue and exhaus- 
tion he experienced from travelling. He 
is stated to have collected some valuable 
information on the cost and quantity of 
foreign corn to be obtained in the Black 
Sea, Poland, &c. Mr. Young made his 
will before he left England, and appoint- 
ed Capt. Enraught and a Mr. Patterson, 
of Witham, his executors. His entailed 
estate, Bradfield Hall, and other lands, 
devolve to his sister, Miss Young; the 
greater part of bis other property he bas 
left to two children, now infants. 


Ouiver Hatcu, Eso. 

Feb. 23. In Ely Place, after only two 
days illness, aged 50, Oliver Hatch, Esq., 
Treasurer to the City of London Na- 
tional Schools, Chairman to the House- 
less Poor, and a Captain of the Hon. 
Artillery Company. 

Mr. Hatch was well known to his fel- 
low-citizens, as a main support of many 
charitable societies, both in, pecuniary 
aid and personal attendance. At the 
National Schools, a special meeting was 
convened on the 3d of March, for ex- 
pressing the sentiments of the subscri- 
bers on the occasion. The Bishop of 
London took the chair, and in the pre- 
sence of Alderman Thompson, M.P. Vice- 
Patron, John Capel, Esq. M.P. Presi- 
dent, the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 
the Bishop of Chester, Bishop of Lian- 
daff, and a very numerous assemblage of 
the Vice-Presidents and Committee, it 
was ** Resolved unanimously, That hav- 
ing witnessed the zeal and energy mani- 
fested by the late treasurer, Oliver 
Hatch, Esq., in the establishment and 
extension of these schools, and knowing 
how much his judicious and unremitted 
exertions have contributed to their use- 
fulness and prosperity, this meeting feel 
it to be a sacred and melancholy duty 
to pay a tribute of respect to his me- 
mory, by recording their grateful appre- 
ciation of his long and valuable services, 
together with their deep sense of the 
loss which this institution has suffered 
by his sudden and lamented death.” 


Wi.utaM BEtsnaM, Esq. 
Yov.17. In Portland-place, Hammer- 
smith, aged 75, William Belsham, Esq. 
author of a History of Great Britain, 
&e. &e. 
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This gentleman was brother to the 
Rev. Thomas Belsham, the Unitarian 
minister. As a Whig historian, and a 
political writer enthusiastically devoted 
to his party, he has long been known. 
His literary career was commenced in 
1789, by ‘ Essays, Historical, Political, 
and Literary,” in 2 vols. 8vo. These 
went through several editions, and were 
followed by a long serie’ of similar la- 
bours on the Test Laws, the French Re- 
volution, the distinctions between the 
old and new Whigs, Parliamentary Re- 
form, the Poor Laws, &c. &e. In 1793 
he published, in two volumes 8vo,, ** Me- 
moirs of the Kings of Great Britain of 
the House of Branswick Lunenberg.” 
This ied to his larger History. In 1795 
there appeared with his name four vo- 
lumes of ** Memuirs of the Reign of 
George III. to the Session of Parliament 
ending 1793;” and a fifth and sixth vo- 
Jume followed in 1801. In 1798 he pub- 
lished in two volumes 8vo. a “ History 
of Great Britain from the Revolution to 
the Accession of the House of Hanover ;” 
and finally, in 1806, all these parts were 
brought into one body in his ‘* History 
of Great Britain to the conclusion of the 
Peace of Amiens in 1802,” in twelve 
octavo volumes. 

Mr. Belsham lived in great intimacy 
with the date Mr. Whitbread, and with 
other gentlemen of the Whig party. He 
formerly resided at Bedford. 


R. Musuet, Esg. 

Feb. 1. At Millfield-house, Edmonton, 
Robert Mushet, Esq. of the Royal Mint. 

Mr. Mushet was an ingenious active- 
minded man, and a most meritorious 
public servant. The statements, rea- 
sonings, and suggestions, respecting the 
currency and Mint regulations, con- 
tained in the report of his evidence be- 
fore the Cash Payment Committee in 
1819, are among the most important of 
the examinations. Though laboriously 
engaged on the new coinage for the last 
eight or ten years, he found leisure to 
prepare and publish several useful tracts 
on subjects connected with the currency 
and the national debt. The last of these 
was an investigation of the causes of the 
panic in 1825, which, from a long and 
careful deduction of facts, he was led to 
ascribe exclusively to the over-issue of 
Bank of England and country bank 
paper. The invariable dependence of 
country bank issues on those of the 
Bank of England, and their joint in- 
fluence, not ouly on the prices of com- 
modities, but on the value of the public 
Securities, constitute an element of de- 
rangement which had hitherto been 
nearly overlooked, or at least had not 


received the consideration which it un- 
doubtedly deserved. 
Tuomas GayFErE, Eso 

Oct. 20. At Burton-upon-Trent, Tho- 
mas Gayfere, esq. formerly Mason to 
Westminster Abbey. 

This indefatigable gentleman was son 
of Mr. Thomas Gayfere, who was em- 
ployed as Mason in the building of 
Westminster Bridge. In his capacity of 
Abbey Mason, it was his duty, as it was 
his delight and pride, to superintend the 
repairs of that luxuriant edifice, the 
chapel of Henry the VII. at West- 
minster. In the month of June, 1807, 
with the approbation of his late Ma- 
jesty, Parliament voted the sum of 20001. 
towards proceeding in the repairs; and 
in December following, the “ Committee 
for the Inspection of Monuments” (gene- 
rally called the “* Committee of Taste’’) 
met, and agreed that the work should 
be executed in Bath stone, except the 
sill of the windows, for which Hopton 
Wood stone should be used. That they 
might be certain, however, that this 
was best for the purpose, Mr. Gayfere 
had directions te proceed to St. Alban’s 
Abbey Church and Woburn Abbey, to 
inquire into the nature and durability of 
the Tottenhve stone; then to go for- 
ward to Bath, to inspect the quarries in 
its neighbourhood; and, on his return, 
to report on the qualities of the stone 
which he had examined, &c. The result 
was, that a preference was given to the 
quarry of Messrs. Pierce, Coombe Down, 
S.E. of Bath. The history of Mr. Gay- 
fere’s subsequent life is the history of 
this interesting edifice. The general 
restoration was not commenced till July, 
1809. Mr. Gayfere began this great 
undertaking by examining every part of 
the mouldering structure for the best 
specimens of its mouldings and tracery, 
of which he took plaster casts; he then 
measured and made workmen’s draw- 
ings of the architectural parts, flying 
buttresses, and soffits to each niche, 
which were all different in their details ; 
of elaborate workmanship; and being 
executed on a concave surface, exceed- 
ingly difficult to lay down on paper. 
Much of this laborious part of his task he 
executed on the first floor of bis house 
in Abingdon Street, with the assistance 
of bis foreman, Mr. Richard Lane, who 
died soon after the retirement of his 
master into the country. Mr. Gayfere 
had, as mason, to collect workmen and 
carvers, both of which he had to in- 
struct in this, to them, novel architec- 
ture. From this time to the completion 
of the undertaking, he might be said tu 
live in the workshop, and the faithful- 
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ness of his workmanship will be a last- 
ing testimony of his abilities; and it 
is by no means too great praise to aver, 
that to no other individual could the 
interests of that edifice have been better 
intrusted. At its completion the anti- 
quary rejoiced, and the fears which he 
had long entertained gave way to feel- 
ings of gratification. 

To the same gentleman are we in- 
debted for the restoration of the north 
front of Westminster Hall, and the same 
good taste, accurate knowledge of his 
art, and intimate acquaintance with the 
details of the previous fagade, which 
marked the progress of his larger work, 
is displayed throughout the whole of the 
proceedings. Is it too much to hope, 
that no degrading notions of economy 
will interfere to prevent its ill-shapen 
and tasteless environs giving place to 
works of merit and of beauty? 


Henry NEELE, Esq. 

Feb.7. Aged 30, Henry Neele, Esq. 
solicitor, a gentleman distinguished by 
several popular literary productions. 

He was son of the late, and brother of 
the present Mr. Neele, eminent map 
and heraldic engravers in the Strand, 
where the subject of this notice was 
born, Jan. 20, 1798. He was educated 
at a school in Kentish Town, which he 
left with an imperfect knowledge of 
Greek and Latin, but capable of reading 
and enjoying the best French authors ; 
aud he afterwards acquired, by his own 
unassisted efforts, some acquaintance 
with Italian literature. He early evinced 
a taste for lyrical poetry ; and at the age 
of nineteen his father indulged him by 
printing, at his own expence, his first 
publication, entitled ‘ Odes, and other 
Poems.” 

On quitting school, Mr. Neele was 
articled to an attorney ; and, though at 
times he ‘* penned a stanza when he 
should engross,” he did not neglect the 
opportunities afforded him of obtaining 
experience in his profession. He sub- 
sequently practised as a solicitor in Great 
Blenheim Street. 

In 1821 his Odes and Poems were re- 
printed (see vol. xci. ii. 341), and at- 
tracted much notice from Dr, Drake and 
other critics of repute; and in 1823 he 
published another volume, of ‘* Poems, 
Dramatic and Miscellaneous.” He be- 
came a frequent contributor to various 
periodical publications; and was engaged 
as Editor to the annual entitled “ Friend- 
ship’s Offering.” 

In 1819 Mr. Neele composed a series 
of Lectures on the works of Shakspeare, 
aud going to Stratford in the company 
of Mr. Britton, the architectural anti- 
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quary, he read one of them in the Town- 
hall of that place. Mr. Britton still 
possesses the MS. of these lectures ; 
which, though hastily compiled, are elo- 
quent and acute, abounding ina illustra- 
tion, and displaying considerable powers 
of humour. 

In the winter of 1826 Mr. Neele com- 
pleted a series of Lectures on the Eng- 
lish Poets, from Chaucer to the present 
period. These he read at the Russell, 
and afterwards at the Western, Institu- 
tions. They were considered as evincing 
a high tone of poetical feeling and great 
critical knowledge ; and profit as well as 
praise attended their delivery. 

At the close of last year appeared his 
**Romance of History,’’ in three vo- 
lumes, dedicated to the King. This pro- 
duction, which was reviewed in our 
number for December, p. 515, raised 
Mr. Neele above the rank of a mere 
contributor of light essays and poetry to 
periodical publications. The object of 
the author was -to show, as his motto 
stated, that 

** Truth is strange— 
Stranger than fiction.” 


Its scenes were taken from the annals 
of England; and the work was intended 
as one of a series, in which the history of 
various countries should in turn be simi- 
larly treated, It embraces tales of every 
age, from the Conquest to the Rebel- 
lion; and each tale is introduced by a 
chronological summary of the events on 
which it is founded. The idea was 
suited to the improved taste of novel- 
readers for such stories as have some 
foundation in facts ; and the lively and 
characteristic execution deservedly ob- 
tained the popular favour. He had al- 
ready commenced a second series of 
romances founded on the History of 
France. Known and appreciated, he 
was beginning to shine above the lesser 
stars of the literary hemisphere. His 
Poetical Works had been collected, in 
two volumes, with a portrait; but, alas! 


Scarce had their fame been whisper’d 
round, 
Before its sbrill and mournful sound 
Was whistling o’er his tomb: 
Scarce did the laurel ’gin to grow 
Around his early honour’d brow, 
Before its grateful bloom 
Was chang’d to cypress, sear and brown, 
Whose garlands mock the head they 


eetieeee Neele’s Odes. 


The unfortunate writer of these pa- 
thetic lines was found dead in his bed, 
with too certain tokens of self-destruc- 
tion. He had on the previous day exbi- 
bited symptoms of derangement, sup- 
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posed to have been produced by too in- 
tent exercise of his imaginative powers ; 
and the Coroner's Inquest returned a 
verdict of Insanity. 

Mr. Neele was short in stature, and of 
appearance rather humble and unpre- 
possessing ; but his large expanse of 
forehead and the fire of his eye beto- 
kened mind and imagination ; and what- 
ever unfavourable impressions were oc- 
casioned by his first address were speedily 
effaced by the intelligence and good hu- 
mour which a few minutes conversation 
elicited. He was naturally of a convi- 
vial turn, and enjoyed the society of 
men of kindred talent; his manners 
were bland and affable; his disposition 
free, open, and generous. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW HowLeETT. 

Dec. 18. In Newington, Surrey, aged 
60, Mr. Bartholomew Howlett, antiqua- 
rian draughtsman and engraver. 

This pleasing artist was a pupil of Mr. 
Heath, and for many years devoted his 
talents to the embellishment of works 
on Topography and Antiquities, His 
principal publication, and which will 
carry his name down to posterity with 
respect as an artist, was “ A Selection 
of Views in the County of Lincoln ; 
comprising the principal Towns and 
Churches, the Remains of Castles and 
Religious Houses, and Seats of the No- 
bility and Gentry ; with Topographical 
and Historical Accounts of each View.” 
This handsome work was completed in 
4to. in 1805. The Drawings are chiefly 
by T. Girtin, Nattes, Nash, Corbould, 
&c., and the engravings are highly cre- 
ditable to the burin of Mr. Howlett. 

Mr. Howlett was much employed by 
the late Mr. Wilkinson on his ** Londina 
Illustrata ;”” by Mr. Stevenson in his se- 
cond edition of Bentham’s Ely ; by Mr. 
Frost in his recent Notices of Hulls and 
in numerous other topographical works. 
He executed six plans and views for Ma- 
jor Anderson’s Account of the Abbey of 
St. Denis ; and he was an occasional con- 
tributor to this Miscellany, and engraved 
several plates for it. 

In 1817 Mr. Howlett issued proposals 
for “* A Topographical Account of Clap- 
ham, in the County of Surrey, illustrated 
by engravings.” These were to have 
been executed from drawings by him- 
self, of which he made several}, and also 
formed considerable collections ; but we 
believe he only published one number, 
consisting of three plates and no letter- 
press. 

We hope the manuscripts he has left 
may form a groundwork for a future to- 
pographer. They form part of the large 


collections for Surrey in the hands of 
Mr. Tyton. 
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In 1826, whilst the Royal Hospital 
and Collegiate Church of St. Katharine, 
near the Tower, were suffering under 
the hands of the destroyers, he made a 
series of drawings on the spot, whieh it 
was his intention to have engraved and 
published. They are now in the pos- 
sessionof Mr. Nichols. But the greatest 
effort of his pencil was in the service of 
his kind patron and friend, John Caley, 
esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. keeper of the records 
in the Augmentation Office. For this 
gentleman Mr. Howlett made finished 
drawings from upwards of 10U0 original 
seals of the monastic and religious 
houses of this kingdom. Sorry are we 
to add that the latter days of this worthy 
and industrious man were embittered by 
pecuniary distress. He has left a widow 
in a very destitute state, who will form, 
we trust, a fit object for the kind consi- 
deration of the Committees of the Lite- 
rary and Artists’ Funds. 


Mr. WILu1AM ROBINSON. 

4ug.31. At Pulo Penang in the East 
Indies, on board his H. M.S. Java, the 
flag-ship on that station, aged 23, Mr. 
William Robinson, eldest son of William 
Robinson of the Middle Temple, London, 
and of Tottenham, in the county of 
Middlesex, L.L.D. and barrister at law. 

He was a midshipman of H.M.S. Rain- 
bow, the Hon. Captain Rous; and was 
left on board the flag-ship whilst the 
Rainbow went to New Holland, in order 
that he might stand his examination for 
lieutenant witbout loss of time. He 
passed this ordeal the 22d of March, 
1827, much to the satisfaction of all the 
examining captains, who were pleased to 
compliment him on the superior manner 
in which he kept his log-books, he hav- 
ing made a point to introduce drawings of 
a superior cast, consisting of headlands, 
capes, harbours, fortifications, and what- 
ever appeared to him to be of moment. 
He commenced his career in the early part 
of 1821, having been appointed to his 
Majesty’s ship Adventure, commanded 
by his friend and connexion, Capt. Wil- 
liam Henry Smyth, to whom he was in- 
debted for many kindnesses and atten- 
tions, and for the proficiency he made 
in navigation, drawing and surveying, 
during three years and a half be was in 
that ship. His views and descriptions of 
various parts of the Mediterranean, at 
this early period of his service, bespeak 
his spirit of observation*; and for his 
coolness and humanity, it may be stated, 
that in the month of June, 1824, Mr. 


* See this Magazine, vol. xct. pt. ii. 
p- 514; vol. xcil. pt. i. p. 322—414, 
“pt. ii. p. 225; vol. xCiv. pt. i. p. 995 and 
vol, xcvil. pt. i. p. 196. 
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Robinson happened to be detached from 
the Adventure, un service in the barge, 
off the island of Sardinia, when, at some 
distance trom Cape Ceraro, he perceived 
a vessel rounding the Cape in such a 
direction that she must inevitably strike 
on a dangerous shelf of rockst, which 
he had then been surveying; he kept 
his eye on the vessel; he saw her strike, 
and almost immediately disappear, ex- 
cept only the top-sail yard, to which the 
crew and passengers had ascended. Mr. 
Robinson ran down to their assistance, 
and with great coolness and skill placed 
the barge so as, with the assistance of 
the small boat, to take off all the people 
from the wreck; soon after which the 
vessel went down. She was a Sardinian 
bombard, the Sacra Fama of Cagliari, to 
which place she was bound from Mar- 
seilles, having on board eight seamen 
and five passengers. Mr. Robinson hay- 
ing divided his clothes amongst these 
unfortunates, supplied them with three 
days’ provisions, and put them on shore 
on the coast of Sardinia. Thus was he, 
from his coolness and intrepidity, instru- 
mental in rescuing from a watery grave 
thirteen of his fellow-creatures. 

On the Adventure coming to England 
Mr. Robinson was transferred to the 
Pandora sloop of war, Captain William 
Gordon, on board of which he served 
until that ship was paid off at Plymouth 
in July, 1825. In September in the same 
year, he was appointed to H. M.S. Rain- 
bow, which sailed from England in the 
November following for the East Indies, 
where he closed his career, as before 
mentioned. 

Mr. Robinson was a young man of 
great promise, and in every respect cal- 
culated (if it had pleased the Almighty 
to have spared him) to have become a 
conspicuous character, and ultimately 
an ornament to the profession which 
he bad chosen. He was of a noble and 
aspiring spirit, of an open and generous 
disposition, possessing an affectionate 
and kind heart, beluved by his family, 
respected by all his officers, under whom 
he had served during a period of six 
years and upwards, and lamented by all 
who knew him. Tbe loss of such a son, 
at so early an age, has been a source of 
great affliction to his family. 

STEPHEN Houeu, Esg. 

Sept. 14. At his house in Tavistock- 
street, Bedford-square, after a short ill- 
ness, occasioned by a fall, aged 86, Ste- 
phen Hough, esq. Clerk of the Errors in 
the Court of Common Pleas. 

Mr. Hough was born at Stepney, about 





+ See Capt. Smyth’s “ Sketch of the 
present state of Sardinia,” 1327, p. 235. 
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the year 1741. Of his parents we pos- 
sess no information. We presume, how- 
ever, they were respectable, as their son 
received a liberal education. It is said 
he was for a short time in a mercantile 
counting-house; but it should seem that 
he or his friends preferred the laws as he 
was afterwards placed in an attorney’s 
office, 

Mr. Hough for a time appears to have 
abandoned legal pursuits, for he entered 
into the Sussex militia, whether as a 
captain or an ensign the writer is unable 
to say. On quitting the militia, he 
became clerk to Sir William de Grey, 
Chief Justice of the Court of Commun 
Pleas, by or through whom it is probable 
he was appointed Clerk of the Errors in 
that Court, an office which he held to his 
death. 

Above forty years ago, Mr. Hough 
took the situation of clerk to Mr., after- 
wards Sir William Weller Pepys, one of 
the Masters in Chancery, where his con- 
duct gave the greatest satisfaction, not 
only to bis employer (a man of great 
exactness), but to those gentlemen who 
bad occasion to transact business in that 
Master’s office. Upon Sir William’s re- 
tiring, about twenty years ago, he pre- 
sented Mr. Hough, whom he always 
treated with the u(most respect, with a 
very handsome silver inkstand, bearing 
an inscription, in elegant language, 
highly complimentary to the donee. Sir 
William, it is well known, was an ac- 
complished scholar, but was not waste- 
ful of his money or his praise. 

Mr. Hough continued with the suc- 
ceeding Masters in that office until his 
death ; and notwithstanding his ad- 
vanced. time of life, was competent to 
the performance of his official duties, 
retaining his faculties, and writing a 
beautiful hand to the last. 

The situation of a Master in Chan- 
cery’s clerk has always been considered 
a respectable, and of late years a very 
lucrative one, the perquisites and emo- 
Juments of some clerks amounting to 
10007. per annum; but such was Mr. 
Hough’s moderation in his charges, that 
it is believed his fees did not exceed one 
third part of that sum. 

Mr. Hough was twice married, but the 
names of the ladies we have not learned. 
He always spoke of his first wife in 
terms of the warmest affection, and 
often mentioned the long walks he took 
tu visit her. Mrs. Babington, who be- 
came in 1787 wife of the present eminent 
physician, is the only child now living. 

Mr. Hough’s children by bis second wife 
are: Stephen, employed in the Bank ; 
Henry, a surgeon in the East India Com- 
pany’s Bengal service ; Thomas, who has 
succeeded his father as clerk to Master 
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Trower; and William, a captain in the 
Bengal military service. A daughter, 
who married Mr. Jones of the Crown 
Office, is dead, leaving no children. 

Mr. Hough was humane and chari- 
table, and gave away considerable sums 
privately, besides contributing to various 
public charities. To the institution for 
the support of Deaf and Dumb children 
he was an early and a constant benefac- 
tor. In his manners he was perfectly 
polite and well-bred, being quite a gen- 
tleman of the old school. In conversa- 
tion he was pleasant and entertaining, 
possessing a considerable fund of anec- 
dote. Moral in his conduct and conver- 
sation, be was a due observer of his 
religious as well as social duties; and in 
all the relations of life was a character 
highly exemplary. 

In person he was of the middle size, 
compact and well-made, with an expres- 
sive and intelligent countenance. Havy- 
ing in general enjoyed excetlent health 
and spirits, he was ten or fifteen years 
younger in appearance than in reality. 
He was remarkably clean and neat in 
his dress, equally free from formality 
and foppery. He never gave in to the 
piteous drawl or querulous whine, which 
age frequently affects, but always ap- 
peared happy and good-humoured ; and 
though regular and temperate in his 
mode of living, be did not decline tak- 
ing occasionally a cheerful glass at home 
or abroad, 

The remains of Mr. Hough were in- 
terred at St. Giles’s in the Fields. 


Cuartes Luioyp, Ese. 

Jan. 16. At his residence in Birming- 
ham, in his 80th year, Charles Lloyd, esq. 

His father, Sampson Lloyd, was the li- 
neal descendant of a respectable family of 
great antiquity in Montgomeryshize. For 
upwards of eight hundred years they were 
seated at Dolobran; and before the con- 
quest of Wales by Edward the Second, were 
powerful chieftains of an extensive territory. 
Kellynin Bowen of Leoydiarth about the 
year 1400 assumed the sirname of Lloyd, or 
as it was then spelt in Welsh, Liwydd, to 
commemorate his having been born upor 
the above named portion of his estates, and 
the family ever afterwards retained the 
name, 

About the year 1662, the great grand- 
father of Mr. Lloyd attached himself to the 
religious body called quakers. In milder 
times his high character and connexions 
would have protected him from the violence 
directed against this sect; but his refusal 
to take the oaths of supremacy and allegi- 
ance, was a pretext for accusing him of dis- 
loyalty ; his estates were subjected to a pre- 
munire, and heavy fines were levied upon 
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his property. After enduring with patience 
and magnanimity ten years’ imprisonment in 
Welchpool gaol, during which time his noble 
and animating example served to strengthen 
several who had embraced and suffered for 
the same faith, he removed to Birmingham, 
in the year 1701, and engaged extensively 
in the iron trade. 

The subject of this memoir was born the 
22nd of Sept. 1748, and was educated in 
the principles of his ancestors. They did 
not admit of his becoming a member of an 
University, but he was educated at aschool in 
good repute at that time, when the quick- 
ness of his apprehension, and _ retentive 
memory, enabled him to make rapid pro- 
gress, and he early showed a taste for the 
most valuable acquirements. As, however, 
he was destined for commercial pursuits, the 
greater portion of his time, after his school 
studies were completed, was spent in gain- 
ing the requisite knowledge. He engaged 
in business with earnestness and assiduity, 
and at his fether’s death became a partner in 
the Bank at Birmingham, which had been 
established by the grandfather of the present 
J. Taylor, esq., and his father, Sampson 
Lloyd. 

In contemplating his path when he ar- 
rived at manhood, he felt it a duty to be 
moderate in his desires, and exact in the 
distribution of his time; the claims of a 
large family and extensive acquaintance, only 
confirmed this resolution, and it greatly con- 
tributed to the ease, with which in after life 
he filled a situation conspicuous for a private 
individual, when as the enlightened counsel- 
lor, the generous friend, or the intelligent 
man of business, his time and resources 
were constantly called upon. 

He married on the 13th of May, 1774, 
Mary, the only daughter of James Farmer, 
esq. descended from one of the oldest fa- 
milies in the county of Leicester, by 
whom he hed fifteen children, six of whom 
are now living. She was possessed of su- 
perior talents and accomplishments, and was 
characterised by nobility of mind, united in 
a remarkable degree with deep christian hu- 
mility. With this exemplary woman, Mr. 
Lloyd passed fifty years, and to the end of 
his life sincerely lamented her. They had 
to experience the severe shock of losing, in 
the year 1812, two sous, grown up, and 
married, and a daughter; and some years 
afterwards, two amiable daughters were taken 
from their families, when to human calcula- 
tion their lives were most valuable. 

Mr. Lloyd was distinguished by great vi- 
gour and clearness of understanding, accom- 
panied by a peculiar simplicity and direct- 
ness. In the pursuit of any object of his 
attention, he suffered no other to interfere 
with or distract it, and he possessed the 
power of turning, after laborious investiga- 
tions, with surprising freshness to occupa- 
tions requiring intellectual exertions of a 
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different nature. Few men, perhaps, so rich 
in resources, had them so much at command. 
He embraced with promptness, and zealously 
prosecuted whatever appeared to his compre- 
hensive mind conducive to the henefit of 
his species, or the happiness of those con- 
nected with him. He was an unwearied and 
able member of that body of Philanthro- 

ists, to whose persevering efforts Great 

ritain is indebted for the removal of that 
foulest stain upon her annals, the Slave 
Trade. Nor have his efforts ever slackened 
to aid the plans proposed for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the Negro popula- 
tion of our dominions in the West Indies ; 
and although he wished for the trial of more 
moderate measures than those proposed by 
many of the advocates for emancipation, yet 
he generally concurred in the principles ad- 
vocated in Parliament by his nephew Mr. 
Buxton, and he always took the lead on pub- 
lic occasions when this subject was brought 
forward in Birmingham. A lover of peace 
and an admirer of the constitution of his 
country, he deprecated, in common with all 
the friends of humanity, the unwise mea- 
sures which the ministry of Lord North 
in 1775 were contemplating for stifling op- 
position to its will in the North American 
colonies. When al] negociation seemed 
fruitless, and the overbearing conduct of the 
minister had determined Dr. Franklin to de- 
part, when the horrors of civil war, and the 
disunion of the Empire seemed inevitable, 
Mr. Lloyd and his brother in-law, Mr, David 
Barclay, did not consider affairs so irretriev- 
able as not to warrant another attempt at re- 
conciliation. After much persuasion and 
intreaty, Dr. Franklin yielded, and he told 
his friends that, though he considered the 
attempt hopeless, yet he could not resist 
the desire he felt, in common with them, to 
preserve peace. Some minor concessions 
were made by the Colonies, at the sugges- 
tions of these gentlemen. Lord North, as 
is known, was inexorable, and the Envoy 
returned from the conference, the last which 
a representative from that country had with 
an English cabinet, until she sent her pleni- 
potentiary to treat as a Sovereign Republic. 

Mr. Lloyd’s enlarged and sound views 
upon public affairs, were evinced by the high 
estimation in which his judgment was held, 
being not only the active leader of many 
public undertakings of importance in his 
neighbourhood, but deeply versed in politi- 
cal science, and an accurate observer of pass- 
ing events, Numerous essays upon subjects 
conducive to the National welfare, were the 
frequent exercises of his pen, and his com- 
munications to Ministers were always treated 
by them with great attention. Bis excellent 
personal address and clear mode of express- 
ing himself, added to the high esteem in 
which he was held, gave him pre-eminence 
in every assembly where he appeared, so 
that his presence and sanction have for fifty 
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years been considered of importance to the 
success of almost every public undertaking 
in the town of Birmingham. Mr. L. was 
never ruffled by the discord of politics ; al- 
though so much engaged in public affairs, 
he was the friend of all, and esteemed by all: 
the distinctions of party were considetations 
which his: conciliating dispositions seemed 
unable to comprehend. The peaceable prin- 
ciples of the gospel, as professed by the so- 
ciety of Friends, were beautifully exhibited 
in his action and manners. The Bible Society 
had his cordial support ; it accorded with his 
principles of Christian charity, to unite 
with those of all denominations, who step- 
ped forward to diffuse the revelation of that 
hope of glory from which he derived so 
much consolation. He ably advocated its 
cause at all the anniversaries of its meetings 
in his native town. 

Iv the promotion of education his bene- 
volence was also manifested. Without re- 
gard to sectarian distinctions, he supported 
all schools which had claims of a respectable 
nature, and always took a Jively interest in 
their prosperity. 

The Birmingham General Hospital, an 
invaluable institution, ‘upon an extensive 
scale, owes to him its completion, and many 
of its excellent arrangements. It had been 
commenced upon a scale for which the 
means were inadequate, and after having been 
abandoned by its original projectors in de- 
spair for twelve years, his anxiety to perfect 
so desirable an object, led him to use his 
exertions and influence in the county. He 
procured sufficient subscriptions, and as a 
surety on its behalf, took the accounts upon 
himself, and kept them in all their minutie 
with his own hands for upwards of forty 
years. Its prosperity was an object of his 
constant interest*. 

What minds less energetic would have 
deemed studies of no trifling nature, were 
allotted for the occupation of those hours 
which he considered set apart for telaxation. 
His acquaintance with ancient and modern 
history was accurate and extensive, and he 
read in several European languages’ their 
works of note. Few men were better versed 
in the Holy Scriptures, or more complete 
masters of their contents. He could repeat 
from memory several entire books of the 
Old Testament, and the greatest part of the 
New, and was well versed in theological 
learning. 

But next to the Scriptures, the classics 
were his favourite study. When past sixty 
he commenced a translation of Homer, and 





* The committee evinced their gratitude 
by calling a meeting the day after the fu- 
neral, which. passed a. resolution expressive 
of their high sense of his long services, and 
opened a subscription for a marble bust, to 
be placed in the committee-room. 
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executed a faithful and agreeable version of 
the whole of the Odyssey, and great part 
of the Iliad. The following preface was 
attached to the twenty-fourth book of the 
lliad (of which a few copies were printed for 
distribution among his friends), and shews 
the object and views of the translator : 

«This attempt to translate the twenty- 
fourth book of the Iliad, has amused some 
of the leisure hours of a man whose life has 
been much occupied by public and private 
business, and who is aware that the luxu- 
riant and most elegant amplification and 
decoration of Pope’s translation, will please 
the generality of readers far more than the 
simple style which he has adopted; he has 
endeavoured, however, to keep near to Ho- 
mer’s meaning, though not so literally as 
Cowper has done in his translation, which 
has preserved much of the grandeur and 
simplicity of the original. As this is his 
first appearance in print, except in a few 
trifles in the Gentleman’s Magazine, he 
relies upon the candour of the intelligent 
reader.” 

In 1812 he translated the Epistles of Ho- 
race, which is generally allowed to be a 
lively and faithful version This was also 
printed fur private circulation. Virgil was 
very familiar to him; his extraordinary me- 
mory retained to the close of his life the 
whole of the Georgics and Bucolics. The 
agreeable picture of farming so beautifully 
pourtrayed in those inimitable descriptions 
of pastoral life, induced Mr. L. to take 
one of his estates into his own hands, and 
for thirty years he farmed under his own 
inspection nearly two hundred acres. One 
day in the week was at least devoted to this 
pursuit, and the relaxation which this in- 
teresting employment yielded him contri- 
buted, in conjunction with temperance and 
cheerfulness, to keep a naturally delicate 
constitution in health and vigour to a late 
period of his life. 

As a religious character, he had the sin- 
cere fellowship and sympathy with most of 
the approved labourers in the church to 
which he was by education and choice united. 
He might be said to be “< an Israelite indeed, 
in whom there was no guile.”” His piety was 
sincere, and constantly cheerful; it was the 
incense of a grateful heart for many of the 
blessings of this life; his disposition enabled 
him to appreciate the value of them, and 
his deep and humble, sense of divine wisdom 
enabled him to resign with submission sone 
of those, which to his affectionate nature 
proved a severe trial. The consolation he 
derived from hours of retirement, influenced 
him, particularly in the latter years of his 
life, to press upon others the sacred duty of 
watchfulness and prayer; and to the fre- 
quent and hospitable assemblages of chil- 
dren and grand-children around him, his 
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blessings and devout wishes were at times 
beautifully poured out. 

All his domestic habits, as may be in- 
ferred from the foregoing sketch, were those 
of a Christian gentleman; the varying fa- 
shions of the world did not affect the regu- 
larity and comfort of his household. The 
combination of strength and simplicity in 
his character, was obvious in his conversa- 
tion ; its variety and spirit were interesting 
to all classes. 


—@— 
CLERGY DECEASED. 


At Little Abington, Cambridgeshire, aged 
63, the Rev. George Barlow, Vicar of Great 
and Little Abington. He was of Christ’s 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1785, being the 9th Ju- 
nior Optime of that year; M.A. 1802. He 
was presented to Great Abington in 1792 
by George Mortlock, esq. and to Little 
Abington in 1802 by the King. 

At Welland, Worcestershire, the Rev. 
Henry Boulter, Vicar of that place. He was 
of Trin. coll. Oxf. M.A. 1785; and was pre- 
sented to his living in 1797 by the Crown. 

At Odiham, Hants, aged 70, the Rev. 
J. H. Bricknell. 

At Kensington, the Rev. John Cantis, 
M.A. Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ’s 
coll. Camb. He proceeded B.A. 1821, M.A. 
1824. 

At Twickenham, aged 33, the Rev. John 
Addison Carr, only son of the Rev. I. A. 
Carr, Rector of Hadstock, Essex. He was 
of St. John’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1816, M.A. 
1819. 

Rev. Fred. Corsellis, Rector of Layer 
Marney, Essex. He was of Sidn. coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1812, M.A. 1815, and succeeded the 
Rev. Nich. Corsellis at Layer Marney (a 
family living) in 1826. 

At Chelsfield, Kent, the Rev. Robert Cot- 
tam, English Lecturer at St. John’s Church, 
Swansea. He was of St. Edmund-hall, Oxf. 
M.A, 1809. 

At the Manse of Drumoak, Aberdeen- 
shire, the Rev. Dr. James Fraser, above 
forty years Rector of that parish. He was 
in 1811 the editor of ‘* Lectures on the 
Pastoral Character, by the late Dr. George 
Campbell, Principal of Marischal College, 
Aberdeen,” 8vo. 

At Malta, the Rev. George Browne Matu- 
rin, Fellow of King's coll. Camb. 

At Brighton, aged 73, the Rev. Edward 
Northey, of Woodcote near Epsom, the se- 
nior Canon of Windsor. He was of Corpus 
coll, Camb. B.A. 1777, M.A. 1780, and was 
appointed to his Windsor canonry in 1.797. 

In Cork-street, Burlington-gardens, aged 
71, the Rev. John Preston, Rector of Toft 
cum Caldecott, Camb. He was formerly 
Fellow of Christ’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1778, 


being 10th Junior Optime of that year, M.A. 
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1781; and by which society he was pre- 
sented to his benefice in 1807. 

Fel. 16. At his father’s in Honiton, aged 
47, the Rev. John Rogers, Rector of Feni- 
ton, Devon. to which church he was pre- 
sented by John Haverfield, esq. in 1805. 
He has left a widow and eleven children. 

Aged 74, the Rev. Richard Lowndes Sal- 
mon, M.A, Vicar of Sandbach, Cheshire, to 
which he was instituted on his own present- 
ation in 1787. 

At Abberley, Wore. aged 78, the Rev. 
Francis Severne, Rector of that parish and of 
Kyre. He was presented to the latter 
living in 1776 by E. Pytts, esq. and to the 
former in 1780 by R. Bromley, esq. 

In Queen-square, Westminster, the Rev. 
John Shelton, Minor Canon of Westminster 
Abbey, and Rector of Child’s Wickham, 
Gloue. 

The Rev. John Nicolls Stevens, Rector 
of Landwednack and Ruan Major, Cornwall. 
He was of Peterhouse, Camb. M.A. 1799; 
and was presented to both his livings in the 
same year by J. Stevens, esq. 

At Woodham Ferris, Essex, the Rev. 
Henry Van Voorst, Rector of Steeple, in that 
county. He was of St. Edmund Hall, Oxf. 
M.A. 1806; and was presented to Steeple 
in 1819 by Sir B. W. Bridges, Bart. 

The Rev. Thomas Williamson, Rector of 
Stoke Damerel, with Plymouth Dock, De- 
von: uncle to Sir Hedworth Williamson, 


Bart. He was the youngest and me 4 re- 


maining son of Sir Hedworth the fifth Bart. 
by Elizabeth, eldest daughter and heiress of 
William Huddleston of Millam Castle in 
Cumberland, esq. He was presented to 
Stoke Damerel in 1791 by Sir John St. Au- 
byn, Bart. 

Aged 84, the Rev. William Wormington, 
Vicar of Norton, with Lenchwick, Wore. 
to which he was presented in 1785 by the 
Dean aad Chapter of Worcester. 

Jan. 24. In his 70th year, the Rev. John 
Taylor Laml, Rector of Upper Helmsley, 
near York. He was of Trin. coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1782, being the ninth Junior Optime 
of that year. He was presented to his living 
by the Crown within-the last few years. 

Jan. 29. At Pebworth, Glouc. aged 59, 
the Rev. Edward Edwards, Vicar of Leys- 
down, Kent, aud Chaplain to his Majesty's 
ship Wye at Sheerness. He was formerly 
Vicar of Pebworth, and Curate of Much 
Wenlock, Shropshire. 

Jan. 31. Aged 88, the Rev. Sam. Hey, 
Vicar of Steeple Aston, Wilts. brother to 
the late Wm. Hey, esq. of Leeds, F.R.S. 
He was of Magd. coll. Camb. B.A. 1771, 
being the ninth Wrangler of that year ; 
M.A. 1774; and was presented to his living 
by that Society in 1787. 

Feb. 3. At Swanborne, Bucks. aged 56, 
the Rev. Richard Lowndes, Rector of Gam- 
lingay, Camb. and of Farley, Surrey. He 
was formerly Fellow of Merton coll. Oxf. 
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where he took the degree of M.A. 1799; 
and by which Society he was presented to 
both his livings in 1814. 

Feb. 3. In his 70th year, after a short 
illness, the Rev. Edw. Shaw, Vicar of Wan- 
tage, Berks, to which church he was pre- 
sented by the Dean and Canons of Windsor 
in 1784. 

Fel. 4. At Tackley Rectory, aged 53, 
the Rev. Wm. Morice, Rector of that parish. 
Mr. Morice was educated at Merchant-tay- 
lor’s school, from whence he was elected to 
a fellowship at St John’s in 1781, being 
then sixteen. He took the degree of M.A, 
1789, and that of B.D. 1794; and was pre- 
sented to Tackley by the College in 1811. 
By the death of Mr. Morice society in gene- 
ral has lost a valuable member. He was a 
firm supporter of church and state, a judi- 
cious and powerful speaker on public occa- 
sions, and in private and social intercourse 
remarkable for the vivacity of his manner, 
and the accuracy of information displayed in 
his conversation. He had for several years 
been employed on, and had just completed, 
a Life of Bishop Atterbury, from whom he 
was lineally descended through Mary, the 
Bishop’s only surviving daughter. 

Feb. 6. At Goldsborough, Yorkshire, 
the Rev. Thomas Dawson, late Missionary 
from the Church Missionary Society at 
Cochin, East Indies. 

Feb. G. Aged 74, the Rev. John Gillow, 
President of Ushaw College, Durham, and 
formerly minister to the Roman Catholic 
congregation at York. 

Feb. 7. As Ipswich, aged 75, the Rev. 
Jol: Marple Wallace, Rector of Great Brax- 
ted, Essex, and Vicar of Sandon, Herts. He 
was of Corpus Christi coll. Camb. B.A. 
1774, being the thirteenth Senior Optime 
of that year; M.A. 1777 ; and was for some 
years Fellow and Tutor of that Society. He 
was presented to Great Braxted by that Col- 
lege in 1782, and to Sandon in 1815 by the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s. 

Fel. 10. At Stoke Bruern, Northamp- 
tonshire, aged 77, the Rev. Wm. Stalman, 
Rector of that parish. He was a native of 
Newby in Yorkshire; entered at Brazenose 
coll. Oxf. in 1765, proceeded B.A. 1773, 
M.A. 1775, and was elected to a Fellowship 
in 1776. He was for many years a distin- 
guished Tutor of Brazenose, and, it is be- 
lieved, had the present Lord Sidmouth and 
the late Dr. Frodsham Hodson among his 
pupils. He served the office of Proctor of 
the University in 1784, and was presented 
to his living by his college in 1790. He 
died universally respected and regretted. 

Feb. 14. At Barrow upon Soar, Line. 
aged 53, the Rev. Edw. Henry Hesleden, Vi- 
car of that place. He was the second son of 
the late Wm. Hesleden, esq. of Barton, and 
the third brother that has died within these 
two years. He was formerly Fellow of Magd. 
coll. Oxf. where he took the degree of M.A. 
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in 1799. He was presented to his living by 
the King in 1805. 

At Ludlow, the Rev. Thomas Hodges, 
Rector of New Radnor, and of Aston, Heref. 
He was presented to the latter church in 
1787 by S. Davies, esq. and to the former 
in 1821 by the King. 

Lately, At Cannington, near Bridgewater, 
aged 84, the Rev. Rolert Eyton. Although 
he died possessed of nearly 10,0001. his life 
was marked by nothing more than his fruga- 
lity, or rather stingivess. He resided in a 
house of his own at Cannington, and kept no 
servant, but performed all the menial duties 
himself! His horse was turned out at night 
to graze on the hedges hy the road side, and 
every market-day carried him to town: on 
that day his general practice was (if not in- 
vited any where to dinner) to buy a penny 
loaf, and then go to the butter-market, and 
taste the contents of several baskets; and 
this constituted his meal for the day ; some- 
times, however, he made his visits to the 
cheese-market for the same purpose. He 
used to repair all his wardrobe, and would 
receive the most trifling cast-off garment 
from any individual who would bestow it on 
him. His death was the consequence of 
a broken thigh, and during his illness he 
employed no less than ten surgeons, dis- 
charging them immediately after their first 
visit. He has been frequently known, after 


medicines had been sent to him by his medi- 


cal men, to return them with a request that 
he might haye credit given him for them in 
his account. When taken to his room, after 
breaking his thigh, ‘it presented a scene 
which baffles description: his bedding con- 
sisted of a bed and sheet, the colour of 
which was scarcely distinguishable from that 
of the ground, and in a corner of the room 
was a collection of filth, the proceeds of the 
sweepings of his room, which took place 
once a week. He has never been known to 
buy any other joint of meat than a breast of 
mutton, which was hung up in his chimney 
corner to dry, and a slice cut off each day as 
it was wanted. He bequeathed tle bulk of 
his property amongst his relations, some of 
whom visited him during his illness. 


—_—@— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon np 1Ts Environs. 

Jan. 27. Aged 12 months, Henry-John, 
youngest son of Cyril John Monkhouse, 
esq. of Craven-st. 

Feb. 15. Aged 46, Wm. Fisher, esq. of 
Holland-place, Clapham-road. 

Feb, 22. At Stamford-hill, aged 65, Mar- 
garet, relict of Lacy Yea, esq. of Oakhamp- 
ton-house, Som. 

Feb. 23. In her 77th year, Mary, relict 
of Humphry H. Deacon, esq. of Milk-st. 

Feb. 23. At Rotherhithe, in her 68th 
year, Mary-Sophia, wife of Wm. Gaitskell, 
esq. surgeon. 
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Feb, 28. In Maddox-st. aged 42, Mag- 
dalene, wife of Capt. Sir C, Malcolm, R. N. 

Feb. 25. At Hampstead, aged 77, Mrs. 
Ann Farrington. 

Feb. 25. At Blackheath, aged 81, Mary, 
relict of Gen. Davies, Roy. Art. 

Feb. 27. In Weymouth-st. aged 76, We 
Lowndes, esq. far 25 years First Commis~ 
sioner for the Affairs of Taxes. 

Feb. 28. At her house at Chiswick, aged 
85, the Right Hon. Jane Countess Ma- 
cartney, great aunt to the Marquess of Bute. 
She was the second daughter of John the 
third Earl of Bute, by Mary, only daughter 
of Edward Montagu Wortley, esq. ond Lady 
Mary Pierpoint, dau. of Evelyn 1st Duke of 
Kingston. Lady Jane Stuart was married to 
Sir George, afterwards Earl, Macartney, 
Feb. 1, 1768, and had no children. His 
Lordship died in 1806. 

Lately. In Upper Seymour-st. Portman- 
sq. Lieut. Ogilvie, Royal Fusileers, eldest 
son of James Ogilvie, esq. 

March 3. In Kensington-sq. aged 26, 
Eliza,wife of John Shephard, esq. of Doctors’ 
Commons, and youngest dau. of Anthony 
Highmore, esq. of Dulwich. She was cal- 
culated for rendering happy every connexion, 
and for fulfilling the claims of every duty, 
filial, conjugal, and parental; elegant in 
manners, vivacious in conversation, religious 
in principle, and exemplary in conduct. 

March 7. At Camberwell-grove, aged 
18, Isabella, dau. of J. T. Walker, esq. 

March 7. Aged 74, John James Vallot- 
ton, esq. of Old Brompton. 

March 8. Aged 26, Geo. Gregg, esq. of 
Skinners’ Hall. 

March 8, At Kensington, aged 12, J. 
Croker Bond, son of the Dean of Ross, and 
nephew to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 

March 9. At Spring-garden-terrace, aged 
77, Cha. Bicknell, esq. He held for up- 
wards of 30 years the office of Solicitor to 
the Admiralty and Navy. 

March 12. At Putney, on his 80th birth- 
day, Henry Johnson, esq. 

March 17. John-James, third son of 
Lieut.-Col. Pollock, C.B. Bengal Art, 

March 18. In Doughty-st. Eliz.-Frances, 
wife of C. Britiffe Smith, esq. of Mold, 
Flintshire, and dau. of late Geo. Smith, esq. 
of Faversham. 

March 19. Ayed 72, George Bassil, esq. 
of Southampton-place, Euston-sq. 

March 20. In Commercial-place, in his 
70th year, John Tilstone, esq. of the Cus- 
toms, W. I. Docks. 

Berxs.—Feb, 26. At Maidenhead, aged 
83, John Langton, esq. 

At Maidenhead, G. S. Kuight, of the 
Tmperial Order of St. Viadimer, and Lieut. 
ist Life Guards. 

March 5. At Woodhay House, Robert 
Orby Sloper, esq. son of late Gen, Sir Rob. 
Sloper, .K. B, and a magistrate for the 
county. : 
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March 6. In her 12th year, Eniily, se- 
cond dau. of Rev. Wm. Slatter, Vicar of 
Cumner. . 

March 17. At Newbury, in his 12th 
year, John Charles, only son of Rev. Mr. 
Townsend, of same place, and Rector of 
Ickford, Bucks. 

-Cuester.—March 11. At Hallen, near 
Henbury, aged 74, Wm. Turner, esq. He 
survived his wife only a week. 

- Devonsums.—Feb. 21. At an advanced 
age, Michael Allen, esq. of Mount Flym, 
and Coleridge-house. 

March 6. At Exmouth, aged 66, John 
Moseley, esq. of New-st. Covent-garden. 

March 11, Leslie, eldest son of Henry 
Leslie Grove, esq. R. N. Collector of the 
Customs at Exeter, whose father, the Hun. 
Henry Grove, had for many years the same 
situation in the Island of Dominica. 

Lately. At Langdon Hall, aged 74, the 
widow of Adm, Calmady. 

Dorsetsuire.—Feb. 21. Aged 70, Mary, 
wife of Robert Henning, esq. solicitor, of 
Dorchester. 

Feb. 27. At Gussage House, aged 18, 
Barbadoes. Beckwith, youngest son of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Monro, of Ensham House. 

Lately. At Dorchester, the widow of Mr. 
John Garland, mother of Major G. 

Esssx.—Feb. 15. Aged 67, Joseph Rus- 
sell, esq. of Stubbers. 

vb. 18. At Farmhill, Waltham Abbey, 
aged 80, John Jessopp, esq. 

Fel... 28, At Stanstead, aged 23, Beverly, 
fourth son of the late Rev. Thos, Canning, 
Vicar of Elsenham. 

March 3. At her uncle's, Lieut.-Colonel 
Groves, Romford, aged 19, Miss Margaret 
Harding Bennet. 

Lately. At Halstead, Mary, youngest dau. 
of late George Taylor, esq. surgeon, of Cas- 
tle Hedingham, and formerly of the West 
Essex Militia. 

GuoucesTersHirE.—March 3. At Bris- 
tol, N. Tipson, esq. lute of the 58th regi. 

March 4, At Bristol, aged 68, John Tripp, 
esq. formerly of lwood House, co. Som. 

Lately. At the Court, Painswick, Char- 
lotte Louisa, fourth dau. of late Richard 
Poller, esq. 

At, Colue St. Denis, Mary, wife of Rev. 
Wm. Price, Rector. 

Hants —Fel. 26. At Titchfield, aged 80, 
Capt. Crouch, R. N. 

Feb. 27. At Wick, near Christ-church, 
the relict of Ambrose Daw, esq. 

March7. At Steeple Ashton Vicarage, 
aged 78, Martha, wife of Rich. Hey, esq. of 
Hertiogfordbury, near Hertford, and. dau. of 
‘Thos. Browne, esq. Garter King at Arms, 
of Camfield-place, Essenden. 

Lately. At Southampton, the widow of 
Henry Irwin, esq. of Ray, co. Donegal, and 
Streamstower, co. Sligo. 

Hererorpsuirt.—March 9. At Middle- 
court, Lugwardine, in her 78th year, Miss 
Cowley. 


OsiTuvaRY. 
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Herts.—March 5. At North Church, 

ed 77, Frank Moore, esq. formerly Major 
of 11th Light Dragoons. 

Kent.— Fel. 29. At Lewisham, aged 69, 
Wa. Hollier, esq. 

March 9. -At Lamb Abbey, aged 17, 
Mary-Anne, youngest dau. of Neill Mal- 
colm, esq. 

LancasHirneE.—March 11. At Ellerbeck, 
aged 70, John Hedson, esq. who repre- 
sented the Borough of Wigan in five suc- 
cessive Parliaments, from 1502 to 1820. 

Lincotnsuire.—At Lincoln, J. P. Mel- 
ville, esq. of Amersham, Bucks. 

March 7.° At Kirton Lindsey, aged 73, 
Sarah wife of Rich. Stamp, esq. 

Mippiesex.—March 8. At the Stud 
house Hampton Court, Charlotte, youngest 
dau. of Lord Bloomfield. 

March11. At Hampton, Hester, widow 
of Andrew Nixon, esq. 

NorFo.k.—At the house of her brother, 
Hanslip Palmer, esq. Upwell,. Eliz.-Anne, 
eldest dau. of John Palmer, of Outwell, gent. 

At Yarmouth, aged 79, Thos. Hurry,esq. 

NortTuamMPTonsHire.—Feb. 21. At Tow- 
cester, Miss Ann Flesher, sister to Gilbert 
Flesher, esq. She was highly respected for 
her benevolence and excellence. 

March 11. At Geddington, aged 71, 
Henry Boulton, esq. 

Norts.—Fel. 17. At Mansfield Wood- 
house, aged 83, Edw. Woodcock, esq. 

Oxon.—March 4. Aged 17, John, 2d 
son of Percival Walsh, esq. solicitor, Oxf. 

Somersetsuire. — Feb. 25. At Easte- 
cloud House, Wellington, Maria-Bellett, 
wife of Lieut.Col. Marmaduke Browne,E.1.C, 

Fel. 26. At Bath, aged 82, Mrs. Grant 
Murray, relict of J. ‘I’. Murray, M.D. 

Marchi, At Bath, aged 74, Anne, wi- 
dow of Capt. James Ayscough, R.N. 

March 8.° AtjBath, Miss Philips, youngest 
dau. of late Gen, Philips, of Philipsburgh, 
New York, and aunt to Viscount Strangford. 

March 11. At Bath, Simon Kelly, esq. 

March 15. At her sov-in-law’s Sir Wm. 
Wynn, Bath, Mrs. Long, widow of Col. Cha. 
Long, formerly of Tubney Lodge, Berks. 

Lately, At Bath, the Recorder of Dub- 
lin, Sir Jonas Greene. 

At Chard, the wife of Hugh Trenchard,esq. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. — Feb. 24. At Oaken, 
near Wolverhampton, ‘in her 80th year, the 
Hon. Frances, relict of Major-Gen. Sir John 
Wrottesley, bart. M.P. for co. Stafford; 
eld. sister to the dowager Countess Rosslyn, 
and aunt to Visc. Courtenay, the late Lady 
Charles Somerset, the Countess of Lisburne, 
Lady. George Thynne, the Countess of 
Mountnorris, the late Lady Robert Somer- 
set, &c. She was the third dau. of William 
first Viscount Courtenay, by Lady Frances 
Finch, dau. of the 2d Zarl of Aylesford. Her 
Ladyship was a Maid of Honour to Queen 
Charlotte, and was married to Sir John 
Wrottesley, June 7,1770, She was mother 
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by him of Sir John the present Bart. four 
other sons and four daughters. Sir Johu 
died in 1787. 

At Lichfield, Miss Lister, dau. of late N. 
Lister, esq. M.P. for Clitheroe. 

At Armitage, aged 74, Robt. Harvey, esq. 

Lately. At Perry Hall, aged 84, John 
Gough, esq. He was the only surviving son 
of Walter Gough, esq. by his first cousin 
Mary, dau, and sole heiress of John Hunt, 
of Winson Green, esq. Walter Gough, esq. 
was son of the gentleman of the same name, 
of whom a memoir is given in Nichols’s 
‘<Tilustrations of Literature,” vol. iii. p. 
236 ; and first cousin to Richard Gough, esq. 
the celebrated Antiquary. The deceased 
married his cousin Eleanor-Martha, dau. of 
Thomas Mytton, of Shipton near Wenlock, 
esq. and by that lady, who died in 1783, 
had one son John, who is married, but has 
no family, and two daughters who are un- 
married. In the event of their dying with- 
out issue, Perry-hall, and the great estates 
appendant to it, will devolve on Lord Cal- 
thorpe, who is descended, like them, from 
John Gough, esq. of Oldfallings, who died 
in 1665. Mr. Gough was a gentleman of 
considerable eccentricity, and some years 
ago, whilst keeping his own children in ob- 
scurity, adopted a godson, whom he caused 
to take the name of Gough, and encouraged 
in very great expectations. Afterwards, at 


some disgust, he established him liberally, 
but witha comparatively moderate provision. 
—Very copious memoirs of the Goughs are 


reserved in the second volume of Shaw’s 
taffordshire. 

Surrotk —Feb. 27. At Woodbridge, 
aged 76, Eliz. widow of Tho. Salkeld, esq. 

Lately. Aged 25, Sarah, eldest dau. of 
Sam. Sacker Quilter, esq. of Walton. 

Surrey.—March 8. At Balham, aged 
92, George Wolff, esq. formerly Danish 
Consul-general. 

March 15. At Mitcham-grove, aged 72, 
Henry Hoare, esq. Banker of Fleet-street, 
and cousin to Sir Richard Colt Hoare, of 
Stourhead, Wilts, bart. 

Sussex.—At Westbourne, aged 75, Jo- 
seph Smith, esq. 

At Hastings, Charlotte Philadelphia, dau. 
of Sir Wm. Rowley, bart. M.P. 

At Hastings, aged 100, Mrs. Anson. 

Warwicksuire —March 4. At Wrox- 
hall Abbey, aged 52, Christ. Rich. Wren, 
esq. an active and upright Mag’strate of the 
county. 

Witts.—March 6. Aged 76, Jas. Chas. 
Still, esq. of East Knoyle. 

Lately. Bridget, wife of T. W. Wadley, 
esq. paymaster of the Wiltshire regt. Militia, 
and sister of the Rev. E. Goddard, of Cliffe- 
sane, Wilts. 

ORCESTERSHIRE.—Lately. At Hallow, 
near Worcester, aged 104, Mary Thrupp. 

Near Worcester, aged 72, Robert Brettell, 
esq. formerly of Foster-lane, London. 
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Catherine Georgiana, dau. of the late P.F. 
Munty, esq. of Selley Wick. 

Yor«suire——March 8. At Farnham, 
Jane, the wife of Abraham Mason, esq. and 
twelve hours afterwards, her husband also, 
both in their 61st years. 

March. 11. At Selby, aged 19, Mary, 
only dau. of John Dobson, jun., esy. 

March 11. Aged 46, W. Wells, esq. of 
Pickering, nephew to late Wm. Marshall, 
esq. the celebrated agriculturist. 

March 14. At Hull, in her 78th year, 
Mrs. Byron, relict of Benj. Byron, M.D. 

Irevann.—Laiely. G. Bradyll Vernon, 
esq. of Clontarf Castle, near Dublin. 

Sir Jonas Green, knt. Recorder of Dublin. 

Scottanp.—Lately. At Forres, Capt. J. 
Grant, of the Royal Invalids. Capt. Grant 
was the last male representative of the an- 
cient family of Dalrachney, in Strathspey, 
and one of the oldest officers in his Ma- 
jesty’s service. He entered the army in 
1755, as Lieut. in the 42d Highland reg. 

Wates.—Feb. 12. At Llandovery, Carm. 
aged 58, the relict of James Jenkins, esq. 
of Caerleon. 

March 2 At Bodlendeb, Carn. aged 78, 
Abraham Mills, Esq. F.RS, late one of the 
Respective Officers of his Majesty’s Ordnance 
Department, Dublin. He contributed to 
the Philosophical Transactions, in 1790, a 
paper ‘*On the Strata. and Volcanic Ap- 
nearances in the North of Ireland and 
Nestern Islands of Scotland;’”’ and, in 
1796, ** A Mineralogical Account of the 
Native Gold lately discovered in Ireland.” 

At Talgarth-house, the wife of Capt. 
Thurston, R.N. 

At Tredegar-park, Arthur, fifth son of 
Gen. Mundy, cousin to Lord Rodney, and 
brother to Mrs. Morgan, of Ruperra. 

Asroap.— Aug. 20. At Barrackpore, 
Lieut. D’Arcy Preston, 65th reg. N.I. young- 
est son of Rear-Adm. Preston, of Askam- 
Bryan, near York. 

Sept. 2. At Cawnpore, Geo. Reddie, esq. 
for many years superintending surgeon at 
that central military station, Mr. Reddie 
was intrusted with the charge of the medical 
department of the army in the late expedi- 
tion against Bhurtpore, and was preparing 
to remove to Calcutta, to take his seat as 
one of the members of the Medical Board 
for the Bengal Presidency when he was seized 
with the fever, 

Sept. 6. At sea, Samuel Henville, eldest 
son of the Rev. Samuel Slocock, Rector of 
Wasing, Berks. 

Oct. 7. At Bombay, aged 19, Lieut. Geo. 
Richardson, 7th Native Inf. and second son 
of Capt. T. G. Richardson, of Alfred-place, 
Bedford-square, 

Oct. 22, At Santiago, in Chili, James 
Kirk, esq. son of late Rev. J. Kirk, vicar 
of Scarbro’. 

Oct. 23. Off the coast of Africa, aged 14, 
Jacob Theoph, eldest son of the Rev. J. H, 
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Brooke Mountain, of Hemel Hempstead. 
He was a Midshipman on board his Ma- 
jesty’s ship North Star, and falling from 
the top-sail yard, was unhappily drowned. 

Oct. 28. At the Island of Paxo, Capt. 
Brutton, of the Staff, Ionian Islands. 

Nov. 6. In his Majesty’s ship, Tweed, 
on her passage to the Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 16, Arthur Bridgeman Simpson, son 
of the Hon. John Simpson, and first 
cousin to the Earl of Bradford. 

Nov. 14. On board the Tweed, at sea, 
aged 15, Chas. Wm. second son of the 
Right Hon. Sir Edw. and Lady Thoraton, 
of Wembury-house, Devon, midshipman of 
that ship. 

Nov. 26. At St. Jago, Cape de Verde, J. 
P. Clarke, esq. Consul-general, and Agent to 
Lloyd’s, 

Dec. 4. At Jamaica, Lieut.-Col. Tay- 
lor, 22d foot, nephew of the Archdeacon 
of Dorset. 

Dec. 18. In Jamaica, the Hon. Wm. 
James Hall, one of his Majesty’s Council in 
that Island. 

Dec, 20. Suddenly, the youngest dau. of 
Prince William of Hesse and Princess Char- 
lotte of Denmark. 

Jan. 1. Lost off Jersey, in the same 
vessel with Lord Harley, (see p.94) Lieut. 
Wm. Star Fitzgerald, of Limerick, late of 
72 reg. and his wife, Frances, eldest dau. of 
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late Major Leavis, of the Northumberland 
militia. They had been married at Paris 
only on the 8th of December preceding. 

Jan. 5. At Liseux, in Normandy, John 
H. Paris, Esq. second son of Archib. Paris, 
Esq. of Beech-hill, Enfield, Middlesex. 

Jan 23. At Orleans, Harriet, wife of 
W. C. Williams, esq. lately of Clay-hill, 
Epsom, after giving birth to ca 22th child, 

Jan. 23. At Nice, after a severe illness, 
aged 28, the Right Hon. Lady Caroline 
Bentinck, second dau. of his Grace the 
Duke of Portland. 

Jan. 31. At Weimar, aged 91, the 
mother of the famous Kotzebue. 

Feb. 13. On the Mediterranean station, 
Mr. Fred. Fennell, Midshipmau of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Ariadne, fourth son of the Rev. 
Rob. Fenneli, of Wimbledon-common. 

Feb. 15. In Jersey, Thos. Durell, esq. 
late a banker and magistrate of Southampton. 

Feb, 21. At Savona, on his journey from 
Nice, aged 22, Mr. Henry Lucas. 

Lately. At Warsaw, in his 72d year, Gen. 
Fanshawe, of the Russian Imperial Army. 

At Naples, Henrietta, wife of E. Hin- 
ton, esq. 

At Boulogne, Wm. Broomfield, esq. late 
Major of the 19th Foot. 

In Antigua, Edw. Inman Gibson, esq. son 
of the rev. J. G. Gibson, of Holybourne, 
Hants. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from February 27, to March 25, 


Christened. Buried. 
Males - 763 bisea Males - 
Females - 701 Females- 784 

Whereof have died under two years old 


Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


a Visa 


623 


1828. 


50 and 
60 and 


2and 5116 
5and10 47 
10 and20 49 
20 and 30 100 
30 aud 40 124 
40 and 50 140 


60 137 
70 164 
70 and 80 144 
80 and 90 44 
| 90 and100 12 





Prices of Grain per Quarter, March 21. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
a «& a «. & «& 
52 2 29 10 21 0 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a ¢€ a. «& a & 
31 4 37 2 38 9 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW 


Smithfield, Hay 4/. 10s. to 4/. 17s. 6d. Straw 1/. 12s. to 2l.0s. Clover Sl. 0s. to Sl. 105. 


St. James’s, Hay 41. 4s, to 5/. 5s. 
Whitechapel, Hay 31. 12s. to 5/. Os. 


Straw 11. 16s. to 2l. 7s. 
Straw 11, 12s. to 21. Os, 


Clover 41. 15s. to 51. 10s. 
Clover 4, 10s. to 61. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, March 17. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


4d. 
6d. 
Od. 
. 10d. 


10d. 
2d. 
6d. 
6d. 


to 4s. 
to 5s. 
to 6s. 
to 6s. 


TAME ctunenasscsscccersee 4s. 


Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market March 17 : 
2,230 Calves 
14,950 Pigs 


78 


Sheep 0.000.006 130 


COAL MARKET, March 19, 23s, Od. to 36s, 6d. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 48s. 0d. Yellow Russia 40s. Od. 


SOAP, Yellow 72s. Mottled 78s. 0d. Curd 82s.~-CANDLES, 7s, per Doz. Moulds 85. 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, March 17, 1828, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 








CANALS. 
Ashton and Oldham - 
Barnsley. 
Birmingh. (1- -8th ch.) 
Brecknock & Abergav. 
Coventry . . 
Cromford 
Croydon 
Derby . 

Dudley ; 
Ellesmere and Chester 
Forth and Clyde . 
Glamorganshire . 
Grand Junction 
Grand Surrey . 
Grand Union . 
Grand Western 
Grantham . .. .« 
Huddersfield . . 
Kennet and Avon . 
Lancaster 
Leeds and Liverpool . 
Leicester . . : 
Leic. and North’n 
Loughborough . . 
Mersey and Irwell . 
Monmouthshire 
N.Walsham & Dilham 
Neath ‘ 
Oxford . ..%' ¢ 
Peak Forest 
Regent’s 
Rochdale 
Shrewsbu 
Staff. and 
Stourbridge .. . 
Stratford-on-Avon 
Stroudwater 
Swansea ° 
Severn and Wye — 
Thames and Medway . 
Thames & Severn, Red 
Ditto, Black . . 
Trent & Mersey (3 sh. ) 
arw. and Birming. 
Warwick and Napton 
Wilts and Berks . 
Wore. and Birming. 
DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s . . 
London (Stock) 
West India (Stock) 
East India (Stock) 
Commercial (Stock) 
oS rrr 

BRIDGES. 

nig 
lo. New 7 r cont. 
Vauxhall ey 
Waterloo ‘ 
—— Ann. of 8l. . 
Ann. of 71. . 
RAILWAYS. 
Manchester & Liverp. 


Price. 
135 
300 O 
297 O 
120 


-|1150 0 


400 

23 
170 
69 
112 
590 
250 
308 


525 
25 


ceosococoocooooocoeoco 


o 


° 


ecoooooeo 


ooocoocooceo 


eocoocoeoceo 





ens 
-_ 








Div.p.ann. 


5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 











WATER-WORKS. 
East London . 
Grand Junction . 
Kent . 
Manchester & Salford 
South London . . 
West Middlesex . . 
INSURANCES, 
Alliance 
Albion . 
Atlas 


British Commercial Fr 


County Fire 
Sagle . tw 
Globe . . 


Guardian . 
Hope Life . 
Imperial Fire . 
Ditto Life . 
Norwich Union . 
Protector Fire 
Provident Life 
Rock Life . . . 
RI. Exchange (Stock) 
MINES. 
Anglo Mexican 


| Bolanos 
|| Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 


British Iron 
Colomh, (iss. at 5 pm) 
General 
Pasco Persvien ‘ 
Potosi . ‘ 
Real Del Monte ‘ 
Tlalpuxahua . . . 
United Mexican . . 
Welch Iron and Coal 
GAS LIGHTS. 
Westminster Chart‘. 
Ditto, New 
City. . ° 
Ditto, New . 


|| Imperial 


Pheenix . 


\| General United 


British . 


|| Bath 


Birmingham 


Birmingham&Stafford 


Brighton . . . 


25 eee 
- || Isle of Thanet. . 


Lewes . 
Liverpool 


- || Maidstone . 


Ratcliff 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Australian ewe 
Auction Mart. . 
Annuity, British . 
Bank, riah Provincial 
Carnat.Stock, 1st class 
Lond.Com.SaleRooms 
Margate Pier... 





Price. 
124 0 
62 0 
31 +O 
34§ 0 
90 O 
67 0 


Div.p.ann. 


£.5 0 
a 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp, 

From February 26, to March 25, 1828, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
“ _ = ! 


| ! 
| Barom. Weather. 


| 
| Barom., Weather. ~—" 


‘Day of 
Month. 





5 || 30, 37\fair | 12 29, 94 fair 
i| 37|fair | Ws sl | | 99 fine 
92\cloudy 30 | 49 | 13 fine 
90)| fair ; Ht 20 fine 
11\cloudy | 17/cloudy 
07 | cloudy é 04 cloudy 
90) cloudy } | 29, 90:cloudy 
68 cloudy, snow | 9 87 fair hi. wind 
92 fair | || 9 14 rain 
90! cloudy | || 28, 90 hail 
89) cloudy | 36 || 29, 16 hail 
g9/ fine | 37 ||, 29 fair 
87/| fine | 5 50 cloudy 
90) fine | | 44 cloudy 
10, fair 
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DAILY PRICE 
From February 28; to March 27, 








| Ex. Bills, |Ex. Bills, 
| 10002. | 5002. 
} 


3 per Ct. 
Reduced. 
3 per Ct. 
Consols. 
34 per Ct. 
181 8. 
34 per Ct. 
_ Reduced. 
New 
4 per Cent. 
4 per Cent. 
1826. 
Long 
Annuities. 
India 
: Stock. 
Ind. Bonds 


5 
= 
3B 
<3 
es 


: 
| | | 
207 |85§ 483% $9924 |91% |1004 4 1024/193 |244}) 57 pm.|55 57 pm. 
2063/8383 4/82% 33/914 |914 | 100% {102 [195 [2434 ———— 55 57 pm.|55 57 pm. 
——\s4g 4is3sg 4/—— 924 |100g 4 1024/19§ |shut |87 86 pm. 5658 pm.|56 58 pm. 
207 |83% 44/834 g——91} | 1004 j1024/shut | '87 88 pm. 57 58 pm.|57 58 pm. 
2064/83% 491834 $1924 923 | 100% jshut | a wes 59 57 pm.|59 57 pm. 
shut| sht [83g 4923 shut 1003 4 || 89 88 pm. 58 59 pm.|58 59 pm. 
—|s3¢ 4d -_ 1003 $—— ‘a ee 89 pm. 58 60 pm.|58 60 pm. 
844 4/shut 100% —_ 














© 0 


OFA & WO = © wO 


5 
5 





——|——90 91 pm. 6159 pm./61 59 pm. 
ee | 33|-—-_ ——_ 100} i—— ———— 90 pm. ‘59 60 pm. |59 60 pm. 
83g 4/—- —— 1004 1] 9° pm 6058 pi.|60 58 pm. 
833 +————100% Sacer Caan: Tena 89 90 pm. £8 59 pm./58 59 pm. 

83 ok —_ 1003 4——,——— 90 pm. [5860pm.) 60 pm. 
—— 323 3-———— 993100 —— 87 89 pm.'59 56 pm.|59 56 pm. 
82g | §—— —— 993100 86 88 pm. 57 58 pm.|57 58 pm. 
83d ——,99§100;-——- || _ 89 pm. 58 59 pm./58 59 pm. 
‘833 4+— - 100% 4:—— —— 88 89 pm.'58 59 pm.'58 59 pm. 
823 3————| 100} || 89 87 pm. 59 56 pm./59 57 pm. 
83 27————l00$ 4 ——— 57 58 pm.'57 58 pm. 
82% 34 — "1003 —— ——— 57 58 pm. '57 58 pm. 
‘823 3.——|——-/1004 4 —— 90 88 pm. 57 56 pm.'57 56pm. 
4 56 57 pm.'56 57 pm. 
—— 89 90 pm.|57 56 pm.'57 56 pm. 








| 
a a 90 91 pm.'5657 pm.'56 57 pm. 


a 2 ae 91 pm. * 57 ce 9 57 pm. 
South Sea Stock, Feb. 29, 92§.—New South Sea Anns. March 14, 82§. 
Old South Sea Ann. March 3, 834.—22, 82%. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Goop.ueK, and €o. 
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3, B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 











